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W  1'.  reviewed,  in  our  last  Number,  a  ‘  Thirty  Vears’  Corre¬ 
spondence''  between  two  learned  and  accomplished  friends., 
which  presented  to  us  some  interestinp  retrospective  glimpses  into 
the  past.  Here  is  a  work  which  takes  us  back  nearly  ninety 
years,  and  brings  once  more  upon  the  stage,  (varrick  and  Johnson, 
\Val|K)lc  and  Lord  Lyttleton,  the  esyriis  anil  /km  fdeu6f  the 
fashionables  ami  literati  of  the  days  of  our  grandfathers ;  and 
from  that  period  leads  us  forwanl  through  the  social  changes 
which,  could  they  start  to  life  again,  would  make  them  feel  as 
foreigners  in  their  native  land.  The  history’  and  character  of 
Hannah  More,  her  Biographer  remarks,  ‘  belong  to  and  represent 
‘  an  age,  the  form  and  pres8uri‘  of  which  has  of*  late  been  rapidly 
‘  disappearing,  to  give  place  to  a  new  order  of  things 'and  u  very 
‘  different  system  of  manners ;  whether  better  or  worst*  may  be 
‘  variously  affirmed;  in  some  points  probably  better,  in  others 
*'  not  so  good ;  but  ccrrtainly  very’  differently  constituted,  and  dis- 
‘  closing  very’  didc^nt  tendencies.''  In  ‘  tne  twilight  of  the  old, 
*’  and  in  the  dawn  of  the  new  era,''  Mrs.  More  accomplished  her 
term  on  earth a  figure,  by  the  way,  which  would  makt*  the 
greater  part  of  the  interval  to  have  l>eeii  night-  Air.  JiobcrtM  did 
not,  pt*rhaps,  intend  that  we  should  interpret  his  metaphor  as 
conveying  this  intimation.  Vet,  wc  cannot  but  think  that,  in. 
some  respect.s,  tlie  new  era  and  the  precursivc  one  differ  as  night 
from  dav-lureak.  ‘  Say  not  thou.  What  is  the  cause  that  the 
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‘  former  days  were  lK*tter  than  these  ?  for  thou  dost  not  enquire 
‘  wistdy  concerning  this.'^ 

Mrs.  More  was  one  of  those  efficient  moral  instructors,  who 
laboured  to  make  the  ])resent  generation  wiser  and  better  than  its 
predecessors.  To  deny  that  it  is  so,  would  he  to  assert  that  she 
lalMuired  in  vain.  Her  inffuence  was  considerable  as  a  reformer 
of  the  manners  and  education  of  the  great ;  and  she  contributed 
a  |>owerful  impulse  to  the  exertions  since  made  for  ])roinoting  the 
instruction  of  the  poor.  She  enjoyed,  during  life,  a  brilliant 
reputation,  and  an  am])le  measure  of  homage  from  the  public,  so 
that  her  usefulness,  if  not  equal  to  her  pious  wishes,  was  commen¬ 
surate  with  her  exertions,  and  she  lived  to  see  their  results.  Her 
memory  will  always  he  loved  and  honoured,  hut  she  belonged  to 
the  day  in  which  she  lived,  and  had  her  good  things  of  fame  in 
her  life-time.  She  had  become,  as  an  author,  posthumous  to  the 
present  age,  long  before  she  quitted  life ;  and  her  writings  have 
probably  ]>roduced  very  nearly  the  full  amount  of  good  they  are 
adapted  to  effect ;  except  that  all  good  seed  is  reproductive,  and 
usefulness  is  thus  propagated  in  infinite  succession.  Hut  what 
we  mean  to  say  is,  that,  while  Mrs.  More  will  continue  to  live 
as  a  character,  and  to  shine  as  an  example,  the  great  merit  of  her 
writings  consisted  in  their  adaptation  to  the  transitive  state  of 
society  during  which  she  reigned  as  an  authority  ;  and  she  comes 
under  the  class  of  authors  who  are  in  danger  of  not  l)eing  duly 
ap|)reciated  in  consequence  of  that  very  advancement  which  they 
contributed  to  produce.  It  would  be  as  unjust  to  try  her  pro¬ 
ductions  by  the  taste  and  advanced  knowledge  of  the  j)resent 
day,  as  it  would  Ik*  absurd  to  maintain,  that  no  improvement  has 
taken  place  since  the  times  for  which  she  wrote.  Our  present 
business  will  lead  us,  however,  to  dwell  upon  the  character  of 
Mrs.  More,  rather  than  u])on  her  writings,  and  to  merge  the  critic 
in  the  biographer. 

‘  Her  life  and  social  intercourse  will  Ik*  developed  in  the  correspondence 
alioiit  to  Ik*  presented  ;  in  which  it  will  Ik*  seen,  how  violent  was  the 
assault  made  U|mn  her  principles  by  flatteries  and  distinctions ;  and 
how  the  convictions  which  religion  brings  to  the  conscience  struggled 
with  the  w’orld,  and  brought  her  safe  out  of  the  conflict,  into  that 
humble  path  of  moderation,  circumspection,  and  trust,  which  made  her 
example  so  profitable,  and  her  teaching  so  efficacious.’ 

Hannah  More  was  descended  from  a  respectable  family  at  Ilar- 
Icston,  in  Norfolk.  Her  father,  Mr.  Jacob  More,  was  eilucated 
at  the  (irammar-schmil  of  Norwich,  and  designed  for  the  church  ; 
but,  his  early  ex|x*ctations  lieing  defeated  by  the  failure  of  a  law- 
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suit  ill  llic  family,  he  was  unable  to  prosecute  his  studies,  and  was 
glad  to  accept  the  mastership  of  a  foundation  school,  obtained 
through  the  patronage  of  Lord  Hottetourt,  at  Stapleton,  near 
Hristul.  Soon  after  his  removal  thither,  he  married  the  daughter 
of  a  respectable  farmer,  a  woman  of  plain  education,  hut  vigorous 
intellect;  and  of  their  five  daughters,  Hannah  was  the  youngest 
hut  one.  IVIr.  More  was  a  staunch  Tory  and  high-churchman  ; 
hut  his  family  had  been  originally  Presbyterians,  and  two  of  Ids 
great-uncles  were  captains  in  Oliver  (’rom well's  army.  His 
mother  was  a  pious  woman,  and  used  to  tell  her  younger  relatives, 
that  they  would  have  known  how  to  value  gospel  privileges,  had 
they  lived,  like  her,  in  the  days  of  proscription  and  ]>ersecution, 
when,  at  midnight,  pious  worshippers  went  with  stealthy  steps 
through  the  snow,  to  hear  the  words  of  inspiration  delivered  by 
a  holy  man  at  her  father's  house ;  while  her  father,  with  a  drawn 
sword,  guarded  the  entrance  from  violent  or  profane  intrusion  ; 
adding,  ‘  that  they  lioarded  the  minister,  and  kept  his  horse,  for 
*  ten  ])ounds  per  annum.'  The  old  lady  was  a  staunch  Presbyte¬ 
rian, —  remarkable  for  her  simplicity  and  integrity.  She  always 
rose  at  four,  even  in  the  winter,  after  she  had  reached  her  eight¬ 
ieth  year;  and  she  survived  her  ninetieth.  We  presume  that 
Mr.  tlacoh  More  got  rid  of  his  Presbyterianism  at  Norwich 
school ;  but,  although  we  do  not  believe  that  religion  runs  in  the 
i>lood,  we  generally  find,  however  it  may  be  explained,  that  when 
])icty  springs  up  in  a  high-church  family,  there  has  been  a  non¬ 
conformist  crofc'.v  in  the  breed  not  far  bacK. 

Hannah,  the  fourth  daughter  of  the  master  of  Stapleton  school, 
was  born,  in  the  year  1745, —nearly  ten  years  before  George 
(’rablie,  whose  memoirs  we  have  recently  been  tracing.  From  her 
earliest  years,  she  was  distinguished  by  (piickness  of  apprehension, 
a  retentive  memory,  and  a  thirst  for  knowleilge.  Her  nurse,  a 
pious  old  woman,  had  lived  in  the  family  of  Hrydcn,  whose  son 
she  had  attended  in  his  last  illness ;  and  the  inquisitive  mind  of 
the  little  Hannah  was  continually  prompting  her  to  ask  for  stories 
about  the  poet  Dryden.  Mr.  More  had  a  strong  dislike  of  female 
|)edantry,  but  he  had  nevertheless  begun  to  instruct  his  daughter 
in  the  rudiments  of  I.atin  and  the  mathematics,  when  he  Inrcame 
‘  frightened  at  his  own  success.'  The  study  of  mathematics  was 
not  ])ursued ;  but  the  little  taste  of  them  his  daughter  had  thus 
acquired,  she  often  said,  was  of  sensible  advantage  to  her  in  her 
subsequent  intellectual  progress.  Her  ac(]uaintancc  with  the 
Latin  classics,  she  ever  carefully  cultivated.  She  acquired  some 
knowledge  of  French  from  her  eldest  sister,  who,  upon  her  weekly 
return  from  a  French  school  at  llristol,  sedulously  imparted  to. 
her  younger  sisters  the  lessons  she  had  received.  For  her  correct 
acquaintance  with  its  idiom  and  pronunciation,  Hannah  was  in¬ 
debted  to  frequent  intercourse,  at  her'  father's  table,  with  some 
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I'nnch  olficers  of  (ultivatod  minds  and  ]>oli*^ln'd  manners,  who 
were  on  their  parole  in  the  neighlMmrlnwMl. 

‘  III  luT  diivs  of  iiifinev,  wlu'ii  she  eouhl  |M»ssess  herself  of  a  scrap  of 
pajHT,  her  ilelii'ht  \vjis»  to  scrihhle  upon  it  s<»tuc  essay  or  p<H*ni,  with 
some  well -directed  moral,  which  was  afterwanls  secreted  in  a  dark 
ctirner  where  the  M*rvant  kept  her  hrnshes  and  dusters.  Her  little 
sister,  with  whom  she  slept,  was  nsnally  the  depository  of  lier  nij^htly 
etfusioiis  ;  who,  in  her  xeal  lest  these  c»»in|M»sitions  should  1h'  lost, 
would  stimctimes  stral  d<»wn  to  pn»cure  a  light,  ami  commit  them  to 
the  first  scrap  of  pa|>f'r  which  she  could  find.  Among  tlie  charact«‘ris- 
tic  s|»orts  of  Ilanr.ali’s  childluMnl,  which  their  mother  was  fond  of  re¬ 
cording,  we  are  told,  that  she  was  wont  to  make  a  rarriage  of  a  cliair, 
and  then  to  call  her  sisters  t<»  ride  with  her  to  I«onden  to  see  hishops 
and  fHMiksclIrrs  ;  an  intercourse  which  we  shall  hereafter  shew  to  have 
In'cn  realiziHl.’ 

It  was  the  wish  of  their  ]>arentR,  that  their  daughters  should 
he  qualifiinl  to  maintain  themselves  in  res]H'ctahle  imie|H*ndence 
hy  estahlishing  a  Imarding-sehool ;  and  the  eldest  Miss  Alore  was 
not  ipiite  twenty-oiu\  when  this  long  project  id  undertaking  was 
actually  commenced  under  the  most  Mattering  ausjiices.  Han¬ 
nah,  then  scarcely  twelve  years  of  .airc,  was  taken  under  the  care 
of  her  sister,  that  she  might  have  the  Inmelit  of  masters.  She  had 
just  n'ached  her  sixteenth  year,  when  the  elder  Sheridan  came  to 
Ilristol,  to  give  lectures  on  eloquence  ;  and  such  was  the  im])rcs- 
sion  made  iqam  her  young  imagination  hy  an  exhihition  so  novel 
and  intellectual,  that  her  feelings  could  find  utUTance  only  in  ‘  a 
‘  co])y  of  verses,'  w  hich  was  presenteil  to  the  lecturer  hy  a  friend  of 
Ixith  parties,  and  led,  of  amrse,  to  an  introduction  and  acquaint¬ 
ance.  AUmt  the  same  }>criiHl,  illness  brought  lier  under  the  care 
and  friendly  notice  of  Dr.  WiMnlward,  an  eminent  physician  ;  and 
she  deriviHl  no  small  advantage  from  an  intimacy  formed  with 
Ferguson,  the  |>opular  astronomer,  then  engaged  in  giving  public 
lectures  at  I  Bristol. 

‘  Hut  among  her  I'urlv  acquaintance,  to  none  diH*s  she  appear  to  have 
Inrii  more  indebted  for  her  advancement  in  critical  knowledge  and  the 
principles  of  correct  taste,  th;ui  to  a  linen-drajier  of  Hristol,  of  the  name 
of  Peach,  of  whose  extraonlinarv  siigacity  and  culti\’ated  intellect  she 
was  often  heard  to  express  herself  with  great  julmiration.  He  had  been 
the  friend  of  Hume,  who  had  shewn  his  contidence  in  his  judgement,  hy 
entrusting  to  him  the  correction  of  his  history,  in  which,  he  useil  to 
siiv,  he  had  discovered  more  than  two  humiretl  Scotticisms.  Hut  for 
this  man,  it  apjw*ars,  two  vi‘ars  of  the  life  of  the  Historian  might  have 
piissoil  into  oblivion,  which  were  sjHmt  in  a  merchant's  counting-house 
in  Bristol,  whence  he  was  dismissed  im  account  of  the  promptitude 
hu  fh  H  in  the  correction  of  the  letters  entrusted  to  him  to  atpjf  !* 

Another  of  Miss  More's  early  literary  acquaintance  was  Dr. 
T^anghoruc,  with  whom  a  very  lively  ‘  intellectual  intercourse'  was 
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vustainixU  ‘  until  a  habit  of  intcmporance,  in\ihich  he  hail  vainly 
‘  sought  relief  under  the  pressuri'  of  domestic  calamity,  raiseil  a 

*  harrier  between  him  and  persons  of  strict  liehaviour.'  Several 
sprightly  letters  from  his  pen  to  his  young  t*orre8])ondent  an* 
given  in  this  first  volume.  In  one  of  these,  describing  the  constant 
n*gimen  of  his  life,  ‘  a  pint  basin  of  punch  and  to  iH'd,"  art*  men- 
tioniHl  as  the  regular  close  of  the  day.  Family  worshi])  is  not 
hinted  at.  Yet,  Dr.  Langhome  s^^eaks  of  himself  as  ‘a  spiritual 

*  person,'  meaning,  a  clergyman  !  Alas!  the  professional  spiritu¬ 
ality  conferred  by  orders,  is  tot)  much  like  the  regeneration  con¬ 
ferred  by  l)a))tism.  This  accomplisheil,  hut  unhappv  man,  died 
in  the  prime  of  life,  when  the  brilliant  promise  of  his  youth 
seemed  on  the  verge  of  its  accomplishment ! 

At  this  lime,  there  existed  few  or  none  of  these  unexception¬ 
able  and  judicious  Selections  from  our  bi*st  authors,  which  are  now 
introiluceil  into  all  schools;  and  even  young  ladies,  it  seems,  w'ere 
taught  to  commit  to  memory  ])arts  of  plays,  ‘  not  always  sound  in 
‘  ])rinci])le  or  pure  in  tendency.’  In  the  ho]H*  of  giving  to  this 
practice  a  safer  direction,  Miss  IMore  wrote,  in  her  aevent tenth 
year,  her  pastoral  drama  of  the  ‘‘  Search  after  Happiness."  And 
the  attempt,  her  Biographer  adds,  succeedeil  as  it  deserved.' 

‘  At  the  age  of  twenty,  having  access  to  the  l>est  libraries  in  her 
neighlM)iirluH)d,  she  cultivated  witl)  assiduity  the  Italian,  Latin,  and 
Spanish  languages ;  exercising  her  genius,  and  i)olishiug  her  style  in 
translations  and  imitations,  esjiecially  of  the  Odes  of  Horace,  and  of 
some  of  the  dramatic  com|H)8itionsof  31etastasio,  which  were  shewn  only 
to  her  more  intimate  literary  friends,  of  whom  some  have  left  their  testi¬ 
monies  to  their  spirit  and  elegance.  Slie  w'as  not,  however,  in  suih- 
eieiit  g(HMl-humour  w  ith  these  or  any  of  her  very  early  com)M)Hitions, 
to  allow’  them  to  Jive.  The  only  one  w’hich  W'as  rescued  was  Metas- 
lasio’s  «)peTa  of  Kegulus,  w  hich,  after  it  hud  lain  by  for  some  years, 
she  was  induced  to  work  up  into  a  drama,  and  ])ublish  w’ith  the  title  i»f 
“  The  Intiexibie  C'aptive.'*  It  is  related  of  her,  in  pnwf  of  the  euw* 
with  whicli  she  tran.sfuseil  the  spirit  of  the  Italian  authors  into  her 
)»wn  language,  that.  Inking  present  at  an  Italian  concert,  to  gratify  one 
of  the  company  w’ho  was  desirous  of  knowing  the  subject  of  some  parts 
of  the  peribrmaiice,  she  t(H)k  out  her  pencil,  and  gave  a  traiislation  of 
them,  w  hich  was  snatched  from  her,  and  inserted  in  the  principal  ^la- 
gaziiie  of  the  day.  Slie  ranked  among  her  literary  friends  at  this  time, 
Dean  Tucker,  i)r.  h'ord,  and  J)r.  Stonehouse ;  |H*rsons,  to  mix  wdth 
whom  upon  equal  terms,  was  proof  suHicieut  of  her  early  maturity  of 
understanding.’ 

Dr.  (afterwards  Sir  .lames)  StonchuufKs  having  relinquished 
the  medical  professiuii  and  taken  orders,  had  fixed  his  residence 
in  the  same  street  in  which  Hannah  More  livini  with  her  sister. 
A  friendship  soon  comineneed  between  them,  which  was  inter¬ 
rupted  only  hv  the  death  of  Sir  James ;  and  he  became  a  uselul 
guiile  to  Miss  More  in  her  study  of  divinity,  an<l  her  choice  of 
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theological  writers.  To  this  estiinahlc  man,  she  was  also 
greatly  imlehted  for  his  friendly  interposition  in  an  affair  of  a  very 
delicate  and  trying  nature.  At  alwiit  the  age  of  twenty-two, 

M  iss  More  received  the  addresses  of  a  gentleman  of  fortune, 
more  than  twenty  years  older  than  lierself.  He  was  a  man  of 
strict  honour  and  integrity,  hut,  her  Ihographer  says, of  indifferent 
temper.  However  this  may  have  been,  the  match  went  off‘;  and 
as  various  unfounded  ex])lanations  have  been  given  of  the  circum¬ 
stances,  we  shall  transcribe  a  letter  giving  an  account  of  the  whole 
affair,  from  ^  a  lady  whose  early  and  long  intimacy  with  Mrs. 

‘  More,  and  ])ersonal  knowledge  of  this  delicate  transaction,  coujded 
‘  with  the  great  res|>ectability  of  her  character,  entitle  her  testi- 
‘  mony  to  the  fullest  credit.' 

1  knew  ihe  late  ^Irs.  llaiinali  ^lorefor  nearly  sixty-four  years,  1 
may  sjiy  most  intimately  ;  for  during  my  ten  years’  residence  with 
her  sisters,  I  was  received  and  treated,  not  as  a  scholar,  hut  as  a  child 
of  their  own,  in  a  confidential  and  affectionate  manner  ;  and  ever  since 
the  first  c<nnineneement  of  onr  acquaintance,  the  same  friendly  inter¬ 
course  hashiHMi  kej)t  up  by  letters  and  visiting.  I  was  living  at  her 
sister’s  when  Mr.  rurner  paid  his  addresses  to  her  ;  fir  it  was  owing 
to  my  cousin  Turner,  (whom  my  father  had  placed  at  their  scIum)!,) 
that  she  became  acquaintt‘d  with  Mr.  Turner.  He  always  had  his 
cousins,  the  two  Miss  Turners,  to  spend  their  holidays  with  him  ;  as 
a  im>st  res|M*ctable  worthy  lady  managt'd  and  kept  his  house  for  him. 
His  residence  at  llelmont  was  iKnuitifully  situated,  and  he  had  car¬ 
riages  and  horses,  and  everything  to  make  a  visit  to  Uelmont  agree¬ 
able.  He  iMTinitted  his  cousins  to  ask  any  young  persons  at  the  scIkk)! 
to  spenil  tlieir  vacations  with  them.  Their  governesses  being  nearly  of 
their  own  age,  they  made  choice  of  the  two  youngest  t»f  the  sisters — 
Hannah  and  Patty  More.  The  c<uisequence  was  natural.  She  was  very 
clever  and  fascinating,  and  he  was  generous  and  sensible  ;  he  became 
attached,  and  made  his  offer,  which  was  accepted.  He  was  a  man  of 
large  fortune,  and  she  was  young  and  dependent :  she  quitted  her  in¬ 
terest  in  the  concern  of  the  sclusd,  and  was  at  great  expense  in  prepar¬ 
ing  and  fitting  herself  out,  to  l>e  the  wife  of  a  man  of  large  fortune. 
The  day  was  fixed  more  than  mice  for  the  marriage,  and  Air.  Turner 
each  time  |MKstponed  it.  Her  sisters  and  friends  interfered,  and  would 
not  ]H*rmit  her  tola'  st» treated  and  trifled  with.  He  continued  in  the 
wish  to  marry  her  ;  but  her  friends,  after  his  former  conduct,  and  on 
other  accounts,  jiersevered  in  keeping  up  her  determination  not  to  re¬ 
new  the  engagement.  I  am,  dear  Madam,  &c.” 

‘  In  this  diHiculty,  (we  Inirrow  still  from  the  same  authentic  source,) 
Sir  James  Stonehousc  was  applied  to  for  his  timely  inter|K)sition,  and 
his  assistant  was  promptly  afforded.  In  the  counsel  of  such  a  friend, 
she  found  resolution  to  terminate  this  anxious  and  painful  treaty. 
The  final  separation  was  amiciddy  agreed  upon,  and  the  contracting 
|Kirties  broke  off  their  intercourse  by  mutual  consiMit.  At  their  la.st 

If  convers;ition  together,  .Mr.  T,  proposed  to  settle  an  annuity  njion  her  ; 

a  pnqKK>;d  which  was  with  dignity  and  firmness  rejected,  and  all  in- 
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torcourse  nppearvH  to  be  absolutely  at  an  end.  J^et  it  be  recorded, 
however,  in  juetice  to  the  memory  of  this  gentleman,  that  his  mind 
was  ill  at  ease  till  an  interview  was  obtained  with  Dr.  Stonehuuse,  to 
whom  )>e  declared  his  intention  to  secure  to  Miss  More,  with  whom  he 
had  considered  his  union  as  ci'rtain,  an  annual  sum,  which  might  ena¬ 
ble  her  to  dev(»te  herself  to  her  literary  pursuits,  and  com]K>nsate,in  some 
degree,  for  the  roblsTy  he  had  committed  upon  her  time.  Dr.  Stone- 
house  consulted  with  the  friends  of  the  parties,  and  the  consultation 
terminated  in  a  common  opinion,  that,  all  things  considered,  a  part  of 
the  sum  proposed  might  In?  accepted  without  the  sacritice  of  delicacy 
or  proiwiety,  and  the  settlement  was  made  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  lady.  Dr.  Stouehouse  consenting  to  become  the  agent  and  trustee. 
It  was  m»t,  however,  till  some  time  after  the  affair  had  betm  thus  con¬ 
cluded,  that  the  consent  of  Miss  More  could  be  obtained  by  the  impor¬ 
tunity  of  her  friends. 

‘The  regard  and  respect  of  l\Ir.  T.  for  IVIiss  IMiire  was  continued 
through  his  life  ;  her  virtues  and  excellences  were  his  favourite  theme 
among  his  intimate  friends,  and  at  his  death  he  la^queathed  her  a 
thousand  pounds.* 

The  distress  and  disturbance  which  Miss  More  suffered  from 
tliese  circunistanees,  are  stateil  to  have  led  her  to  form  the  re¬ 
solution  of  avoiding  any  similar  entanglement.  Not  long  after¬ 
wards  lier  hand  was  again  solicited,  and  refused ;  and  as  in  the 
former  case,  ‘  the  attachment  of  the  proposer  was  succeeded  by  a ' 
‘cordial  respect,'*  which  was  returned  with  a  corrcsjmnding  sen¬ 
timent. 

It  was  in  the  year  177*^  ^77"^^  when  she  had  not  yet  reached 

the  im])ortant  age  of  thirty,  that  ^liss  More  paid  her  first  visit  to 
London,  in  company  with  two  of  her  sisters.  Her  intrinluction 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garrick  took  place  about  a  week  after  her  arrival 
in  the  mctro]K)lis.  Garrick  had  seen  a  letter  from  Miss  More, 
describing  the  effect  produced  on  her  mind  by  his  performance  of 
the  character  of  King  Lear,  which  excited  his  curiosity  to  sec 
the  writer.  The  interview  was  easily  procured ;  and  it  led  to 
M  iss  M  ore'*s  sudden  introduction  to  the  brilliant  circle  of  which 
Garrick  was  at  this  time  the  centre.  He  was  of  course  prepared 
to  be  pleased  with  her,  and  he  found  her  extremely  pleasing. 
On  the  next  day  Miss  More  and  Mrs.  Montagu  met  at  his  house; 
and  it  was  afterwards  Mr.  Garrick's  delight  to  introduce  his  new 
acquaintance  to  the  most  gifted  of  his  friends.  The  desire  she 
had  long  felt  to  see  Dr.  Johnson,  was  speedily  gratified.  Her 
first  introduction  to  him  took  place  at  the  house  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds.  A  letter  from  Miss  Sally  More  thus  dcscrilK's  a  se¬ 
cond  interview'. 

‘(London,  1774-)  We  have  paid  another  visit  to  Miss  Reynolds. 
She  had  sent  to  engage  Dr.  Percy,  (Percy’s  collection,— now  you 
know  him,)  quite  a  sprightly  modern,  instead  of  a  rusty  antiejue  us  I 
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expected.  He  hus  no  sooner  gone,  than  the  most  amiable  and  obliging 
of  women  (Miss  Reynolds)  ordered  the  coach  to  take  us  to  Dr.  John¬ 
son’s  rrry  own  house  ;  ves,  Abyssinia’s  Johnson  !  Dictionary  Johnson  ! 
Rambler’s,  Idler’s,  and  Irene's  Johnson !  Can  you  picture  to  your¬ 
selves  the  pilpitation  of  our  hearts  as  we  approachtnl  his  mansion  ? 
The  conversation  turned  upon  a  new  work  of  his,  just  going  to  the 
press,  (The  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,)  and  his  old  friend  Richardson. 
Mrs.  Williams,  the  blind  poet,  who  lives  with  him,  was  introduced 
to  us.  She  is  engaging  in  her  manner  ;  her  conversation  lively  and  en¬ 
tertaining.  Miss  Reynolds  told  the  doctor  of  all  our  rapturous  exclama¬ 
tions  on  the  nmd.  lie  shtstk  his  scientific  head  at  Hannah,  and  said, 
**  she  was  a  silly  thing,**  When  our  visit  was  ended,  he  called  for  his 
hat  (as  it  now  rained)  to  attend  us  down  a  very  long  entry  to  our 
coiich  ;  and  not  Rasselas  could  have  acquitted  himself  more  en  cavalier. 
We  are  engaged  with  him  at  Sir  Joshua’s,  Wednesday  evening.  What 
do  you  think  of  us? 

‘  1  forgot  to  mention,  that,  not  finding  Johnson  in  his  little  parlour, 
when  we  cjune  in,  Hannah  stnited  herself  in  his  great  chair,  hoping 
to  catch  a  little  ray  of  his  genius :  when  he  heard  it,  he  laughed  heartily, 
and  t(»ld  her  it  was  a  chair  on  which  he  never  siit.  He  said,  it  re¬ 
minded  him  of  Roswell  and  himself  when  they  stuppiMl  a  night  at  the 
siMit  (as  they  imagiiuHl)  where  the  Weird  sisters  apjieared  to  Macbeth: 
the  idea  so  worketl  upon  their  enthusiasm  that  it  quite  depriveil  them 
of  rest :  however,  they  learned  the  next  morning,  to  their  mortifica¬ 
tion,  that  they  had  been  deceivetl,  and  were  quite  in  another  part  of 
the  amntry.’ 

Such  was  the  first  introduction  of  Hannah  More  into  the 
world  of  literature.  To  liooksellers  and  bishops  she  was  to  l>e 
introduced  hereafter.  After  8]>ending  six  weeks  in  London,  she 
retumeil  with  her  sister  to  Rristol ;  but  she  bail  tasted  of  the 
Circean  cup,  and  was  naturally  eager  to  drink  again  and  dee])er. 
In  February  of  the  following  year  again  visit¬ 

ing  the  metropolis,  dining  at  Sir  Joshua's,  Mrs.  Montagu's,  &c., 
with  Johnson,  the  (iarricks,  Dean  T'ucker,  Mrs.  Hoscawen, 
Mrs.  Carter,  Mrs.  Cha|>one,  &c.  &c.  In  January  177^>  she 
paid  a  third  visit  to  London,  previously  to  which  she  had  ventured 
iiiwn  offering  to  Cadell  for  publication,  her  legendary  tale  of  ‘  Sir 
‘  Kldred  of  the  Rower,'  with  a  little  poem,  entitled,  ‘  The  Rleed- 
*  ing  Rock.'  The  worthy  bookseller  offeretl  her  for  this  trifle  a 
price  which  ‘  exceeiled  her  idea  of  its  worth  very  handsomely 
adding,  ^  that  if  she  could  hereafter  discover  what  Goldsmith 
‘  obtained  for  the  “  DestTted  Village,"  he  w’ould  make  up  the 
‘  sum,,  be  it  what  it  might.'  Thus  was  commenced  a  connexion 
between  Miss  More  and  her  lx>okseller,  which  was  carried  on 
through  an  intercourse  of  nearly  forty  years  to  mutual  advantage. 
Mr.  Cadell  ran  great  risk,  however,  in  undertaking  to  publish 
tiiese  |H)ems  of  tlie  fair  friend  of  Johnson  and  Garrick.  Sir 
Fldretl  of  course  became  tlic  theme  of  praise  ^  in  all  ]K)litc 
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‘  circles'* ;  and  one  of  her  sisters  writes:  ‘  If  Hannah's  head  stands 
‘  proof  against  all  the  adulation  and  kindness  of  the  great  folks 
‘  ticre,  I  will  venture  to  say,  nothing  of  this  kind  will  hurt  her 
‘  hereafter.’’  Garrick  not  only  rend  Sir  Eldretl,  but  inditcil  com- 
])linientary  verses  upon  the  much  praised,  but  now  forgotten  pro¬ 
duction.  At  Hampton  and  at  Richmond,  Miss  More  met  Mr. 
Gibbon,  ^Ir.  Elliott,  ‘  the  three  Rurkes,'  Lord  Mahon,  Lord 
Pitt,  and  in  short,  all  the  world.  We  must  transcribe  a  letter 
describing  a  judicial  pa^ant,  which,  for  the  time,  disputed  |K)s- 
session  of  the  London  mind  with  the  American  war  itself;  although 
the  reader  will  prolxably  be  at  a  loss  to  see,  with  the  fair  writer,, 
why  so  much  ceremony  should  have  been  used  in  ascertaining 
^  whether  an  infamous  woman  had  one  or  two  husbands.'' 

‘  I  wish  it  were  possible  fur  me  to  give  you  the  slightest  idea 
of  the  scene  1  was  present  at  yesterday.  Garrick  would  make  me 
take  his  ticket  to  go  to  the  trial  of  the  Duchess  of  Kingston  ;  a  sight 
which,  for  lieauty  and  magnificence,  exceeded  any  thing  whicli  those 
w'h(»  were  never  present  at  a  coronation,  or  a  trial  by  peers,  cun  have 
the  least  notion  of.  Mrs.  Garrick  and  1  were  in  full  dress  by  siw*eu. 
At  eight  we  went  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle’s,  whose  house  adjoins 
Westminster  Hall,  in  which  he  has  a  large  gallery,  communreatiug 
with  the  apartments  in  his  house.  You  will  imagine  the  bu.stle  of 
five  thousand  people  getting  into  one  hall !  Yet  in  all  this  hurry,  wc 
walked  in  tranquilly.  When  they  were  all  seated,  and  the  king-at- 
arms  had  commanded  silence  on  pain  of  imprisonment,  (which,  how¬ 
ever,  was  very  ill  observed,)  the  gentleman  of  the  black  nxl  was  com- 
mandtKl  to  bring  in  his  prisoner.  Klizabi'th,  calling  herself  Duchess 
Dowager  of  Kingston,  walked  in,  led  by  black  roil  and  Mr.  La  Hoche, 
cnmrtesying  ])rofoundly  to  her  judges.  When  she  bent,  the  Lord 
Steward  called  out :  “  INIadam,  von  may  rise;*'  which,  1  think,  was 
literally  taking  her  up  before  slie  was  down.  The  peers  made  her  a 
slight  bow.  The  prisoner  was  dresse<l  in  dei*p  mourning,  a  black 
IumkI  on  her  head,  her  hair  modestly  dressed  and  jwwdered,  a  black 
silk  sacque  with  cra|)e  trimmings,  black  gauze  deep  riiHles,  and  black 
gloves.  The  counsel  y>oke  about  an  hour  and  a  quarter  each.  Dun¬ 
ning’s  manner  is  insutferahly  bad,  coughing  and  spitting  at  every  three 
words ;  but  his  sense  and  his  expn^ssioii  pointed  to  the  la-st  degree ; 
he  made  her  grace  shed  bitter  tears.  1  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
several  of  the  lords  s|)euk,  though  nothing  more  than  proix>sul8  on 
common  things.  Among  these  were  Lyttleton,  Talbot,  Townsend, 
and  Camden.  The  fair  victim  had  four  young  ladies  in  white  Ix^hind 
the  bar.  8hc  imitated  her  great  prediH:e.ssor  Mrs.  Hudd,  and  affected 
to  write  very  often,  though  I  plainly  perceived  she  only  wrote  as  they 
do  their  love  epistles  on  the  stage,  without  forming  a  fetter.  I  must 
not  omit  one  of  the  liest  things  ;  we  had  only  to  open  a  door  to  get  at 
a  very  fine  cold  collation  of  all  sorts  of  meats  and  wines,  w'ith  t«i,  ic.,  a 
privilege  eonfineil  to  those  who  belonged  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle. 
I  fancy  the  |>eeros.Hes  wmild  have  lieeii  glad  of  our  places  at  the  trial, 
for  I  saw  Lady  Derby  and  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire  with  their  work- 
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(tags  full  of  g(NMl  things.  Their  rank  iintl  dignity  did  not  exempt 
them  from  the  **  villanous  upf>etites’*  of  eating  and  drinking. 

‘  Foote  says,  that  the  Kmpress  of  Russia,  the  Duchess  of  Kingston, 
and  Mrs.  Rudd,  are  the  three  most  extraordinary  women  in  Europe;  hut 
the  duchess  disdainfully,  and  1  think  unjustly,  excludes  Mrs.  Rudd 
from  the  honour  of  deserving  to  make  one  in  the  triple  alliance.  The 
duchess  has  but  small  remains  of  that  l>eauty  of  which  kings  and 
princes  were  once  so  enamoured;  she  is  large  and  ill  shaj>ed  ;  there  was 
nothing  white  but  her  face,  and  had  it  not  been  for  that,  she  would 
have  looked  like  a  bale  of  bombazeen.  There  was  a  great  deal  of 
ccnmiony,  a  great  deal  of  splendour,  and  a  great  deal  of  nonsense : 
they  adjourned  upon  the  most  foolish  pretences  imaginable,  and  did 
Notiiinu  with  such  an  air  of  business  as  w'as  truly  ridiculous.  1  for¬ 
got  to  tell  you  that  the  duchess  was  taken  ill,  but  ()erformed  it  badly. 

*  I  have  the  grejit  satisfaction  of  telling  you,  that  Elizabeth,  calling 
herself  duchess-dowager  of  Kingston,  was  this  very  afternoon 
nijicd  and  unduchessed,  and  very  narrowly  escaped  In'ing  burned  in 
the  hand.  If  you  have  lK‘en  half  as  much  interested  against  this  unprinci¬ 
pled,  artful,  licentious  woman  as  I  have,  you  will  1h*  rejoiced  at  it  as 
I  am.  All  the  peers  but  two  or  three  (who  chose  to  withdraw)  ex¬ 
claimed  with  great  emphasis,  “  (luilty,  upm  my  honour  !"  except  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  sjiid,  “  (luilty  erroneously,  but  not  inten¬ 
tionally.’*  (ireat  nonsi'iise,  by  the  bye, — but  peers  are  privileged.' 

'riiis  was  not  the  last  Duke  of  Newcastle  who  exercised 
tlic  jwivilege  of  talking  nonsense.  At  Mrs.  Roscaweifs,  IMiss 
More  was  intnHlucetl  to  splendid  conversaziones,  where  duchesses 
and  l)isho])s,  lonls  and  wits,  persons  of  quality  and  persons  of 
note,  fornuxl  the  galaxy  of  fashion.  In  subsequent  letters,  tlic 
names  of  the  NoH’olk  Wyndliam,  Sheridan,  Lord  Palmerston, 
the  Clrcat  Seal  (Lord  Apsley),  Professor  Kennicott,  &c.  occur  in 
the  enumeration  of  the  personages  with  whom  slie  was  brought 
into  contact.  All  this  might  have  been  sufficient  to  turn  tlie  liead 
of  any  young  authoress;  but,  in  the  winter  of  1777^  Hannah 
More  was  enuironcd  on  the  very  pinnacle  of  fame,  by  the  success 
of  her  tragedy  of  I’ercy,  at  Covent  Garden.  It  had  a  run  of  we 
do  not  know  how  many  nights,  to  crowded  houses ;  and  the 
first  printed  edition  of  some  four  thousand  was  gone  in  a  fortnight, 
(tarrick  t(Hik  the  liveliest  interest  in  its  success.  The  ])roceed8  of 
the  Author's  nights,  sale  of  the  copy,  See.  amounted  to  nearly 
(kH)/.,  which  he  investetl  for  her  in  giH)d  securities,  so  as  to  make 
‘  a  decent  little  addition '  to  her  small  income.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  kindness  of  the  English  Roscius  to  his  young  friend  ; 
and  in  a  letter  w  ritten  on  occasion  of  his  death,  which  took  place 
in  Jan.  177»^’  Miss  More  says  : — 

‘  1  can  never  cease  to  rememln'r  with  affection  and  gratitude,  so  warm, 
sUnidy,  and  disinterested  a  friend ;  and  1  am  most  tnily  bear  this  testi¬ 
mony  to  his  memory,  that  I  never  witnessed,  in  any  family,  more  deco- 
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rum,  propriety,  and  regularity  than  in  his ;  where  1  nev'er  saw  a  card,  or 
even  met  (e*cent  in  one  instance)  a  perwn  of  his  own  profession  at  his 
table :  of  whicn  Mrs.  Garrick,  by  her  elegance  of  taste,  her  corriTtness 
of  manners,  and  very  original  turn  of  humour,  wtis  the  brightest  orna¬ 
ment.  All  his  pursuits  and  tastes  were  so  decidedly  intellectual,  that 
it  made  the  society,  and  the  conversation  which  utis  alu'uys  to  be  found 
in  his  circle,  interesting  and  delightful.* 

Can  any  thing  much  more  degrading  be  said  of  a  profession, 
than  is  implied  in  the  encomiastic  remark  we  have  distinguished 
by  italics  John  Kemble,  a  man  immensely  inferior  to  (tarrick 
in  every  respect,  held  his  brothers  of  the  profession  in  similar  con¬ 
tempt  ;  and  the  anecdote  is  told  of  him,  that  his  pride  was  con¬ 
siderably  mortilied,  on  the  occasion  of  his  being  invited  to  dine 
with  the  Prince  Regent,  to  find  M unden  and  RannisWr  included 
in  the  same  party  !  Garrick  was  honoured  with  a  splendid  funeral, 
and  laid  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Sheridan  was  chief  mourner ; 
ten  iiohlemeii  and  gentlemen  were  the  pall-bearers ;  ‘  the  very 
‘  players’  who  followed  among  the  mourners,  ‘  shed  genuine  tears’; 
a  bishop  read  the  service ;  and — 

*  The  very  night  he  was  buried,  the  playhouses  w'ere  as  full,  and  the 
Pantheon  was  as  crowded,  as  if  no  such  thing  had  hap]K*ncd  ;  nuy,  the 
very  mourners  of  the  day  ])artook  of  the  revelries  of  the  night ; — the 
same  night  too  I* 

What  an  emphatic  comment  upon  the  declaration,  that  ‘  the 
‘  fashion’  (the  pageant)  ‘  of, this  world  passes  away’! 

Encouraged  by  the  great  success  of  Percy,  and  by  the  praises 
of  Garrick,  Miss  More  had  completed  a  second  tragedy  some 
time  before  his  death,  four  acts  of  which  had  l)een  rt'ad  and  much 
approved  by  him.  “Fatal  Falsehood”  was  brought  out  under 
some  disadvantages,  towanls  the  close  of  the  season  ;  but,  though 
it  had  by  no  means  so  great  a  run  as  “  Percy  ”,  it  was  received 
with  high  applause.  Miss  More,  however,  was  bt'ginning  to  feel 
satiety  with  the  pleasures  of  the  world.  Re|H?ated  attacks  of 
illness  contributed,  no  doubt,  to  counteract,  in  some  degree,  the 
fascinations  of  the  brilliant  scenes  amid  which  she  was  moving. 

‘  The  brightest  circles,’  she  says  in  one  letter,  ‘  do  not  amuse 
‘  me’;  and  in  another,  ‘  My  distaste  of  these  scenes  of  insipid 
‘  magnificence,  I  have  not  words  to  tell.’  A  sentiment  expressed 
in  writing  to  her  friend,  Mrs.  Roscawen,  must  often  have  forced 
itself  uj>on  her  reflections ‘  Yet,  as  Ganganelli  said  to  Count 
‘  Algarotti,  “  I  wish  these  shining  wits,  in  spite  of  all  their  phi- 
‘  losophy,  would  manage  matters  so,  that  one  might  hope  to  meet 
‘  them  in  heaven  ;  for  one  is  very’  sorry  to  be  deprived  of  such 
‘  agreeable  company  to  all  eternity.”  For’my  own  part,’  adds 
Miss  More,  ‘  I  am  willing  to  compound  for  less  wit  and  more 
‘  faith.’  One  may  forgive  the  levity  of  tlic  Pope’s  remark  for  its 
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sarcasm  and  its  truth.  In  a  letter  to  the  same  correspondent, 
dated  Bristol,  I7BO,  we  are  startUnl  by  a  reference,  in  a  tone  of 
wann  approval,  to  gootl  John  Newton's  Letters. 

‘  I  urn  to  tluuik  you  for  “  Cartliphoiua.**  1  like  it  priHligiously  ;  it 
is  full  (»f  vital,  exmTiiuental  religion.  I  thought  1  liked  the  thriv 
first  letters  Is'st,  hut  I  have  not  read  half  the  bo4>k.  Who  is  the 
Author  ?  From  his  going  a  little  out  of  his  way  to  censure  the  Latin 
piK;ts,  1  sus|>ect  that  he  is  of  the  calumniated  school,  though  1  have 
found  nothing  hut  rational  and  consistent  piety.’  * 

From  a  letter  dated  London,  I7BL  we  find  that  iVliss  Flore's 
father  was,  at  that  time,  still  living,  and  ca]>ahle  of  writing  verses 
to  his  daughter  at  the  age  of  eighty-one ."f*  In  the  same  letter, 
we  find  the  ftdlowing  amusing  refertmee  to  Johnson. 

‘  Think  of  Johnson’s  having  a])artments  in  (in>svonor  Souare  !  (At 
Mr.  Thrale’s.)  But  he  says,  it  is  not  half  so  convenient  as  Bolt  Court, 
lie  has  just  finished  the  i)oi‘ts  ;  Pope  is  the  last.  I  am  siirry  he  lost 
so  much  cn*dit  hy  Lord  I^yttleton’s  ;  he  treats  him  almost  with  con¬ 
tempt  ;  makes  him  <mt  a  ]MH»r  writer  and  an  enviims  man;  speaks  well 
only  of  his  “  Conversion  4»f  St.  Paul,”  of  which  he  s;iys,  “  it  is  sufli- 
eient  to  siiy  it  has  never  Imvii  answered.”  ^Irs.  ^lontagu  and  Mr. 
IVj.ys,  his  two  chief  surviving  friends,  are  very  angry.’ 

We  shall  throw  together  a  few  other  anecdotes  of  this  C'olossus 
of  literature,  which  present  him  in  a  very  amiable  and  interest¬ 
ing  light. 

*  IJbfh  I  spent  a  very  oimfortahle  day  yesterday  with  Miss  Hcy- 
nolds ;  only  Dr.  Johiis<m,  Mrs.  Williams,  and  myself.  He  is  in  but 

!M)or  healtli,  but  his  mind  has  lost  notliingof  its  vigour.  He  never  opens 
lis  mouth,  but  one  learns  something;  one  is  sure  either  of  hearing  a 
new  idea,  or  an  old  t>ne  expressinl  in  an  original  manner.  We  did  not 
]urt  till  eleven.  He  scolded  me  heartily,  as  usual,  when  1  differed 
from  him  in  opinion,  and,  as  usual,  laughed  when  1  flattered  him.  1 
was  very  Indd  in  cinnbating  st»me  of  his  darling  prejuilict's :  nay,  I 
ventured  t4i  defend  one  or  two  of  the  Puritans,  whom  I  forced  him  to 
allow*  to  Ik.*  gtHnl  men  and  good  writers.  He  said,  he  w  a^  not  angrv  with 
me  at  all  for  liking  Baxter.  He  liked  him  himstdf :  “  but  then,”  Siiid  he, 
“  Baxter  was  bnnl  up  in  the  establishment,  and  W’ould  have  died  in  it,  if 
“  he  could  have  got  the  living  of  Kiddenninster.  He  was  aver}*  goml 

•  A  warm  riHrummendation  of  the  work  occurs  in  another  letter, 

Vol  I.  p. 

His  death  tot»k  place  in  Jan.  IT^kl,  as  we  find  from  a  letter  of 
that  date,  p.  Miss  More’s  mother  survived  him.  We  find  the 

first  mention  of  her  mune  in  a  letter  dated  May  5,  1  JhJ  ;  but  w*e  pre¬ 
sume  that  the  family  iu»tict's  are  fi»r  the  nnist  j»art  omitted  in  the  selec¬ 
tions  from  the  corresjxmdence,  and  that  the  letters  to  and  from  the 
sisUTs  contained  much  more  numerous  rcfereuces  to  tlieir  {larents  than 
ap)»ear. 
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“  man/’  Here  he  wxs  wrong ;  for  Baxter  ^ras  offered  a  bishoprick 
after  the  restoration. 

*  1  never  saw  Johnson  reolly  angry  with  me  but  once;  and  Ins  dia- 
pleasure  did  him  so  much  honour  that  I  hiviHi  him  the  better  fur  it.  1 
alluded,  rather  Hippantly,  I  fear,  to  some  witty  ]>assiigi*  in  Tom  .lones. 
He  replied:  “  1  am  shocked  to  hear  you  quote  from  viciotis  a  book. 
I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  have  read  it :  a  cunfi*8sion  which  no  nuHlest 
lady  should  ever  make.  I  scarcely  know  a  imire  corrupt  work.*’  I 
thanked  him  for  his  correction  ;  assured  him,  I  thought  full  as  ill  <if  it 
now  as  he  did,  and  had  only  read  it  at  an  age  when  1  was  more  subject 
to  Ik*  caught  by  the  wit,  than  able  to  disceni  the  mischief.  Of  JoeH*ph 
Andrews  1  declared  my  decided  abhorrence.  He  went  m  far  as  to  re¬ 
fust*  t(t  Fielding  the  great  talents  which  are  uscrilH*d  to  him ;  and 
broke  tmt  into  a  noble  panegyric  on  his  com]>etit(»r,  Hichardson,  who, 
he  said,  was  as  su|>crior  tt>  him  in  talents  as  in  virtue,  and  whom  he 
pronounced  to  be  tlie  greatest  genius  that  had  shed  its  lustre  on  this 
path  of  literatim*.’ 

Those  readers  who  do  not  concur  in  this  decision,  must  re8})cct 
the  critic  who  made  it.  We  continue  our  extracts. 

17111.  *  Johnson  came  to  s(*c  u.s,  and  made  ns  a  long  visit.  ..  . 
He  n'proved  me  with  pretended  sharpness  for  reading  “  I.rs  Petattes  de 
“  Pascnly'  or  any  of  the  Port  Royal  authors ;  alh*ging  that,  as  a  goiMl 
Protestant,  1  ought  to  al>stain  from  iMNiks  written  by  Cath<dics.  I  was 
beginning  to  stand  u|)on  my  defence,  when  he  took  me  with  both 
hands,  .and  with  a  tear  running  down  his  checks,  "  Child,**  said  he, 
w  ith  the  nicest  affecting  earnestness,  1  am  heartily  glad  that  you  read 
pious  books,  by  whomsoever  they  may  be  wTitten.*’  * 

On  another  occasion,  when  the  conversation  ran  upon  religious 
opinions,  chiefly  those  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  Johnson  tooK  the 
part  of  the  Jesuits,  against  his  fair  friend,  who  declaretl  herself  a 
Jansenist.  He  was  very  angry%  because  Miss  More  quoted  Jioi- 
Icaifs  bon  mot  u]>on  the  Jesuits,  that  they  had  /engflienrd  tJie 
creeds  and  shortened  the  deenhsfue  ;  but  she  continued  sturdily 
to  vindicate  lier  ‘  old  friends  of  the  Port  Royal.’  In  another 
conversation, 

.  .  .  '  I  accused  him  of  not  having  done  justice  to  the  “  Allegro  **  and 
‘‘  Penseroso.”  He  spoke  disparagingly  of  both.  I  pnii>K*d  Lycidas, 
which  he  absolutely  abu8i*d,  adding,  If  Milton  hail  not  written  !*am- 
dise  lAKst,  he  w  ould  have  only  ranked  among  the  minor  poi»tH :  he  was  a 
Phidias,  that  could  cut  a  Colinisus  out  of  a  rock,  but  could  not  cut 
heads  out  of  cherry-stones. 

‘  I  dined  very  pleasantly  one  day  last  week  at  the  Bishop  of  Ches¬ 
ter’s  (Porteus).  Johnson  was  there,  and  the  Bishop  was  very  desirous 
to  draw'  him  out,  aa  he  wished  to  shew  him  off  to  some  of  the  comjmny 
who  had  never  seen  him.  He  begged  me  to  sit  next  him  at  dinner, 
and  to  devote  myself  to  making  him  talk.  To  this  end,  I  consented 
to  talk  more  than  became  me,  and  our  stratagem  succeeded.  Vou  would 
have  enjoyetl  seeing  him  take  me  by  the  hand  in  the  middle  of  dinner, 
and  repeat  w'ith  no  small  enthusiasm  many  passages  from  the  “  Fair 
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**  PeniUnt,’*  &c.  I  him  to  take  a  little  wine.  He  replied  :  I 

can’t  drink  a  liitlft  Child,  therefore  I  never  touch  it.  Abstinence  is 
as  easy  to  me  as  tem{>enince  would  be  difficult.”  ’ 

The  very'  princi|)lc  of  our  Temperance  Societies  anticipated  by 
this  jpreat  moralist !  In  a  letter,  dated  May,  ♦Tohnson’s  fast 

declining  health  is  referred  to,  with  the  remark,  ‘  1  Ic  is  more 
‘  mild  and  eom]»lacent  than  he  usetl  to  he :  his  sickness  seems  to 
‘  have  softened  his  mind  without  having  at  all  weakened  it.  1 
‘  was  struck  with  the  mild  radiance  of  his  setting  sun  !  ’  A  letter 
of  the  following  year  thus  refers  to  his  state  of  mind. 

‘  1  am  grieved  to  find  that  his  mind  is  still  a  prey  to  melancholy, 
and  that  the  fear  of  death  <nx*rates  on  him  to  the  destruction  of  his 
j>i‘aee.  It  is  grievous — it  is  unaccountable!  He  who  has  the  CMiristian 
ho|H'  u|)on  the  Is'st  foundation  ;  who.se  faith  is  strong,  whose*  morals 
are  irreproachable  !  Hut  1  am  willing  to  a.scril)e  it  to  bad  nerves  and 
IsKlily  di.si‘ase.’ 

At  length,  we  approach  the  closing  scene.  The  following  let¬ 
ter  is  dated,  Hampton,  Dec.  I7HL 

‘  PtH>r  dear  Johnson!  he  is  past  all  hojK*.  The  droj)sy  has  brought 
Inm  to  the  j)oint  of  death;  his  legs  are  scarified:  but  nothing  will  do. 

I  have,  however,  the  comfort  to  hear  that  his  dread  of  dying  is  in  a 
gn*at  measure  sulMlued  ;  and  now  he  says,  **  the  bitterness  of  death  is 
pa.st.”  He  sent  the  other  day  for  Sir  Joshua;  and,  after  much  serious 
conversation,  told  him,  he  had  three  favours  to  beg  of  him,  and  he 
ho|H*d  he  would  not  refuse  a  dying  friend,  be  they  what  they  w’ould. 
Sir  JtKshua  ])romist*d.  The  first  was,  that  he  would  never  paint  on  a 
Sunday ;  the  S4*ct>nd,  that  he  would  forgive  him  thirty  pounds  that  he 
had  lent  him,  us  he  wanted  to  li*ave  them  to  a  distressed  family;  the 
third  was,  that  he  would  read  the  Hible  whenever  he  had  an  opportu- 
nitv,  and  that  he  would  never  omit  it  on  a  Sunday.  There  w’as  no 
diHicuIty  hut  u|M»n  the,A^*'^  jwint ;  but  at  length,  Sir  Joshua  promised 
to  gnitify  him  in  all.  How  delighted  should  1  be  to  hear  the  dying 
discourse  of  this  great  and  good  man,  especially  now  that  faith  has 
subdued  his  fi*ars.  I  wish  1  could  see  him.* 

\ 

A  letter  found  among  Mrs.  More's  papers,  contains  a  touch¬ 
ing  and  highly  instructive  account  of  the  last  days  of  this  giant 
in  literature,  and  novice  in  Divine  knowledge,  which  we  cannot 
refrain  from  transcribing. 

*  Mv  IlKAR  FrIKNU, 

‘  I  ought  ti>  a{H>Iogize  for  delaying  so  long  to  gratify  your  washes  ; 
anti  fulfil  my  pn»mise,  by  committing  to  paper  a  conversation  which  I 
had  with  the  fate  Kev.  Sir.  Storry,  of  (.'olchester,  respecting  Dr.  John- 
st»n.  I  will  now’,  however,  proceed  at  once  to  record,  to  thcl)est  of  my 
rt*ctillection,  the  substanci*  of  our  disetmrse. 

‘  We  were  riding  ttigt*ther  near  Colchester,  w’hen  I  asked  Mr. 
Stony-,  whether  he  had  ever  heard  that  Dr.  Johnson  expressed  great 
dissatisfaction  with  himself  on  the  appniach  of  death,  and  that,  in  re- 
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ply  to  friends  who,  in  order  to  comfort  him,  8|H)ke  of  hit  writings  in 
defence  of  virtue  and  religion,  he  had  said  :  “  Admitting  all  you  urge 
to  be  true,  how  cun  1  tell  when  I  have  done  enough?** 

*  Mr.  Storry  assured  me,  that  what  I  had  just  mentioned  was  per¬ 
fectly  correct ;  and  then  added  the  following  interesting  particulars. 

‘  l)r.  Johnson,  said  he,  did  feel  as  you  describe,  aim  was  not  to  be 
comforted  by  the  ordinary  topics  of  consolation  which  were  addressed 
to  him.  In  consequence  he  desired  to  see  a  clergyman,  and  particularly 
described  the  views  and  character  of  the  person  whom  he  wished  to 
consult.  After  some  consideration,  a  Mr.  Winstanley  unis  named,  and 
the  Doctor  requested  Sir  John  Hawkins  to  write  a  note  in  his  name, 
requesting  Mr.  W.'s  attendance  as  a  minister. 

‘  Mr.  Winstanley,  who  was  in  a  very  weak  state  of  health,  was 
quite  overpowered  on  receiving  the  note,  and  felt  np|».ille<i  by  the  very 
thought  ot  encountering  the  talents  and  learning  of  Dr.  Johnson.  In 
ills  cml)arniHsment,  he  went  to  his  friend  Colonel  Pownall,  and  told 
him  what  had  happened,  asking  him  at  the  same  time  for  his  advice 
how  to  act.  The  Colonel,  who  was  a  ])ious  man,  urged  him  immedi¬ 
ately  to  follow  what  appeared  to  bt‘  a  remarkable  leading  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  and  ft»r  the  time  argued  his  friend  out  of  his  nervous  apprehen¬ 
sion  :  but  after  he  had  left  Colonel  Pownall,  Mr  .W.’s  ftnirs  retunieil 
in  so  great  a  degree,  as  to  prevail  U]>on  him  to  abandon  the  thought  of 
a  personal  interview  with  the  Doctor.  He  determined,  in  consequence, 
to  write  him  a  letter:  that  letter,  1  think,  Mr.  Storry  said  he  had  seen, 
— at  least  a  copy  of  it,  and  part  of  it  he  repi*utcd  to  me  as  follows:— 

‘  Sir — I  bt»g  to  acknowledge  the  honour  of  your  note,  and  am  very 
sorry  that  the  state  of  my  health  prevents  my  compliance  with  your 
request:  but  my  nerves  are  so  shattered,  that  1  feel  as  if  I  should  be 
quite  confounded  by  your  presence,  and,  instead  of  promoting,  should 
only  injure,  the  cause  in  which  you  desire  my  aid.  Permit  me,  there¬ 
fore,  to  write  what  I  should  wis)i  to  say  were  I  present.  I  cun  easily 
conceive  what  would  be  the  subjects  of  your  inquiry.  I  can  conceive 
that  the  views  of  yourself  have  changed  with  your  condition,  and  that, 
on  the  near  approach  of  death,  w'hat  you  once  considered  mere 
jH»ccadilloes,  have  risen  into  mountains  of  guilt,  while  your  giKnl  actions 
iiave  dwindled  into  nothing.  On  whichever  side  you  look,  you  see 
only  ])ositive  transgressions  or  defective  obedience,  and  hence,  in  self¬ 
despair,  are  eagerly  enquiring,  **  What  shall  I  do  to  l>e  saved?**  I 
say  to  you  in  the  language  of  the  Ikiptist,  “  Behold  the  Lamb  of 
Oc'kI!*”  &c.  &c. 

‘  When  Sir  John  Hawkins  came  to  this  part  of  Mr.  W.*8  letter, 
the  Doctor  inlerruptetl  him,  anxiously  asking,  “  Does  he  say  so?  Bead 
it  again.  Sir  John.'*  Sir  John  complied  ;  upon  which  the  l)octor  said, 
“  I  must  see  that  man  ;  write  again  to  him.’*  A  second  note  was 
accordingly  sent:  but  even  this  repeated  solicitation  could  imt  prevail 
over  Mr.  Winstanley *8  fears.  He  w’as  led,  however,  by  it  to  write 
Jigain  to  the  Doctor,  renewing  and  enlarging  upon  the  subject  of  his 
first  letter ;  and  these  communications,  together  with  the  conversation 
of  the  late  Mr.  Latrobe,  who  was  a  particular  friend  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
appear  to  have  been  blessed  by  God  in  Bringing  this  great  man  to  the 
renunciation  of  self,  and  a  simple  reliance^  on  Jesus  as  his  Saviour  ;  thus 
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oImi  communicating  to  him  that  |iciuv  which  he  hml  found  the  W'orld 
could  not  give,  and  w’hieh,  when  the  U’«»rld  wnn  fading  from  IiIm  view, 
wniH  to  till  the  void,  and  diHsi|iiite  the  glomn,  even  of  the  valley  of  the 
hhadou’  i»f  distil. 

*  I  cannot  conclude  without  remarking,  whut  honour  (ohI  has 
hereby  put  U{M>n  the  ditctriue  (»f  hiith  in  u  crueiHetl  Saviour.  The 
man  whose*  intellectual  |M>W’ers  hud  awetl  all  around  him,  wan,  in  his 
turn,  made  to  tremble,  when  the  |H*riiHl  arrivinl  at  which  all  know, 
leilge  is  useless,  and  vanishes  away,  exet'pt  the  knowledgi'  of  the  true 
(hid,  and  of  .lesiis  C'hrist  whom  he  has  sent.  Ktri*ctuallv  to  attain  this 
knowledgi',  this  giant  in  literature  must  lieeome  a  little  child.  The 
man  hMiketl  up  t«>  as  a  prodigy  of  w  isdom  must  lH*come  a  fiNil  that  he 
might  be  wise*.  What  a  comment  is  this  ujnm  that  word:  “  The  lofti¬ 
ness  of  man  sliall  U*  Imiw  ed  dow  n,  and  the  haughtiness  of  men  shall  lie 
laid  low,  and  the  I^ird  idone  shall  be  exaltinl  in  that  day.”  ’ 

In  a  letter  from  Miss  Mon'  to  lier  sister,  datoil  shortly  after¬ 
wards,  wc  have  the  following  interesting  particulars. 

‘  .. .  Mr.  IVpvs  wTote  me  a  very  kind  letter  on  the  death  of  .lohnson. 
thinking  1  should  Im*  impatient  to  hear  something  relating  to  his  last 
Imun.  Dr.  Hnn'kleshy,  his  physician,  wjus  w  ith  him.  He  (.lohnson)  sjiid 
to  him,  a  little  before  he  died,  “  DiK'tor,  you  are  n  worthy  man,  and 
iiiy  friend,  but  I  .am  afniid  you  are  not  a  ('hristian !  What  can  I  do 
Ix'tter  for  you  than  otTer  up  in  your  presi*nce,  a  prayer  to  the  Great 
Cfoil,  that  you  may  In'ctime  a  Christian  in  my  sense  of  the  w’ord.”  In- 
stantly  he  fell  on  his  kni'cs,  and  put  up  a  fervent  prayer:  when  he 
got  up,  he  caught  hold  of  his  hand  with  great  earnestness,  and  sjiid. 
Doctor,  you  do  not  s;iy  Amen  !  The  Doctor  hniked  foolish,  but,  after 
a  |iause,  crii'd  Amen!  Johnson  said:  My  dear  doctor,  lielieve  a 
dying  man  ;  there  is  no  salvation  but  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  Lamb  of 
(fod.  (lo  home,  write  dow'ii  my  prayer,  and  every  word  I  have  said, 
and  bring  it  me  to-morrow.  Hrocklesby  did  so. 

*  A  friend  dcsiriHl  he  would  make  his  will ;  and  os  Hume  in  his  last 
moments  had  made  an  iqjpious  declaration  of  his  ojiinions,  he  thought 
it  w'ould  tend  to  counteract  the  {loison,  if  Johnson  would  make  a 
public  confession  of  his  hiith  in  his  will.  He  said,  he  would ;  seized 
the  |M'n  w’ith  great  earnestness,  and  askt'd  w'hat  was  the  usual  form  of 
beginning  a  will.  His  friend  told  him.  After  the  usual  forms,  he 
wrote :  “  I  offer  up  my  soul  to  the  great  and  merciful  (iixl ;  1 
offer  it  full  of  pollution,  but  in  full  assurance  that  it  will  lie  cleansed 
ill  the  IiIikkI  of  my  Redeemer.”  And  for  some  time,  he  wrote 
on  with  the  siime  vigour  and  spirit  as  if  he  had  IxH'n  in  |>erfect 
health.  When  he  expressed  some  of  his  former  drinid  of  dying, 
8ir  John  (Hawkins?)  said:  “  If  you,  Doctor,  have  these  fears,  what 
is  to  liecome  of  me  and  others  ?  ”  **  Oh  !  Sir,”  said  he,  “  1  have  written 
piously,  it  is  true ;  but  1  have  Heed  too  much  like  other  men.”  It 
was  a  cimsolation  to  him,  however,  in  his  last  hours,  that  he  had  never 
written  in  derogation  of  religion  or  virtue.  He  talkinl  of  his  death 
and  funeral  at  times  with  gri’at  com|M)sure.  On  the  ^londay  muruing, 
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he  fell  into  a  wmnil  sleep,  and  continued  in  that  state  for  twelve 
hours,  and  then  died  \nthout  a  groan. 

*  Xo  action  of  his  life  became  him  like  the  leaving  it.  His  death 
inaki^  a  kind  of  era  in  litemtun*.  Piety  and  goodness  will  iM»t  easily 
find  a  more  able  defender ;  and  it  is  delightful  ti»  stv  him  set,  us  it 
were,  his  dying  seid  to  the  professions  of  his  life,  and  to  the  truth  of 
Christianity. 

‘  1  now  reeollec’t  with  melancholy  pleasure,  two  little  anecdotes  of 
this  departed  genius,  indicating  u  aeal  far  religion,  which  one  cannot 
l»ut  admire,  however  characteristically  rough.  When  the  Abbe  Kav- 
nal  u-as  intnaiuced  to  him,  u{H>n  the  Abbe's  advancing  to  take  liis 
hand,  Doctor  J.  drew  liack  and  put  his  hands  behind  him  ;  and  after* 
wards  replied  to  the  ex|Mistulation  of  a  friend :  Sir,  I  will  not  sliake 
hands  oith  an  infidel  !' 

Heforc  we  dismiss  this  lirst  vtdiimc,  which  chairs  with  the  year 
we  must  turn  back  to  a  few  passages  which  we  had  inarketl 
for  citation  or  comment.  Among  the  characters  which  pass 
before  us  in  this  epistolary  phantasmagoria,  one  is  that  of  an 
atheist,  w  ho  was  at  the  same  time  a  com])lcte  fatalist ;  the  alisence 
of  faith  l>eing,  as  is  not  unfrequently  the  case,  supplied  by  an 
cxctssive  credulity,  resulting  from  the  dominance  of  imagination 
over  reason.  ‘  He  always  confessed  he  was  a  coward,  and  had  a 
“  natural  fear  of  pain  and  death.'*  'Fhen*  is  an  affecting  acc'ount, 
in  one  of  Miss  More's  letters,  of  the  melancholy  death  of  an 
amiable  and  accomplished  fx^raon,  of  the  name  of  Chamberlaync, 
whose  mind  seems  to  have  been  overthrown  by  the  nervous 
terrors  induced  by  having  }K)iitical  office  fort'ed  upon  his  accept¬ 
ance.  11c  had  long  refused  it; — ‘  he  would  not  lx*  conspicuous, 

'  would  not  be  in  parliament.'*  In  a  fatal  moment,  he  (*onHented 
to  accept  the  place ;  after  which  he  never  enjoyed  a  moment's 
))eace,  and  had  little  or  no  sleep.  This  brought  on  a  low, 
nervous  fever ;  and  in  a  moment  of  phrenay  he  threw  himself  out 
of  the  Trt*asury  window.  The  narration  reminds  us  of  the 
kindred  case  of  }XM>r  Cowper,  whose  insanity  was  first  brought 
on  by  similar  circumsUnces,  operating  u}ion  a  mind  of  apparently 
kindred  cast  and  texture.  Sir  William  Jones  is  dcscrilied  in  tlic 
following  terms : 

*  Oriental  Jones  was  with  us :  he  is  one  of  tlioiH*  great  geniuses 
whom  it  is  easier  to  read  than  to  hear ;  for,  whenever  he  s|ieakM,  it  is 
Avith  seeming  reluctance,  tliough  master  of  uiaiiy  languages.' 

Cveiieral  Paoli  is  thus  characterised  : 

*  I  believe  I  never  told  you  that  Paoli  is  my  chief  beau  and  flirt 
this  winter.  We  talk  whole  hours.  He  lias  a  general  good  taste  in 
the  lielles  lelir€‘s,  and  is  fond  of  reciting  passages  from  Dante  and 
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Ariosto.  He  is  extremely  lively  when  set  a-guing ;  quotes  from 
Shakspeare,  and  raves  in  his  praise.  He  is  particularly  fond  of  Ro¬ 
meo  and  Juliet ;  I  supjKwe  bi'causc  the  scene  is  laid  in  Italy.  I  did 
not  know  he  had  such  very  agreeable  talents ;  but  he  will  not  talk  in 
kinglish,  and  his  French  is  mixed  with  Italian.  He  spicks  no  lan¬ 
guage  with  purity.* 

'Fhc  same  letter  contains  the  following  amusing  picture  of  a 
great  assembly — at  a  Bishop's  too. 

*  On  Monday,  1  was  at  a  very  great  assembly  at  the  Bishop  of 
St.  Asaph’s.  Conceive  to  yourself  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred 
jHH)ple  met  together,  dressed  in  the  extremity  of  the  fashion  ;  painted 
us  red  us  Imcchanals ;  ]>oisoning  the  air  with  perfumes ;  treading  on 
tmeh  others*  gowns ;  making  the  crowd  they  blame ;  not  one  in  ten 
able  to  get  a  chair  ;  protesting  they  are  engaged  to  ten  other  places, 
and  lamenting  the  fatigue  they  are  not  obliged  to  endure;  ten  ora 
dosen  card-tables,  crammed  with  dowagers  of  quality,  grave  eccle¬ 
siastics,  and  yellow  admirals  ;  and  you  have  an  idea  of  an  assembly.  1 
never  go  to  these  things  when  I  can  possibly  avoid  it.’ 

Among  the  absurd  fashions  of  the  year  I7B-,  was  that  of  pow¬ 
dering  the  hair  with  turmerick,  which  falling  on  the  skin,  left  a 
yellow  stain,  turning  the  lilies  of  the  Ireau-mondc  into  crocusses  ! 
By  the  way,  there  is  a  very  curious  and  amusing  letter  from  Mr. 
John  Henderson  to  Miss  ^lore,  praying  to  beexem])ted  from  Ireing 
new-modelled,  in  his  attire,  into  a  fashionable  gentleman, 
(p.  256.)  We  cannot  pass  over  the  following  touching  anecdote, 
the  relation  of  which  is  stateil  to  have  made  Lord  Monboddo 
himself  burst  into  tears,  the  Lord  Monlx^ddo  who  thought  Home's 
Douglas  ‘  a  better  play  than  Shakspeare  could  have  written  ! ' 

‘  The  other  morning,  the  captain  of  one  of  C^)mmodore  Johnson’s 
Dutch  pri/.i's,  relattnl  the  following  anecdote: — One  day  he  went  out 
of  his  own  ship,  to  dine  on  board  another :  while  he  was  there,  a  storm 
aros(%  which  in  a  short  time  made  an  entire  wreck  of  his  own  ship,  to 
which  it  was  imiHissible  for  him  to  return  He  had  left  on  board  tw'o 
little  Uiys,  one  four,  the  other  five  years  old,  under  the  care  of  a  poor 
black  servant  :  the  })eople  struggled  to  get  out  <ff  the  sinking  ship  into 
a  large  Uxit,  and  the  luior  black  took  his  two  children,  tied  them  into 
a  Itog,  and  put  a  little  |H)t  of  sweetmeats  for  them,  slung  them  across 
his  shoulder,  and  put  them  into  the  boat.  The  boat  by  this  time  was 
quite  full,  and  when  the  black  was  stepping  into  it  himself,  he  was 
told  by  the  ma.ster,  there  w’as  no  room  for  him ;  that  either  he  or  the 
childnm  must  |H*rish,  for  the  weight  of  Ixith  would  sink  the  boat.  The 
exalted,  heroic  negro  did  not  hesitate  a  moment.  **  V*^ery  w'ell,”  said 
he,  “  give  my  duty  to  my  master,  and  tell  him  I  lieg  pardon  for  all 
“  my  faults  and  then— guess  the  rest ;  he  plunged  to  the  bottom, 
never  to  rise  again  till  the  sea  shall  give  up  its  dead  !  ’ 

*  *rhc  greatest  lady  in  this  land,'  adds  Miss  More,  ‘  wants  me 
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*  to  make  an  elej^y  of  it,  but  it  is  above  poetry.’  And  rfo  are  all 
the  l)est  subjects,  was  the  comment  of  a  high  p<x‘tical  authority 
on  this  remark  :  how  then  can  they  be  subjects  ?  We  answer,  that 
the  simple  narrative  of  a  touching  fact  may  produce  an  etfect 
which  no  poetical  emWlishment  could  heighten  ;  while  yet  the 
same  fact,  when  once  familiar  to  the  mind,  may  l)e  rendered  poet¬ 
ically  affecting,  by  being  used  as  the  subject  of  reference  or  al¬ 
lusion.  For  |K)etry  is  not  the  appropriate  vehicle  of  new  ideas  or 
new  facts :  its  office  is,  to  present  to  the  inind  the  rcHecteti  image  of 
familiar  ideas,  and  to  call  up  the  recollections  of  former  feelings, — 
to  awaken  the  emotions  of  taste,  which  arc  always  reflected  ones,  ra¬ 
ther  than  what  may  be  called  primary  emotions.  And  the  more 
indirect  the  allusion  to  a  well-known  incident  in  ]HX'tr}\  the  more 
striking,  as  well  as  the  more  elegant,  will  be  the  effect.  Hut  this 
is  a  mctaphysico-critical  digression.  Another  incident,  less  |X)et- 
ical,  but  not  less  affecting,  is  reconled  in  a  subsequent  letter. 
An  Karl’s  daughter  perished  of  hunger,  in  an  obscure  street  near 
Cavendish-square  (p.  275)  !  Crabbe  alone  could  have  succeeded 
in  turning  this  story  into  poetry.  In  a  letter  containing  a  sketch 
of  the  character  of  Professor  Kennicott,  we  meet  w  ith  a  stroke  of 
true  poetry,  though  its  form  is  pure  prose :  nay,  we.  Question 
whether  the  pen  of  the  writer  ever  gave  birth  to  a  more  tnrilling 
expression. 

*  This  imperfect  character  of  an  excellent  man  was  drawn  by  one 
who  affectionately  esteemed  him  ;  who,  two  days  ago,  heard  from  him 
the  groan  which  could  not  be  ref)eaied,  and  who  is  just  now  going  to  see 
him  deposited  in  the  grave.  May  the  recollection  of  that  aw'ful  scene 
long  rescue  her  heart  from  the  vanity  and  weakness  to  %vhich  it  is  too 
subject !  * 

During  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life.  Dr.  Kennicott  was 
lalwriously  and  unweariedly  employed  in  collating  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  ;  and  it  is  recorded  to  his  honour,  that  he  resigned  a 
valuable  living  because  his  learned  occupation  would  not  allow 
him  to  reside  upon  it.  The  following  anecdote  of  him  also  has 
been  prcservetl. 

*  During  the  time  that  he  w'as  employed  on  his  Polyglot  Bible,  it 
w'as  Mrs.  Kennicott's  constant  office,  in  their  daily  airings,  to  read  to 
him  those  different  portions  to  which  his  immediate  attention  was 
culled.  When  preparing  for  their  ride,  the  day  after  this  great  work 
was  completed,  upon  her  asking  him  what  book  she  should  now  take, 
“  Oh,”  exclaimed  he,  “  let  us  begin  the  liible*** 

Mrs.  Kennicott,  ‘  the  object  of  his  pride  as  well  as  of  his  affec- 
‘  tions,’  took  the  pains  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew, 
merely  to  qualify  herself  to  he  useful  to  her  husband. — Here  is  a 
portrait  of  Soame  Jenyns  and  his  lady. 

‘  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Soame  Jenyns,  gay,  gallant,  and  young  as  ever,  are 
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rinilly  delectable  to  Uphold,  so  fond  of  each  other,  and  so  free  fnmi 
characteristic  iiihrmities  ;  1  do  nut  know  such  another  |)air.  1  think 
they  make  up  Ix'tween  them  alnuit  1<5,'»  years.  There  is  this  ihh-'U- 
liarity  in  Mr.  Jenyns’s  character,  that  though  he  has  the  worst  opinion 
of  human  nature,  he  has  the  gnnitest  kindness  for  the  individuals  who 
comjMwa*  it  ;  and  such  a  conformity  in  his  tenijier  to  every  thing  and  every 
ImhIv  in  common  things,  that  he  sot'ins  equally  pleasetl  in  s<KMetiea  the 
most  op|M»site.  Whatever  sci'pticism  he  might  once  have  Ikhmi  charged 
with,  1  Indieve  him  now  to  be  a  real  Indiever.  The  doubts  enter¬ 
tained  by  s»»me  |HTsons  of  his  sincerity,  n]>jHMir,  in  his  late  work  on  the 
Internal  Evidence  of  Christianity,  to  l)e  quite  unfounded.  I  think 
him  very  sinct*re,  but,  not  having  Inn'n  long  actpiaintiHl  with  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  Hevelation,  the  novelty  of  them  has  excited  his  hive  of  para¬ 
dox.  The  lHK)k  is  very  ingenious  :  ]H*rhaps  he  brings  rather  t(H»  much 
ingenuity  into  his  religion.  I  know,  however,  an  instance  in  which 
this  little  work  has  cimvertetl  a  ])hilosophic;tl  infidel,  who  had  previ- 
<»usly  read  all  that  had  In'cn  written  on  the  subject,  without  effect.* 

Another  |>ersonjige  of  no  small  note  in  his  day,  of  whom  a 
portrait  is  given,  is  (Teneral  ()glethor|H',  foster  brother  of  the 
Pretender;  hut  we  must  pass  him  by.  I  he  ('harles  James  Fox 
of  17154  is  thus  deseriU'd  : — 

'  Unluckily  for  my  princijdes,  I  met  Fox  canvassing  the  other  day. 

and  he  hioked  so  sensible  and  agrmible,  that,  if  1  had  not  turned  my 

eves  another  wav,  I  Indievc  it  would  have  In'en  all  over  with  me.’ 

•  • 

We  cannot  refrain  from  transcribing  so  good  a  thing  as  the 
following  re])artee. 

‘  Hutton,  the  Moravian,  has  the  honour  of  being  occasionally  ad- 
mitteil  to  the  royal  breakfast  table.  “  Hutton,”  said  the  King  to  him 
one  morning,  “  is  it  true  that  you  ^loravians  marry  without  any  pre¬ 
vious  knowK*dgt‘  of  each  other?”  “  Yes,  may  it  please  your  Majesty,” 
returnetl  Hutton,  “  our  marriages  are  quitr  rojfai*** 

‘  Many  of  tlie  rcHections  and  animadversions  of  a  sternly  vir- 
‘  tuous  complexion,'  which  occurred  in  the  |>ortion  of  Miss  More's 
Correspondence  we  h.ive  l>een  reviewing,  have  been  withdrawn 
l)y  her  Biographer,  In'cause  they  ‘  fell  with,  great  weight  uj>on 
‘  passing  events  and  existing  characters.'  This  explanation  will 
account  for  what  the  pious  reader  will  feel  to  he  deficiencies ;  but 
the  letters  contain  indications  of  a  growing  conviction  of  the  un- 
satisfactorinrss  of  worldly  pleasures  and  distinctions.  Having 
become  the  possessor  of  a  little  secluded  sjxit  which  had  .acquired 
the  name  of  C'owslip  (treen,  near  Bristol,  we  now  find  her  re¬ 
solving  to  evade  all  tiummvr  invitations,  with  a  view  gradually  to 
escape  from  the  gay  world ; — the  next  best  step  to  enduring  it 
from  the  high  motives  which  led  the  Saviour  to  mingle  with 
publicans  and  sinners.  One  circumstance  which  ])owerfulIy  con- 
tributetl  to  keep  her  mind  in  a  healthful  state,  while  living  within 
the  magic  circle  of  fashion,  was  her  strict  observance  of  the 
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SaWwith, — that  day  when,  as  she  remarks  in  one  letter,  *  thom' 

‘  who  fear  their  cr^itors  go  abroad,  and  those  who  fear  (rod  stay 
‘  at  liome."  In  reference  to  this  suhjei't,  we  must  intro<iuce  an 
additional  anecdote  of  Johnson,  whicli  we  fear  Mr.  Croker  will 
not  care  to  treasure  up  in  his  forthcoming  Johnsoniana. 

‘  I  romemlH'r  asking  him/  writes  Miss  M.,  ‘  if  he  did  not  think 
the  Dean  of  Derry  a  very  agreeable  man ;  to  which  he  made  no 
answer ;  and,  on  my  reiKmting  the  question,  “  Child,**  said  he,  “  / 
frill  not  xf}rak'  antf  thing  in  fat'our  of  a  Sahbath-breakrr^  to  please  you, 
nor  any  t»ne  else.’*  * 

In  •171^7^  Miss  ^[ore,  who  continued  to  pass  her  winters 

in  London,  gt>ing  into  the  city  one  'Fuesday,  to  hear  ‘  good  Mr. 

‘  Newton"*  preach.  Afterwards  she  sat  an  hour  with  him,  and  re¬ 
turned  ‘  with  tw’o  pockets  full  of  sermons.'  Thus  was  commenced 
an  acquaintance  of  a  very’  different  character  from  the  splendid 
intimacies  which  had  hitherto  engrossed  her  time  and  affections. 
In  the  same  year,  we  find  her  taking  a  warm  interest  in  the  eause 
of  the  alxdition  of  the  slave-trade.  She  writes  from  Cowslip 
(irecn  to  her  friend,  Mrs.  Carter  : 

^  The  young  gentleman  who  has  embarked  in  it  with  the  zeal  of  an 
Apostle,  has  been  much  wdth  me,  and  engaged  all  iny  little  interest, 
and  all  my  affections  in  it.  It  is  to  be  brought  before  Parliament  in 
the  Spring.  Above  one  hundred  meuiliers  have  promised  their  votes.* 

That  ‘  young  gentleman'  was  Wilberfbrce  !  In  connexion  with 
his  name,  we  ))ass  over  some  intervening  pages  to  introduce  the 
following  anecdoU*. 

‘  I  have  got  an  extract  of  Mr.  Fraser’s  evi»leiice  lK»f«»re  the  ('om- 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Commons— /e  void.  **  I  was  on  sbon*  with 
my  linguist  for  the  Inmefit  of  iny  health.  lie  conducted  me  to  a  s|iut 
where  some  of  the  country  men  were  met  to  put  a  sucking  child  to 
death.  1  asked  them  w’hy  they  murdered  it  ?  They  answeretl,  lie- 
cause  it  w  as  of  no  value.  1  told  them  that,  in  that  case,  1  hofied  they 
would  make  me  a  present  of  it :  they  answered,  that  if  I  luid  any  use 
for  the  child,  then  it  fvas  worth  money.  1  first  offered  them  some 
knives,  but  that  would  not  do ;  they,  however,  sold  the  child  to  me  for 
a  mug  of'  brandy.  It  proved  t<»  Ir*  the  child  of  a  woman  w'hoin  the 
captain  of  our  ship  liad  purchased  that  very  morning.  We  carried  it 
on  board ;  and  judge  of  the  mother’s  joy  when  she  saw  her  ow'n  child 
put  on  board  the  same  ship ;  her  chiUl,  whom  she  concluded  to  be 
murdered.  She  fell  on  her  knees,  and  kissed  my  feet.”  In  what  a  light 
does  this  anecdote  place  this  detestable  trade  !’ 

What  an  insight,  too,  does  it  give  into  human  nature !  Mark  the 
shrewdness  of  villany  in  these  barbarians ;  and  how  the  mere  ani¬ 
mal  man  becomes  an  intellectual  being,  at  least  a  calculating  one, 
the  moment  the  stimulant  of  self-interest  is  pr^mted  to  him  ! 

The  year  1711ft  forms  a  new  era  in  the  literary'  life  of  Miss 
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More,  as  it  gave  hirtli  to  her  ** 'I'lioiights  on  the  Iinp4)rtance  of 
tlic  Manners  of  the  (m'at  to  (General  Society,''  originally  pnl>- 
lishcd  without  her  name.  At  first,  it  was  currently  ascrilH'd  to 
Mr.  Willierforce ;  and  before  its  real  author  was  generally  de¬ 
tected,  it  had  rapidly  ])assed  through  several  editions ! 

‘  1  am  astonished,'  writes  Miss  More  to  her  sister,  ‘  at  the  unex- 
‘  pected  and  undeserved  popularity  of  the  “  Manners  it  is  in  the 
‘  houses  of  all  the  great.  The  fifth  edition  lias  been  in  tlie  press 
‘  above  a  week.'  ‘  In  this  little  l>ook,'  she  says  in  another  letter, 

‘  1  have  not  gone  deej) :  it  is  but  a  su|HTficial  view  of  the  subject ; 

‘  it  is  confined  to  prevailing  practical  evils.  Should  this  succeed, 

‘  I  ho|H‘,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  another  time  to  attack*  more 
‘  strongly  the  principle."  In  order  to  a])preciate  the  value  of  this 
effort  at  reform,  so  honourable  to  the  moral  courage  of  the  writer, 
as  w  ell  as  to  the  strength  of  her  religious  principles,  we  must  recol¬ 
lect,  that  the  strictures  contained  in  the  work  did  not  proceed  from 
a  censorious  recluse,  but,  as  Mr  Roberts  remarks,  ‘  from  one  w  ho 
‘  was  flattered,  admired,  and  courted  by  the  very  people  whose 
‘  vices  and  follies  she  w  as  about  to  rej)rove  ;  and  these,  too,  per- 
‘  sons  whom  she  was  in  the  daily  habit  of  meeting,  and  whose  at- 
‘  tentions  were  suj)poscd  to  confer  distinction.'  A  letter  addressed 
to  the  Rev.  John  Newton  alH)Ut  this  time,  discloses  her  state  of 
feeling,  in  reference  to  the  gay  world  ;  and  it  points  out,  with  ad¬ 
mirable  gowi  sense,  the  insidious  process  by  which  secularity  of 
spirit  may  be  induced,  in  those  who  Hatter  themselves  with  having 
retired  from  the  scene  of  tem])tation.  There  may  he  ‘  the  world 
in  the  house,'  or  in  the  garden,  as  well  as  in  the  draw  ing-room  or 
the  senate.  Miss  More  writes  from  Cowslip  Green. 

‘  I  have  Ix'en  now  some  wet'ks  in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  my  l)elove(l 
solitude,  and  the  world  is  wiped  out  of  my  menuiry  as  with  the  sponge 
of  oblivion.  Rut,  as  I  have  observed  to  you  before,  so  much  dt>  my 
gardening  cares  and  pleasures  occupy  me,  that  the  world  is  not  half  so 
formidable  a  rival  to  heaven  in  my  heart,  as  my  garden. 

‘  1  trifle  awjiy  more  time  than  I  ought,  under  j)retence,  (for 
I  must  have  a  creditable  motive  to  imjMise  even  ujMtn  myself,) 
that  it  is  good  for  niy  lumlth  ;  but  in  reality,  bi^^ause  it  promises 
a  sort  of  indolent  pleasure,  and  keeps  me  from  thinking  and  finding 
out  what  is  amiss  in  myself.  The  world,  though  I  live  in  the  gay 
part  of  it,  1  do  not  actually  much  love  ;  yet  friendship  and  kindness 
have  contributetl  to  fix  me  there,  and  I  dearly  love  many  individuals 
in  it.  When  I  am  in  the  great  world,  I  consider  myself  as  in  an 
enemy’s  country,  and  as  l)eset  with  snares,  and  this  puts  me  ujkiu  my 
guard.  I  know  that  many  ptMiple  whom  I  hear  say  a  thousiind 
brilliant  and  ugret»able  things,  dislkdieve,  or  at  least  disregard,  those 
truths  on  which  I  found  my  everlasting  hoiK's.  This  sets  me  ujxm  a 
n.ort'  diligent  inquiry  into  thtise  truths;  and  u])on  the  arch  of  Christi- 
anity  the  more  I  press,  the  stronger  1  find  it.  Fejirs  and  snares 
seem  neoessarv  to  excite  my  circumspection  ;  for  it  is  certain  that  my 
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mind  has  more  languor,  and  my  failli  loss  energy  here,  where  1  have 
no  temptations  from  without,  and  where  1  live  in  the  full  enjoyment 
and  constant  perusal  of  the  most  l>eRUtiful  ohJtKrts  of  inanimate  nature, 
the  lonely  wonders  of  the  muniHcenct*  and  Inmiity  of  (ukI.  Yet,  in 
the  midst  of  his  blessings,  I  should  be  still  more  tempted  to  forget 
him,  w'ere  it  not  for  frequent  nervous  head-aches  and  low  fevers, 
which  I  find  to  be  wonderfully  wholesome  for  my  mond  health.  I 
feel  grateful,  dear  Sir,  for  vour  kind  anxiety  for  my  la'st  interests. 
M  y  situation  is,  as  you  rightly  apprehend,  full  of  (fanger ;  yet  less 
from  the  pleasures  than  from  the  at»ceitful  favour  and  the  insinuating 
a])phiuse  of  the  world.  The  goodness  of  (i(m1,  w'ill,  1  humbly  trust, 
preserve  me  from  taking  up  wdth  so  mxir  a  portion  :  really,  I  hope 
^v’hat  he  has  given  me  is  to  shew  that  all  is  nothing,  short  of  himself ; 
yet  there  arc  times  when  I  am  apt  to  think  it  a  great  deid,  and  to 
forget  Him  who  has  promised  to  be  my  portion  for  ever. 

‘  I  am  delighted,  as  you  rightly  conjectured,  with  the  Pilgrim's 
Progress.’  I  forget  my  dislike  to  allegory,  while  1  read  the  spiritual 
vagsiries  of  his  fruitful  imagination.* 

In  a  previous  letter  to  the  same  valued  Correspondent,  Miss 
More  cites,  as  ‘  a  very  significant,  though  very  odd  saying  of  one 
‘  of  the  Puritans,’  that  ‘  hell  is  paved  with  good  intentions.’ 
"Phis  is  often  so  quoted,  but,  we  apprehend,  incorrectly.  At  all 
events,  the  expression  is  inconsiderate,  and  the  figure,  as  here 
used,  pre]K)sterous.  It  ought  to  have  l)een  said,  and  probably 
was  originally  so  worded,  ‘  The  way  to  hell  is  paved  with  g(MKl 
'  intentions.’  The  sentiment  obviously  is,  that  we  may  go  down 
to  destruction  with  the  best  intentions  and  resolutions,  but  reso¬ 
lutions  never  realised,  the  intended  reform  never  liegun. 

In  the  year  171^19  Hastings’s  trial  was  proceeding,  and  Miss 
More  was  jiresent  when  Burke  made  his  famous  oration  of  three 
hours  and  a  quarter. 

*  Such  a  splendid  and  ])owerful  oratiun,'  she  says,  *  I  never  heard  ; 
but  it  was  abusive  and  vehement  beyond  all  conception.  Poor  Hastings 
sitting  by  and  looking  so  meek,  to  hear  himself  called  villain  and  cut- 
throat,  &c.!  The  recapitulation  of  the  dreadful  cruelties  in  India 
was  worked  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  eloquence  and  passion,  so  that 
the  orator  was  seized  with  a  spasm,  which  made  him  incapable  of 
speaking  auother  word,  and  I  did  not  know  whether  he  might  not  have 
died  in  the  exertion  of  his  powers,  like  Chatham.  I  think  I  never 
felt  such  indignation  as  when  Burke,  with  Sheridan  standing  on  one 
side,  and  Fox  on  the  other,  said,  **  Vice  incapacitates  a  man  from  all 
]mblic  duty ;  it  withers  the  pow'ers  <if  bis  understanding,  and  makes 
his  mind  paralytic."  I  looked  at  his  neighbours,  and  saw  they  were 
quite  free  J'rom  any  symptoms  of  palsy  !* 

From  a  letter  to  Mr.  Walpole  of  the  same  year,  it  appears  that, 
half  a  century  ago,  there  were  some  who  pretendctl  to  miraculous 
gifts,  and  found  the  same  ready  credulity  to  work  upon,  that 
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Mr.  Irving  and  the  }H*ople  of  the  unknown  tongue  have  in  the 
present  day. 

‘  M  esiiior  has  got  n  huiulnnl  tht»us;ind  pounds  Ity  animal  magnetism 
in  Paris.  Maimulnc  is  getting  as  much  in  I^mdon.  There  is  a  for¬ 
tune-teller  in  Westminster  who  is  making  little  less . Detuis  arc 

ca.%t  out  htf  seven  tninisters :  and,  to  ctunplete  the  disgraceful  catalogue, 
S/avertf  is  vindicated  in  prints  and  defended  in  the  House  of  Peers  ! 
PiHir  human  reason,  when  wilt  thou  come  to  years  of  discretion  ?* 

In  letters  to  Mr.  Walpole  of  the  date  of  Sept. 

M  iss  ^lore  thus  adverting  to  the  first  movements  of  the  French 
Uevolution. 

*  Poor  France  !  though  I  am  Mury  that  the  lawless  rahhle  are  so  tri¬ 
umphant,  yet  I  cannot  help  ho]ung  s<une  pnai  will  arise  from  the  sum 
of  human  misery  having  l)een  so  considerably  lessi'iied,  at  one  blow,  by 
the  destructnm  of  the  Hastile.  The  utter  extinction  of  the  Inquisition, 
(unless  the  tire  is  only  sleeping  under  the  ashes,  and  not  totally 
quenched,)  and  the  redemption  of  Africii,  I  h<q>e  yet  to  see  accom¬ 
plished  ;  and  when  I  shall  have  seen  these  three  great  engines  of  the 
Devil  crushed,  demolished,  exterminated,  my  greatest  wishes  on  this 
side  heaven  will  Ik*  gratified.’ 

‘  1  am  edified  by  your  strictures  on  the  French  distractions.  These 
|H'ople  seem  to  Ih'  tending  to  the  only  two  deeper  evils  than  those  they 
are  involved  in  ;  for  1  can  figure  to  myself  no  greater  mischief  than  des- 
iHitism  and  |H>pery,  except  anarchy  and  atheism.  I  could  find  in  my 
heart  to  forgive  I^ouis  Quatorze  all  the  spite  I  owe  him,  if  he  could 
know  that  the  throne  of  the  grand  monarque  has  been  overturned  by 
fisherwoineu.’ 

Some  admirable  remarks  upon  the  same  subject  occur  in  a  let¬ 
ter  fn>m  Mrs.  Farter,  and  must  bi*  transcribed. 

‘  I  am  sure  you  sometimes  think  with  compassion  on  the  miserable 
situatiiui  of  our  |HH>r  neigh Innirs  on  the  continent.  Every  l)enevolent 
mind  would  wish  that  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  might  enjoy  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  civil  and  religious  lil)erty  ; — yet,  however  desirable  the 
end,  the  heart  sinks  at  a  view  of  the  present  confusion  and  horrors 
with  which  grt*at  revolutions  are  usually  attended.  Yet  so  it  must  be; 
since  they  are  most  commonly  brought  alntut  by  bad  men.  The  scru- 
]>ulously  ctmscientious  dare  not  submit  to  such  practices,  nor  will  they 
condesciMid  to  us4‘  such  instruments  as,  in  the  corrupted  state  of  man¬ 
kind,  are  necessary  to  procure  great  inqxirtant  changes  in  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  moral  world.  Ix*t  our  pride  confess  that  it  is  n(»t 
human  wistlom,  it  is  not  human  virtue,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for 
remarkable  pid>lic  reformations  ;  but  to  the  Providence  of  Gotl,  which 
makes  the  selfish  and  ambitious  ])assions  of  men  his  instruments  of 
general  pKnl.’ 

This  is  botli  historically  true  and  didactically  just;  and  yet, 
how  little  considcrctl !  How  op|X)site  to  the  shallow  philosophy 
of  the  l)eontol(»gists  and  rtilitarians !  It  deserves  inquiry. 
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liowever,  how  far  giMul  men  may  Ix'  to  hlame,  through  their 
su])inencss  and  want  of  moral  courage,  (which,  in  tliem,  is  want 
of  faith,)  for  the  very  necessity  thus  created  of  employing  bad 
men  to  do,  .from  vile  motives,  and  with  all  sorts  of  attendant 
niischief,^i?  work  of  reformation.  Let  it  not  \>e  thought  that 
Divinc^Wovidence,  for  the  sake  of  manifesting  the  wise  and 
iK'neti^nt  sovereignty  of  his  disiK'usations,  would  prefer  to  work 
hv  evil  instruments,  (if  we  may  be  allowetl  so  to  s]H'ak,)  were  hi« 
own  servants  found  doing  their  part.  It  is  not  sn  that  this  will 
of  (iod  is  done  in  hvnven. 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  this  year  (1789),  that  Miss  More 
first  Ix'gan  to  take  a  lively  interest  and  an  active  part  in  the  in¬ 
struction  of  the  neglected  )>o])ulation  in  the  neighl)ourhiMKl  of 
Hristol.  The  state  of  our  rural  districts  at  this  time,  under  the 
almost  undisturhed  reign  of  thv  Katahiishtnenf^  seems  to  have 
been,  in  a  moral  and  intellectual  res]>cct,  little  l)eyond  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Japan,  and  far  Ixdow  that  which  now 
characterises  the  islanders  of  the  South  Seas.  The  following 
extracts  furnish  a  picture  of  actual  English  manners,  within  ten 
miles  of  the  second  city  of  the  kingdom  in  commercial  wealth  and 
importance  at  that  time,  not  five  and  forty  years  ago  ! 

<  1  was  told  w’c  should  meet  with  great  opposition  if  I  did  not  try  to 
propitiate  the  chief  despot  of  the  village,  who  is  very  rich,  and  very 
brutal ;  so  1  ventured  to  the  den  of  this  monster,  in  a  country  us  sa¬ 
vage  as  himself,  near  Bridgewater.  He  begged  I  would  not  think  of 
bringing  any  religion  into  the  country  ;  it  was  the  worst  thing  in  the 
world  for  the  |KH)r,  for  it  made  them  lazy  and  useless.  In  vain  I  re¬ 
presented  to  him  that  they  would  Im?  more  industrious  as  they  were 
iK'tter  princijded  ;  and  that  for  my  own  part  I  had  no  sidfish  views  in 
what  I  w'as  doing,  He  gave  me  to  understand  that  he  knew’  the  world 
ttK>  w’ell  to  l)elieve  either  the  one  or  the  other.  Somewhat  dismayed  to 
find  that  my  success  Iwre  no  projmrticin  to  my  submissions,  1  was  al¬ 
most  discouraged  from  more  visits ;  hut  I  found  that  friends  must  be 
secured  at  all  events,  for,  if  all  thesi*  rich  savages  set  their  faces  against 
us,  and  influenced  the  jxior  |>et»ple,  I  saw’  that  nothing  but  hostilities 
would  ensue  ;  so  I  made  eleven  more  of  these  agreeable  visits ;  and,  as 
I  improved  in  the  art  of  canvassing,  had  lietter  success.  MissWil- 
lK*rforce  w’ould  have  l)een  shocked  had  she  seen  the  petty  tyrants 
w’hos4>  ins(»lence  I  stroked  and  tamed,  the  ugly  children  I  praised,  the 
jMiinters  and  spaniels  I  caressed,  the  cider  1  commended,  and  the  wine 
I  sw  allow  ed.  After  these  irresistible  flatteries,  1  enquired  of  each,  if 
he  could  recommend  me  to  a  house,  and  said  that  1  had  a  little  plan 
which  I  ho()ed  would  secure  their  orchards  from  l)eing  robbed,  their 
rabbits  fnun  being  shot,  their  game  from  being  st<»leri,  and  which 
might  lower  the  |Hior-rates.  If  effect  be  the  best  proof  of  eloquence, 
then  mine  w’as  a  gtsMl  s})ei‘ch,  for  1  gained,  at  length,  the  hearty  con¬ 
currence  of  the  whole  f)eople,  and  their  promise  to  discourage  or  favour 
the  |M>or  in  projiortion  as  they  wen»  attentive  or  negligent  in  sending 
VOL.  xii. — N.s.  3  II 
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their  cliililreii.  Patty »  who  is  with  me,  says  she  has  ^hhI  ho)H*  tiiut 
the  hearts  of  some  these*  rich  ]MM»r  wretches  may  1h*  touched  ;  they 
are  as  i;:iioraiit  as  the  beasts  tiiat  perisli,  iiitoxic-ateil  every  day  before 
dinner,  uml  plunged  in  such  vices  as  make  me  begin  to  think  London 
a  virtmnis  |)lace.  15y  their  assistance,  I  procured  immediately  a  giHMi 
house,  which,  when  a  partition  is  taken  down  and  a  window  added, 
will  receive  a  great  number  of  cliildren.  Tlie  house  and  an  excellent 
garden  of  almost  an  acre  of  ground,  1  have  taken  at  once  for  six  guineas 
and  a  half  per  year.  I  have  ventured  to  take  it  for  seven  vcnr,v,  — there 
is  courage  for  you  !  It  is  to  be  put  in  order  immediately  ;  “  for  the 
night  Cometh  and  it  is  a  comfort  to  think,  that  though  1  may  Ik* 
dust  and  ashes  in  a  few  weeks,  yet  by  that  time  this  l)usincss  will  be 
in  actual  motitm.  I  have  written  to  different  manufacturing  towns  for 
a  mistress,  but  can  get  nothing  hitherti*.  As  to  the  mistress  for  the 
Sunday  schiM>l,  and  the  religious  part,  1  have  employed  ^Irs.  Kaster- 
brmik,  of  wluise  judgement  1  have  a  gocal  opinion.  1  hope  Miss  \V. 
will  not  be  frightened,  but  I  am  afraid  she  must  be  called  a  Methodist. 

1  asked  the  farmers  if  they  had  no  resident  curate ;  they  told  me  they 
had  a  right  to  insist  on  one  ;  whicli  right,  they  confessed,  they  had 
never  ventured  to  exercise,  for  fear  t/teir  tithes  should  be  raised.  1 
blunhed  for  my  sj>ecies.' 

•  •  •  mm* 

‘It  is  grit‘Vons  to  reth*ct,  that  wliile  we  are  s(*nding  missionaries  to 
our  distant  ci>lonies,  our  own  villages  are  perishing  for  lack  of  instruc¬ 
tion  ' 

‘  We  have  in  tliis  ncighbourhcMMl  thirteen  adjoining  parishes,  with¬ 
out  so  much  as  even  a  resident  curate.  1  am  ileeply  convinced  how 
very  p<M>r  and  inadecpiate  any  misendile  attempts  of  mine  can  be,  to 
rectify  so  witle-spread  an  evil ;  yet  I  could  not  be  comfortable  till 
sometidng  was  alteinpteil.  We  have,  tlierefore,  t*stablished  schools 
and  various  little  institutions,  over  a  tract  of  country  of  ton  or  twelve 
miles,  and  have  near  live  liundred  children  in  training.’ 

‘  .Vs  the  land  is  almost  pagan,  we  bring  down  persons  of  great  re¬ 
putation  from  other  jilaees  ;  and  tlie  improvements  are  great  for  tin* 
time.  Ilut  how  we  shall  be  abh*  to  keep  up  these  things  with  so  much 
opposititin,  vice,  poverty,  and  ignorance,  as  we  have  to  deal  with,  I 
cannot  guess.  1  should  not  enter  into  tliese  details,  but  1  know  you 
expect  an  acc<nint  i»f  what  1  have  iu  en  doing.’ 

A  letter  written  to  Mr.  Wilberforce  in  179U  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  clctailetl  account  (»f  the  ])rogrcss  of  the  lH*nevolent  experiment 
at  rbeddnr. 

‘  Perhaps  it  is  the  best  answer  to  your  question,  to  describe  the 
origin  and  ]>rogress  of  one  of  our  schools  detached  from  the  rest.  And 
I  select  C’heddar.  which  yen  were  the  immt*diate  cause  of  our  taking 
up.  After  the  iliscoveries  made  of  the  deplorable  state  of  that  place, 
my  sister  ami  I  went  and  t(M»k  a  Imlging  at  a  little  public  house  there, 
to  st»e  what  we  etnild  do,  for  we  were  utterly  at  a  loss  how  to  begin.  We 
found  more  than  two  thousand  people  in  the  parish,  alnuist  all  very 
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iMNtr ;  no  gentry  ;  u  dozen  wealthy  funners,  hard,  brutid,  and  ignuraiit. 
\V’e  visited  them  all,  picking  up  at  one  house  (like  fortune-tellers)  the 
name  and  ciiaracter  of  the  next.  We  told  them,  we  intendetl  to  set  up 
a  sclmol  for  their  jHK»r.  They  did  not  like  it.  We  assured  them,  we 
did  not  desire  a  shilling  from  them,  but  wished  for  their  concurrence, 
as  we  knew  they  cmild  iiiHuence  their  workmen.  One  of  the  fanners 
seemed  pleased  and  civil ;  he  was  rich,  but  covetous,  a  hard  drinker, 
and  his  wife  a  woman  of  loose  morals,  but  gtHnl  natural  setist*:  she  ))C- 
came  our  friend,  sooner  than  some  of  the  decent  and  formal  ;  and  let 
us  a  house,  the  only  one  in  the  parish,  at  .t,‘7  pvr  annum,  with  a  giMnl 
garden.  Adjoining  to  it  was  a  large  o\-house ;  this  we  nsded  and 
floored  ;  and  by  ])Utting  in  a  couple  of  windows,  it  made  a  gmul  scIumiU 
room.  While  this  was  doing,  we  went  to  every  house  in  the  place, 
and  foil  ml  every  house  a  scene  tif  tlie  greatest  iguonince  and  vice. 
W'e  saw  but  one  Bible  in  all  the  ])arish,  and  that  was  used  to  prop  a 
riower-jM»t.  Xo  clergyman  had  resided  in  it  for  fortv  years.  One 
rode  over,  thrt*e  miles  from  W  ells,  to  preach  once  on  a  Sunday,  but  no 
weekly  duty  was  done,  or  sick  persons  visited  ;  and  children  were  often 
buried  witlioiit  any  funeral  .service.  Hight  people  in  the  morning,  and 
twenty  in  the  afteriUKni,  was  a  gisal  ct)i!greg:\tion.  \Vv  spent  our 
whole  time  in  getting  at  the  characters  of  tlie  ]>eople,  the  employment, 
wages,  and  number  of  every  family  ;  and  this  we  have  done  in  our 
other  nine  parishes.  On  a  fixed  tlay,  of  which  we  gave  notice  in  the 
church,  every  waiinan  with  all  her  children  above  six  years  old,  met  us. 
W’e  took  an  exact  list  from  their  account,  and  engaged  one  hundred 
and  twenty  to  attend  on  the  bdlow'ing  Suudav.  A  great  many 
refused  to  send  their  children,  iinle.ss  we  would  pay  them  for  it ;  and 
not  a  few’  refused,  because  they  were  not  sure  of  my  intentions,  being 
apprehensive  that  at  the  end  of  seven  years,  if  they  attended  so  long, 

I  should  acquire  a  power  over  them,  and  .send  them  beyond  sea.  I 
must  have  heard  this  myself  in  oriler  to  believe  that  so  much  ignorance 

existed  out  of  Africa . W’e  are  now’  in  our  sixth 

year  at  Cheddar,  and  tw'o  hundred  children,  and  above  two  hundred 
old  people,  constantly  attend,  (hnl  has  blessed  the  w’ork  beyond  all  my 
hopes.  The  farmer’s  wife  (our  landlady)  is  become  mie  of  the  most 
eminent  C’hristians  I  know’;  and  though  we  had  last  year  the  great 
misfortune  to  lose  our  elder  mistress,  her  truly  Christian  death  was 
made  the  means  of  confirming  many  in  piety  ;  and  the  ilaughter  pro¬ 
ceeds  in  the  w’ork  w'ith  great  ability.’ — p.  IKK). 

In  September  Miss  .More  writes. to  Mr.  Newton. 

‘  You  w  ill  be  glad  to  hear  that  our  work  rather  increases.  I  think 
our  various  scIuhiIs  and  societies  consist  of  aUnit  sixtei'ii  or  seventeen 
hundred.  Tliis  w’ould  comparatively  l>e  little  fatigue,  it  they  lay  near 
together,  but  our  ten  ])arishes  lie  at  considerable  distances,  so  that  jioor 
Battv  and  I  have  a  diameter  of  above  twenty  miles  to  travel  in  order 
to  get  at  them.  In  some  of  these  parishes  we  dare  not  do  all  we  it'ish, 
l»v  reason  of  the  worldly  eh‘rgymeii,  who  are  now’  jpiiet  and  civil,  but 
who  would  iK'come  hostih*  if  we  attempted  in  ihrir  parishes  what  we 
do  in  some  others.  In  some  of  the  most  profligate  places,  we  have  had 

II  -j 
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the  most  succejw ;  and  where  we  chietiy  fail,  it  is  with  your  pretiy  good 
kind  of'  jteoplr,  who  «lo  not  see  how  they  can  be  better.  I  tnink  it  has 
pleased  (hal  to  give  us  the  most  rapid  pn>gress  in  the  parish  we  last 
to<»k  up,  not  ulM»ve  a  year  ago.  This  place  has  helped  to  |KH»ple  the 
county  gaol  and  llotany  Lay,  lawond  anv  I  know  of.  They  8t*eme<l 
to  have  reaclunl  a  sort  of  crisis  of  iniquity.  Of  iu‘ar  two  hundred 
children,  many  of  them  grown  up,  hardly  any  had  ever  seen  the  inside 
of  a  church  since  tliey  were  christened.  I  cannot  tell  you  the  aviditv 
with  which  the  Scriptures  were  received  bv  nuinlM*rs  of  these  poor 
crinitures.  Finding  the  heads  of  the  parish  (farmers)  quite  as  ignorant 
as  their  lalnuirers,  we  devised  a  method,  at  the  otitst't,  of  saving  their 
j)ride,  by  setting  apart  one  evening  in  the  week  on  purpose  for  their 
instruction.  Alsive  twenty  i»f  them,  including  their  wives,  attend, 
and  many  st'em  to  1k‘  brought  under  serious  impressions. 

*  One  great  In'uefit  which  1  have  found  to  result  from  our  projects 
is,  the  removal  of  that  great  gulf  which  has  divided  the  rich  and  pcnir 
in  these  country  parishes,  by  making  them  mei't  tt»gether ;  whereas 
lH*fore,  they  hardly  thiuight  they  were  children  of  one  common 
Father.’ 

With  tiic  ])rogrcss  of  her  benevolent  exertions  for  tlic  salvation 
of  others,  it  is  highly  remarkable  how  her  own  advancement  in 
spirituality  kept  ])aee.  'Thus  it  is,  that  active  usefulness  is  ge¬ 
nerally  found  to  Ik*  a  meana  of  holiness :  “  he  that  watereth, 
shall  himself  als<)  he  watered.''  Nor  can  we  doubt  that  her  re¬ 
ligious  comfort  also  was  advanced  by  her  ministries  to  others. 
\Ve  obtain  from  a  letter  to  Mr.  AX'ilherforce,  (Vol.  II.  p.  408,) 
a  glimpse  into  her  very  heart  :  she  there  complains  that  she 
has  little  sensible  joy,  fiaving  ‘  a  stronger  sense  of  sin  than  of 
‘  pardon  and  acceptance,'  though  entertaining  ‘  the  firmest  he- 
‘  lief  of  lioth  on  the  gospel  terms.'  This  was  doubtless  owing, 
in  some  degree,  as  she  was  herself  aware,  to  the  influence  of  na¬ 
tural  temper;  ‘doubt  and  fear’  iK'ing,  she  says,  (who  would 
otherwise  liave  susjiected  it  ?)  her  ‘  governing  principles  in  com- 
‘  mon  life.’  How  far  it  might  Ix'  traced  to  theological  bias,  is  a 
delicate  point,  which  we  scarcely  venture  to  touch  upon.  We 
use  the  term  bias,  In'causc  her  creed  was  assuredly  purely  evan¬ 
gelical.  Kven  where  this  is  the  case,  there  may  he  habits  of 
thinking  or  of  feeling,  the  result  of  early  prejudice,  association, 
or  other  circumstances,  which  ])revent  the  acknowledged  creed 
from  exerting  its  full  and  natural  influence.  Miss  IVIorc  had 
bet'll  much  indebted  to  the  Port  Royal  authors,  at  an  earlier 
stage  of  her  religious  history  ;  and  she  retained  a  preference  for 
that  school  of  divinity  in  which  the  religion  of  the  heart  is  more 
accurately  analysed  and  more  prominently  displayed,  than  the  doc¬ 
trines  which  are  the  instrument  of  regeneration,  and  the  secret  nou¬ 
rishment  of  the  spiritual  principle  *,  She  ap]H'ars  to  have  had 


See  pag«?  878  of  onr  last  Xurnlior. 
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something  approaching  to  a  morbid  dread  of  ('alvinisin,  which 
dread  would  tend  to  keep  her  at  a  distance  from  something  better 
than  any  /.vm,  not  in  creed,  hut  in  habits  of  feeling,  'fbus  we  find 
Mr.  Newton  writing  to  her  in  the  following  terms : — 

*  I  give  ytni  full  credit,  Madam,  that  you  are  not  an  enemy  to  the 
Calvinists  ;  I  believe  tfou  are  one  yourselj\  though  you  are  not  aware 
of  it*.  There  are  schemes  of  Calvinism,  so  called,  which  you  dis¬ 
approve  of,  and  so  do  1.  The  talk  of  smne  reputed  Calvinists  is  no 
more  musical  in  my  ear  than  the  mewing  of  a  cat.  If  the  world  so 
pleased,  I  had  rather  Ik?  called  a  Petrist  or  a  Paulist,  than  a  Calvin¬ 
ist  ;  but,  reproachful  as  the  last  term  is  deemed  by  fashionable  folks, 

I  must  not  be  ashamed  of  it,  iK'caiise  I  believe  (^alvin  to  have  l)een 
an  eminent  servant  of  (ichI,  and  his  writings,  es|)ecially  his  latter 
writings,  are  scriptural,  judicious,  and  accurate.* 

In  the  letter  above  referred  to,  Miss  More  ingenuously  con¬ 
fesses,  that  ‘  God's  merey  in  Christ  Jesus,  though’  her  ‘acknow- 
‘  ledged  trust,'  she  was  ‘  obliged  to  »vek  for' :  that  is,  it  did  not, 
like  a  consciousness  of  her  ‘  sinful  estate,'  ‘  readily  present 
‘  itself.'  Hence,  her  very  desire  after  perfection,  she  felt  to 
})rocee<l  too  much  from  ‘  im])atience  and  self-love.'  ‘  I  do  not,' 
she  says,  ‘  I  think,  at  all  lean  on  my  own  wretched  perform- 
‘ances;  yet,  I  have  a  coldness  in  doing,  and  a  sensible  anxiety 
‘  in  omitting  them.'  Now,  while  admitting,  as  we  have  done, 
that  natural  temper  had  much  to  do  with  this,  (as  it  has  with  all 
the  operations  of  mind  and  character,)  yet,  since  the  medium 
through  which  the  natural  tem})er  generally  exerts  itself,  is  the 
opinions,  we  must  think  that  such  a  temper  more  peculiarly  re¬ 
quired  the  remedial  and  sanative  influence  of  the  doctrines  of 
grace.  Those  only  can  “  joy  in  God ",  who  constantly  realize 
having  “  received  the  reconciliation." 

In  this  respect,  however.  Miss  More  found  the  benefit  of  her 
lalmurs  of  love.  Some  extracts  from  her  diary  are  given  under  the 
date  of  1 794,  from  which  we  must  select  a  few  sentences. 

‘  1  find  much  pleasure  and  profit  in  a  course  of  Henry's  Exposition  of 
St.  Luke.  It  is  now',  I  thi?iK,  five  or  six  years  since  1  have  been  ena¬ 
bled  by  the  grace  of  God  in  a  good  degree  to  give  up  all  human  studies.  I 
have  not  allowed  myself  to  read  any  classic  <«*  Pagan  author  for  many 
years, — 1  mean  by  myself.  These  are  but  small  sacrifices  that  1  am  called 
to  make.  Give  me  grace,  O  God,  for  greater,  if  thou  callest  me  to  them. 
I  desire  to  ascril)c  it  to  thy  grace,  that  1  have  long  since  had  much  plea¬ 
sure  in  serious  books.  1  now  w'illingly  read  little  of  which  religion  is 
not  the  subject. 

‘  I  desire  to  rememlxT  with  particular  gratitude  in  my  devotions, 
that  on  this  day  five  years  my  colleague  and  myself  set  up  our  first  re- 


•  Whitfield  is  reported  to  have  said  the  same  thing  of  Fletcher. 
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ligiou.s  iiiHtitutioii  ut  C'hiHlilar.  Hlcsks  the  l»ril,  1)  my  soul,  for  the  seed 
that  was  that  <lay  .s«»\vii  !  Hless  the  Imrd  for  the  progress  of  ehris- 
tiaiiity  in  that  re^itni  of  darkness,  where  many  have  Ihh'ii  brought  to 
*•  know  the  trutlj  as  it  is  in  .Fesus!”  Do  thou  daily  turn  more  hearts 
from  tlarkness  to  light,  and  preserve  them  from  falling  back  again.  () 
Lord,  1  desire  to  bless  thy  holy  name  for  so  many  means  of  doing  gtHnl, 
and  that,  when  1  vi>it  the  {H»or,  1  am  enabietl  to  mitigate  some  of  their 
miseries.  I  ble.''S  tluv,  that  thou  hast  ctillcMl  me  to  this  employment, 
uhieh,  in  addition  to  many  other  advantagi's,  ctuitributes  to  ktrp  my 
heart  lender.’ 

W(*  iiuisi  now  turn  back  to  notice  a  few  circumstances  of  bio- 
gra})bical  interest,  wbicli  belong  to  an  earlier  date. 

In  the  year  I/IH),  .Miss  I^lore  published  her  “  I’.stiinatc  of  the 
Heligion  of  the  b'a^lutmable  World,’’'  in  which,  assuming  a  bolder 
.strain  than  in  her  'I'hoiiglus  tm  the  Manners  of  the  (Ireat,"  site 
animadverted  t)n  the  absence  of  religion  from  the  education  and 
habits  of  tlic  higher  classes.  The  work  was  Imuglit  up  and  read 
with  the  .same  avidity  as  its  ])rv‘(lcecssor.  Within  two  years  it  liad 
reached  a  Hfth  eiiition.  'I'he  name  of  the  autlmr  was  not  on  the 
title-page,  but  good  Hi.sho])  Portcus  gallantly  declared  it  to  be 
unf  d/or//.v,  anf  .tn^r/ns^  and  tells  his  fair  correspondent,  that  she 
had  taken  the  wise  o^'lrich  for  her  model  of  concealment.  Her 
iu‘\t  ])ub!icalion  was  of  a  humbler,  but  not  less  uselul  cast.  Called 
u]»on  by  friends  from  all  quarters  to  })roduce  some  ])opular  trjict 
in  counteraction  of  the  pernicious  wHtings  of  the  day,  w  hieh  were 
di.sseminating  revolutionary  and  atheistic  princi])les,  Miss  More, 
although  slie  had  ])ublicly  refused  comjiliance,  through  distrust  of 
her  own  abilities,  resolved  to  make  an  attempt  in  secret.  Having 
composed  **  Village  Politics,  by  Will  Chi]),"  she  clandestinely  sent 
it  by  a  friend  to  Mr.  Uivington,  instead  of  to  her  own  |)ublishcr, 
in  order  to  aviud  sus])icion. 

*  In  three  or  four  days,  every  j>o.Nt  brought  her  from  London  a  pre.seiit 
of  this  luhniraljle  little  tract,  with  urgent  entrraties  that  she  would  use 
every  possible  means  of  (lis.semiiiati ng  it,  as  the  strongest  antidote  that 
etiuhl  Ih'  udmini>ten*d  to  the  ])revailiiig  jM)iso!i.  It  Hew  with  a  rajn’dity 
which  may  a])}H*ar  incredihle  tothoM*  whose  memories  do  not  reach  hack 
to  tin*  periml,  into  every  ])art  of  the  kingdtim.  i\Iany  thousands  were 
sent  by  (iovernment  to  Si*othiml  and  Ireland.  Xunierous  patriotic  per¬ 
sons  j)rinttHl  largi'  editi«»n.s  of  it  at  their  own  expense' ;  and  in  London 
only,  many  hundred  tlnnisands  were  smm  circulated. 

‘  Internal  evidence  Ih'I rayed  the  secret;  and  when  the  truth  came 
out,  inmimerahle  were  the  tlianks  ami  cimgratulations  which  bore  cor¬ 
dial  testimony  to  the  merit  t>f  a  performance  by  wbicli  the  tact  and  iri- 
telligiMict*  of  a  single  fi*mah‘  bad  “  wielded  at  will  the  tierce  demoenuie 
of  Knghind,”  and  tnrnetl  the  tiile  of  misguided  opinion.’ 

Her  next  ]mbiicalion  was,  “  Remarks"  on  the  atheistical  speech 
of  DujHint  to  the  National  ('onvention  ;  the  profits  of  the  .sale  of 
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wliicli  (amounting  to  aUmt  she  ilevoii'tl  to  the  fund 

raised  for  the  relief  of  the  Freneh  emignint  elerg>’.  'Plie  suceess 
of  “Village  Politics"  encouraged  her,  in  tn  commence  her 

monthly  sene's  of  cheap  repository  tracts  for  the  instntetion  of  the 
Ufvver  classes,  with  a  view  to  counteract  tlie  |M)ison  which  was  con¬ 
tinually  flowing  through  the  channel  of  vulgar,  licentious,  and 
seditious  publications.  The  success  suqiassed  her  most  sntiguine 
ex|H’ctations.  'I'wo  millions  of  the  tracts  were  sold  in  the  first 
vear ;  a  circumstance  at  that  time  un])recedented.  Hut,  as  they 
were  sold  below  cost  price,  her  object  l>eing  to  undersell  the  trash 
she  wished  to  su]>ersede,  the  ex|H*nse  was  considerable,  which  was 
prom])tly  met  by  suhscri))ti  >ns  from  lier  friends.  'Phe  great  ex¬ 
ertion  whiih  this  noble  uiulertaking  involved,  materially  under¬ 
mined  her  liealth,  besides  occujn  ing  the  time  which  she  might 
Ijave  emjdoyed  in  producing  writings  that  would  have  increased 
her  income;  ‘  an  increase,'  her  hiograjdier  remarks,  ‘wliieh  her 
large  disbursements  for  her  schools  must  have  rendered  expe- 
‘  dient.'  'Pliese  Tracts  made  their  way,  not  only  into  kitchens 
and  nurseries,  but  even  into  drawing-rooms;  and  the  Author  at 
length  judged  it  ex]>edient  to  ])rint  a  handsome  edition  of  the 
whole  series  in  three  volumes,  rom])are,  remarks  a  friend  who 
knows  how  to  write  both  for  great  and  small,  the  ]>olished  and 
the  ])easant, — ‘  C’om]>are  Hannah  More's  labours  for  the  ]M)or, 
and  her  'JVacts,  with  Harriet  Martineau’s  very  ingenii.us,  but 
very  incflTcctive  compositions;  the  latter  scarcely  ever  reaching 
the  ])oorat  all.  ^(’hristianity  alone  stoops  to  thvm^  even  from  the 
third  heaven;  and  to  that  elevation  tlie  mind  of  the  philanthro¬ 
pist  must  be  caught  u]),  l)elbre  he  will  ever  be  //Ve  to  8t<»op  so, 
after  the  exam])le  of  the  Son  of  (iod,  who  came  from  the  throne 
of  the  universe,  to  ])reach  g(»od  tidings  to  the  poor.'  'I'his  fine 
remark,  pencilled  in  our  copy,  warm  from  the  heart,  by  one  who 
ought  to  have  been  the  reviewer  of  these  volumes,  we  durst  not 
pass  ofl‘  as  our  own,  even  though  secure  against  the  charge  of 
jilagiary. 

'I'wo  volumes  are  yet  before  us,  abounding  with  ])assageK  marked 
for  citation  or  comment ;  but  the  length  to  which  this  article  has 
already  extended,  compels  us  to  resist  the  tem|)tation  to  pursue 
our  abstract ;  and  we  must  take  some  other  o])portunity  of  no¬ 
ticing  the  works  which  have  chiefly  established  Miss  More's  re¬ 
putation  as  an  ethical  writer.  In  ske  uublished  her 

Strictures  on  I'cmale  Kducation,  which  had  the  honour  of 
being  attacked  for  the  religious  opinions  maintained  in  it,  bv 
Archdeacon  Daubeny ;  a  circumstance  Mr.  Roberts  does  not  ad¬ 
vert  to.  As  Miss  More  prudently  declined  to  reply,  the  Arcli- 
deacon's  miserable  remonstrance  has  vanished,  and  is  forgotten  ; 
while  the  treatise  he  proscril>ed  has  l)ecome  a  standard  work.  Slie 
WHS,  however,  doomed  to  encounter  a  more  serious  and  formidable 
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op}M)Mtion  from  anoiluT  quarter;  ami  tor  three  years,  a  violent  war¬ 
fare  of  calnnniy  and  inulevolent  |H‘rsecution,  eliieHy  promoted  by 
the  ( 'urate  of  lllagdon,  was  earriinl  on  against  her,  from  the  pulpit 
and  the  press,  at  a  time  when  her  health  appeared  to  he  giving  wav 
under  the  pressure  t)f  a  severe  ague  of  si'ven  months.  Mr.  Ko- 
IktIs  has  declinecj^to  ‘  unravel  the  details  of  this  disgusting  his¬ 
tory,"  and  though  it  is  not  uninsiruelive,  we  do  not  regret  that 
we  have  no  nxim  to  enter  upon  the  subject.  Here,  the  curate, 
seems  to  have  In'en  just  such  a  clerical  ruHian  and  firebrand  as 
the  Hevn'vnd  Mr.  (lathercole*.  lie  sunk,  at  last,  into  deserved 
contempt,  and  died  in  IHli.  Mr.  HoIktIs  has  certainly  not 
done  his  part  as  a  biographer  in  this  part  of  the  narrative,  as  the 
reader  is  left  to  guess  out,  as  he  may,  how  the  whole  aflair  was 
conducted  and  terminated. 

Part  IN  .  opens  with  the  removal  of  Miss  More  and  her  sisters 
to  Harley  Wood,  in  IHO:?,  where  she  sought  to  enjoy  that  retire¬ 
ment  and  leisure  for  which  she  had  long  sighed,  and  which  the 
state  of  her  health  demanded.  Here,  however,  she  was  not  idle  ; 
and  in  the  spring  of  1H0.>,  appeared  her  Hints  towards  forming 
the  Character  of  a  Young  Princess;"'  anonymously,  hut,  from 
internal  evidence,  the  author  was  discovered  immediately.  The 
Kdinhurgh  Review  made  it  the  subject  of  a  furious  and  virulent 
attack;  notwithstanding  which,  the  work  went  through  three 
editions  in  the  course  of  the  same  year.  In  IHCXi,  Mrs.  More,  as 
she  is  now  styled  by  her  Hiogra])hcr,  was  seized  with  a  dangerous 
and  tedious  illness,  which  long  rendered  her  restoration  to  life 
doubtful ;  and  nearly  two  years  ela])sed  before  she  was  able  again 
to  turn  her  thoughts  to  literary  exertions.  Her  next  production 
was  ‘‘  Ccelehs  in  search  of  a  Wife,  "  which  a]>pcared  in  IHOi),  w  ith¬ 
out  her  name.  ‘  It  was  written,'  she  says,  ‘  to  amuse  the  languor 
‘  of  disease."  Phe  sale  of  ‘  ten  large  impressions  in  the  first  six 
months,"  indemnified  the  Author  for  the  severe  and,  in  some 
eases,  rancorous  criticism  which  this  work  met  with.  In  1811, 
M  rs.  More  published,  with  her  name,  “  Practical  Piety,"’  in  two 
volumes.  ’This  was  followed,  within  a  year,  by  “Christian  Morals.’" 
In  181.5,  ap|H*are<l  her  “Ks.say  on  the  Character  and  Writings  of 
St.  Paul.""  Its  Author  had  then  completed  her  seventieth  year! 
'I'he  writer  of  this  article  had  the  high  gratification  of  visiting 
her  in  that  vear,  and  of  seeing  her  with  eve  undimmed  hv  age  or 


•  A  letter  from  Miss  More  to  Sir  \V\  Pepy.s,  (N'ol.  HI.  ]>.  2;i8,) 
refers  to  *  itvo  jact)hin  ami  infidel  curates,  p<K>r  and  ainhitious/  who 
sought,  by  attacking  Miss  More  and  her  sclnsds,  to  ‘get  preferment/ 
NVho  Ht'rt**s  ct»m|H‘er  was,  d4»cs  nut  apjHnir.  The  charges  brought 
against  Miss  More,  notv  seem  gross  and  monstrous  to  have  lH*en 
ventunHl  n|>on. 
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suil'oring,  and  a  mind  uns)>ont  hy  incessant  labours.  In  a  letter 
written  in  dune  of  the  following  year,  to  Mr.  Knox,  (Bishop 
Jehh’s  correspondent,)  after  mentioning  the  domestic  affliction 
she  had  been  calletl  to  endure,  from  the  continued  illness  of  her 
Ik*1ovihI  sisters,  Martha  and  Sarah,  and  her  omn  ill  state  of 
health,  slie  thus  expresses  the  spirit  of  calm  resignation  by  which 
slie  was  sustained  in  cheertulness. 

*  1  am  so  far  your  disciple,  that  is  so  much  of  an  optimist,  as  to  see 
a  irraciously  pmvidentiul  hand  in  all  tlu'se  dealings.  1  feel,  even  at 
mv  age,  that  1  stand  in  iit‘ed  of  reiteniltHi  corrt*ction.  My  temper  is 
natiinillv  piy.  This  piyety,  even  time  and  sickness  liave  not  much 
im]uired.  1  have  carried  too  much  sail.  My  life,  u|>on  the  whole, 
must  1)0  reckoned  an  uncommonly  nrosjHTous  and  happy  one.  1  have 
U'cii  blessed  with  more  friends  of  a  sujierior  cast,  than  Imve  often 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  so  humble  an  individuaL  Nothing  hut  the  grace  of 
(hnl,  and  frequent  attacks,  through  life,  of  very  severe  sickness,  ct)ul(f 
have  kej)t  me  in  lolcrahle  order.  If  I  am  no  l)etter,  with  all  these 
visitations,  what  should  !  ha\T  l>een  witln)ut  them?  No,  my  dear 
Sir,  I  have  never  vet  felt  a  blow’,  of  which  I  did  not  j>erceive  the  in- 
disj>ensahle  neet*ssity ;  in  which,  on  refltTtion,  1  did  not  set' and  hvl 
the  compassionate  hand  of  Divine  merr%',~tlie  chastisement  of  a  len¬ 
der  Father !  * 

In  September  1B19,  Mrs.  More  was  bereaved  of  her  beloved 
and  devoted  sister  Martha,  in  the  ()7th  year  of  her  age, — the 
last  that  remained  of  the  four;  a  loss  irreparable,  but  sustained 
with  Christian  fortitude.  She  had  just  completed  for  the  press, 
her  last  literary  performance,  which  she  published  shortly  after¬ 
wards,  under  the  title  of  “  Modem  Sketches.*”  An  impression  of 
1500  was  speedily  consumed,  and  a  second  edition  was  soon 
called  for.  As  the  ‘  lively  and  perspicuous  prmluct  of  her  intel¬ 
lect,^  at  the  age  of  seventv-live,  it  is  not  the  least  remarkable  of 
lier  works.  The  spring  and  summer  of  1B20  were,  to  Mrs.  More, 
a  season  of  severe  and  continued  illness,  which  confined  her  to 
her  chamber.  In  October  1B21,  she  received  the  report  of  the 
death  of  her  ‘  ancient  and  valuable  friend,'  Mrs.  Garrick,  then  in 
her  hundredth  year!  Her  own  life  hung  in  suspense,  during 
great  ])art  of  the  following  year;  and  for  six  months,  she  was 
confined  to  her  IkhI  by  continued  fever.  Hut  again  she  rallied. 
She  says,  in  a  letter  to  her  old  friend,  Sir  \W  Pepys,  in  June 
182,5,  ‘1  lately  reckoned  up  thirty  physicians  who  had  attended 
‘  me  in  numberless  successive  illnesses — all  taken ! — I  left.'  For 
more  than  twenty  years  before  her  death,  she  had  been  deurived 
of  both  smell  and  taste;  a  privation  which,  with  happy  alcnemy, 
she  converts  into  an  occasion  of  gratitude  ;  terming  it,  in  another 
letter,  ‘  a  mercy,  as  all  Divine  appointments  are.' 

‘  For,  having  been  compelled  to  live  on  medicine  for  many  years, 
rather  than  food,  what  disguits  have  I  been  spared.  Then  how  richly 
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has  it  Diacle  up,  in  the  more  valuable,  I  may  say  intellectual 
senses,  for  my  sight  and  hearing  are  perfect.  We  shall  always  find 
mercy  behind  a  cloud,  if  we  look  for  it ;  and  the  doctrine  of  cow/>eiija- 
tion  is  a  favourite  theme  with  me.* 

In  IH'iB,  Mrs.  More  was  led  by  the  discover}’  of  the  ingratitude 
and  villany  of  her  confidential  scr\’ants,  to  quit  for  ever  her 
l)eloved  retreat  at  Harley  \V<kh1,  and  to  remove  to  Clifton,  near 
Hristol.  She  had  then  reached  the  age  of  eighty-three,  and  she 
survivtMl  five  years  and  a  half  longer.  Towards  the  end  of  lH,‘i2, 
the  decay  in  both  her  mental  and  Ixxlily  powers,  which  had  heeii 
slowly  going  on,  became  more  observable.  On  the  7^1'  Se])- 

temlxT  lH.‘kS,  after  having  for  some  weeks  lain  in  a  state  bordering 
on  unconsciousness,  without  any  pain  or  convulsive  effort,  she 
placidly  hreathetl  her  last.  We  shall  not  add  a  word  of  our  own, 
Init  transcrilK*  the  remark  of  the  literary  friend  to  whom  we 
have  alluded,  on  closing  this  most  interesting  and  instructive 
biography.  ^  Hannah  More,  in  these  volumes,  has  passed  through 
‘  the  severest  ordeal  to  which  talents  and  virtue  can  he  suh- 
‘  niitted ;  and  it  is  only  justice  to  say,  that  her  character,  pro- 
‘  gressively  ]mrified,  has  come  out  of  the  Hames  lighted  u])  by  the 
‘  “  sparks  of  her  own  kindling,’'  as  nearly  perfect  as  man  can 
‘  have  evidence  to  ]m)ve.  This  is  the  sincere  testimony  of  one 
‘  who  was  (from  too  little  acquaintance  with  her  works)  a  preju- 
‘  diced  }H'rson,  rather  than  a  ])artial  reader  at  the  beginning,  hut 
‘  has  Ir'cii  so  far  improved  by  the  perusal  of  these  Memoirs  as 
‘  to  confess  his  fault  at  the  end,  and  abjure  it.’  Many  readers 
will,  we  believe,  sympathize  in  this  sentiment.  Of  Hannah  More 
we  might  almost  venture  to  say,  in  the  words  of  Sacred  Writ, 
“  Many  daughters  have  done  virtuously,  hut  thou  excellest  them 
all." 


Art.  II.  An  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  and  Knorrledge  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  Hy  Thomas  Hartw’cH  Horne,  H.D.  of  St. 
John's  (%»lh*gi‘,  (’ambridge.  Hector  of  the  united  parishes  of  St. 
Edmund  the  King  and  St.  Nicholas  Aeons,  Lombard  Street.  Pre- 
l>endary  of  St.  Paul’s.  Seventh  Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged, 
llhistnited  with  numerous  Maps  and  Facsimiles  of  Biblical  MSS. 
4  vols.  Hvo.  London,  18^14. 

i 

^I^HIS  highly  meritorious  and  valuable  compilation  must  he 
*  rankixl  among  the  services  which  have  been  rendered  to  the 
church  hy  lay  theologians.  At  the  time  that  we  had  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  first  recommending  it  to  the  attention  of  our  readers, 
i  Thomas  Hartwell  Horne  was  known  only  as  the  pains-taking, 

I  indefatigable  hihliogra])her,  tilling  the  office  of  librarian  to  the 

Surrey  Institution.  The  work  is  therefore  substantially  the  pro- 
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duction  of  a  layman  ;  and  it  served  as  the  passport  of  the  Author 
to  Episcopal  ordination,  although  he  did  not  graduate  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  till  ten  years  after  he  was  admitteil  toord  ^rs.  In  the  de^ 
dication  of  this  edition  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbur}’,  Mr. 
Horne  says : — 

‘  While  you,  my  Lord,  prt'sided  over  the  Diocese  of  I^)iidon,  when 
1  was  unknown  except  by  the  publication  of  the  first  edition,  you  were 
{dcntsed  to  consider  the  production  of  a  layman,  who,  by  the  dcmth  of  his 
parents,  had  been  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  prosecuting  his  stu¬ 
dies  at  one  of  the  LJniversities,  sufHcient  to  authorire  your  (trace  to 
admit  uie  to  Holy  Orders ;  and  1  was  thus  enabled  to  realize  tbe  long 
cherished  wish  of  devoting  myself  to  the  service  of  our  Keft»rnied 
Church,  in  attachment  to  whose  principles  I  had  been  educated  at  the 
Royal  and  Ancient  Foundation  of  Christ’s  Hitspital.  Your  Grace  has  since 
honoured  my  various  publications  with  your  approlmtion  ;  and  in  pre¬ 
senting  me  to  the  b<*nefice  which  I  now  hold,  your  (tract*  has  enhanctHi 
the  value  <»f  the  favour  conferred  by  the  manner  in  which  it  was  lie- 
stowed  ;  kindly  and  promptly,  without  exjieclathm,  withtmt  solici¬ 
tation.’ 

'rhe  modest  preferment  which  Mr.  Horne  has  at  length  ob¬ 
tained,  has  been  well  bestowed  and  gratefully  receive<l ;  and  the 
Archbishop  has  done  himself  honour  by  the  8|>ontaneous  act  of 
justice  to  a  literary  workman,  by  whose  useful  laliours  the  clergy 
have  been  betiefited.  Well  would  it  have  bi'cn  for  the  E'sta- 
hlishment,  had  similar  considerations  more  frequently  regulated 
the  disposal  of  its  gifts  and  honours.  l)c*eply  jH'rsuaded  as  we 
are,  that  Christianity  stands  in  no  nml  of  a  dowry  from  the  State, 
and  that  an  efticient  ministry  can  Ik*  secured  only  by  the  volun¬ 
tary  system, — that  when  State  proUction  runs  into  patronage,  it 
inevitably  first  enslaves,  and  then  corrupts  the  ('hurch, — we  can¬ 
not,  nevertheless,  escape  from  the  conviction,  that  learning  can 
l)e  perpetuated  and  maintained  only  by  means  of  endowments 
and  generous  rewards.  Nor  do  we  wish  to  deny  that  the  ecclesi¬ 
astical  establishment  of  this  country  has,  incidentally,  and  to  a 
certain  extent,  contributed  to  the  encouragement  of  learning. 
Notwithstanding  the  gross  abuses  which  have  crept  into  both  the 
collegiate  and  the  parochial  branches  of  the  Establishment,  in 
consequence  of  its  abject  bondage  to  aristocratical  ascendancy, 
the  halls  and  stalls  of  the  Church  have,  like  the  cells  and  cloisters 
of  the  monastic  orders  of  other  days,  answered  the  pur|)osc  of  har¬ 
bouring  learniug,  better  than  that  of  promoting  the  purity  and 
extension  of  the  faith.  Rcforc,  however,  we  can  admit  this  con¬ 
sideration  to  have  much  force  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  the 
ecclesiastical  polity  which  blends  the  Church  and  StaU‘,  we  re- 
(|uire  tolic  |)erbuadcd  that  the  most  appropriate  reward  of  literary 
industry,  in  any  branch,  is  the  charge  of  the  souls  of  men,  and 
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that  the  fair  n'Wjird>  of  learning  ought  to  U'  c«>n(inotl  to  tho?*c 
who  have  no  scruples  at  acxx'pting  them  Inmleiuxl  with  such 
conditions. 

In  tlie  pn'sent  inst4UU'C,  Mr.  1  lome  Uvaine  a  clergy  man  through 
choicis  and  the  honours  of  the  I'hun  h  have  slow  I v  iollowod  \n>on 
the  substantial  tniits  of  his  industry  n'apixl  from  the  ]'\ihlic.  'Po 
his  cast' of  singular  gixnl  fortune,  iheri'foiv,  our  rt'marks  will  not 
apply.  Hut  we  cannot  help  reganiing  it  as  an  unhappy  einnim- 
Ktanee,  that,  in  this  country,  the  i'luinh  alone  holds  out  to  lite- 
rar)'  men  any  priie  to  stimulate  their  exertions,  any  ^HTinanent 
pnwision  as  the  rewanl  of  useful  anti  st'lf-ilenying  lal>ours.  The 
consequenet*  of  this  is,  on  the  tmehand,  that  secular  and  irrtdigious 
men  are  tempteil  to  l>ect»me  candidates  for  etvh'siastical  ofht't's  and 
dignities  ;  and,  on  the  otlier,  that  the  ]Ustorship  of  the  flock  of 
C'hrist  is  consigiuxl,  with  all  il^  awful  n's^xmsi  hi  lilies,  to  editors  of 
(ireek  tragedies,  or  writers  of  I'.nglish  plays,  to  leanu'tl  scholars, 
such  as  Harr,  and  IVrson,  and  Malthy,  who,  in  assuming  the 
sacred  oflii't',  are  most  dej>lorahly  out  of  their  element.  'The  onlv 
way  in  which  a  secular  ]'atn>n  can  ]>rovide  for  a  man  of  n'al  gi'uius 
or  learning  is,  hy  pnsenting  him  ti»  a  living  !  Whatever  Ih'  his 
habits  or  chariwter,  he  must  take  onlers  to  ohuin  anvthing.  'Phis 
is  a  svstem  w  hicli  works  ill  lK»th  for  learning  .and  for  ndigion.  'Phe 
duties  which  are  annexed  to  the  In'iiefice,  are  of  a  nature  fi»r  w  inch 
mere  learning  hut  ill  cpialifies;  .uul  if  adt'quately  dist'hargi'd,  they 
wmdd  leave  little  leisure  ft*r  the  pn>stx'ntion  of  l.alH>rious  studies. 
Sinecures  are  blots  upm  the  Church  ;  hut  the  rewards  of  learning 
ought  to  Ih'  sinivures.  No  rt''‘}>onsihle  otiict',  we  admit,  ought  to 
Ik*  of  this  description.  Drtiix's  involving  pn>fessional  dutv  and 
respmsihility  are  not,  however,  the  appropriate  rt'wanl  of  those 
who  have  conseerattxl  themstdves  to  such  pursuits  as,  of  all, 
art'  the  most  inadetjuatcly  remunerated,  bt'cause  the  public  cannot 
appreciate  them.  Political  .and  ndigious  sinecuri's  work  mischief 
VH>th  to  Church  and  State,  hy  harK)uring  corruption  and  formal¬ 
ism  ;  hut  literary  sinet'ures,  judiciously  and  fairly  awarded,  are 
upon  to  no  such  ground  of  objection :  and  the  niggard  spirit  of  de¬ 
mocracy  which  would  grudge  to  literature  the  snug  endowment  or 
scanty  p'nsion,  miscalcidates  the  intert'sts  of  the  Stale,  and  proves 
itst'lf  a  had  economist. 

While,  then,  we  wish  to  see  literaiy  honours  and  rewards  sepa- 
ratcil  from  religious  duties  and  religious  concerns, — deeming  it  not 
less  ahsunl  to  make  a  mere  Gret'k  scholar  a  bishop,  or  a  man  of 
letters  a  sinecure  rector,  tlian  to  confer  dc^ei's  in  divinity  up>n 
generals  and  diplomatists, — we  must  c*oniend,  that  c*ollegiate  en¬ 
dowments  and  Stale  pitronage  are  liotli  usi'ful  and  requisite  for 
the  encouragement  of  letters  and  learned  men ;  and  that  sound 
policy  will  make  just  this  nur  exception  in  favour  of  learning, 
while  maintaining,  as  a  general  rule,  the  superior  efficiency  of  the 
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Tohintan'  principle.  And  the  reason  of  this  exception  is  obvious, 
'rhe  public  is  the  fairest  paymaster  of  its  own  servants,  the  best 
siip]>lior  of  its  own  wants,  so  far  as  it  can  be  made  sensible  of  thoat* 
wants,  lint  learning  and  leamcnl  men  are  not  wanted  for  any 
sp<‘citic  purpose  which  the  public  cau  take  into  its  calculation. 
Education  is  perceived  to  be  a  want ;  religious  instruction  and 
consolation  are  felt  by  all  men  to  Ik*  a  moral  ^^ant,  or  rather  to 
met‘t  a  universid  want ;  the  ]niblic,  therefore,  may  lie  safely  trusteti 
to  support  and  mward  its  schoolmasters  and  religious  teachers 
who  immediately  purvey  to  its  intellectual  and  moral  nect‘8sities. 
Hut  the  scholar  does  not  come  in  contact  with  the  iniiuls  and 
tastes  of  the  many.  His  labours  lK*ar  only  remotely  ufHm  the 
interests  of  society.  He  cannot  calculate  ii]M>n  either  the  justitrt* 
or  the  gratitude  of  the  piddic,  because  he  cannot  make  them  a|>- 
precinte  the  value  of  his  apparentiv  trivial  studies  or  sufHTtluou.s 
lalsuivs.  For  this  reason,  either  he  must  sto<»p  to  ignoble  means 
of  tuopitiating  public  favour,  and  must  l»ecoine  a  mere  tradc^sman 
or  a  mere  artist,  or  he  must  obtain  the  rewards  of  a  lil»eral  pa¬ 
tronage  from  the  tew  who  are  able  to  apprt*ciate  his  merits;  — or, 
as  the  only  alternative,  he  must  struggle  with  ynMiury,  and  |>er- 
iK*p>s  sink  as  the  victim  of  fatal  mental  endowments. 

W’e  i)ave  betm  led  into  this  train  of  remark  by  the  ran*  iuhtaiice 
of  judicious  and  aisinten*sted  kindness  on  the  jiart  of  the  Lord 
Primate,  which  has  installed  the  worthy  (aunpiler  of  these  .vidumcs 
in  tlie  rectory-house  of  St.  Nicholas  Aeons,  witii  the  additional 
honour  (though,  we  lH*lieve,  a  barren  one)  of  a  preliend  of  the 
inctro}X)iitan  cathedral.  Far  from  grudging  him  these  ecclebius- 
tical  i'avours,  we  only  regret  that  tlie  useless  and  ])erniciou8  wealth 
of  the  Kstahlishment  is  not  more  available  for  the  l»ene(it  of  poor 
.scholars,  whether  brought  up  at  Christ's  Hospital  or  in  other 
t'oundations,  as  w  ell  as  for  the  encouragement  and  rew  ard  of  lalairi- 
oils  authors  or  men  of  science.  We  Hinet*n*ly  wish  Mr.  I'reben- 
dary  Horne  a  long  enjovment  of  his  preferment,  and  the  pleasure 
oi‘ editing  many  futurt*  impressions  of  this  “  introduction".  We 
shall  now  address  ourselves  io  our  proper  business,  by  hrielly  stal¬ 
ing  the  aineiuiments  and  additions  iiitroduei*d  into  the  present 
impression. 

'i'lu*  lirst  volume,  comprising  a  (.’ritical  Impiiry  into  the  (*e- 
nuiiieiiess,  Autlieiiiieity,  and  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  remains 
much  the  same  as  iu  several  previous  editions,  with  the  exception 
of  some  immaterial  corrections.  'J'he  least  satisfactory  }>ortion  of 
tile  volume  is  that  wliich  treats  (»f  tlie  iiatun*  and  extent  of  iuspir- 
utioii  at  p.  and  in  No.  11.  of  the  Ap}>endi\.  Mr.  iloriie 
would  have  gained  some  valuable  iiiiits  from  Professor  Woods's 
Lectures  on  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures*  ;  and  we*  should 
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have  taken  the  liberty  of  directing  liis  attention,  had  the  o|))>ortu- 
nity  been  affordcHl  us,  to  the  brief  considerations  subinittinl  to  the 
t)uH>logical  reader,  in  our  review  that  able  publication.  We 
must  also  Ik*  allowed  to  express  our  sur])rise,  that  Mr.  II.  should 
have  neglected  to  avail  himself  of  Mr.  Taylor's  two  admirable 
volumes,  the  “  History  of  the  Transmission  of  Ancient  Ih>ok8," 
anil,  **  'File  Process  of  I  listorical  Proof,"  which  eimtain  so  much 
to  his  pur|K)sc,  iK'aring  on  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the 
Scriptures. 

In  the  second  volume  embracing  the  general  heads  of  Scri})ture 
I'riticism  and  Scripture  interpretation,  considerable  additions  arc 
introduced.  The  second  chapter,  on  the  ('ritical  History  of  the 
Sacred  'I'ext,  contains  some  valuable  new  matter.  It  emnprises, 
1.  a  history  of  the  Hebrew  text;  2.  a  history  of  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch  (which  formetl  Sect.  2.  of  C'hap.  1.  in  tlie  second 
edition);  .T  a  history  of  the  text  of  the  New  'resiamcnt,  and  an 
account  of  the  dilferent  theories  of  recensions;  and  4.  an  account 
of  the  divisions  and  marks  of  distinction  in  the  MSS.  and  printed 
editions.  In  the  lifth  and  sixth  editions  of  his  work,  Mr.  Horne 
gave  a  brief  account  of  the  system  of  recensions  adopted  by 
Scholz  ;  but  he  has  now  (at  ])p.  51^—65)  presenttnl  to  the  Knglisu 
student  a  faithful  abstract  of  tlic  learned  Oitie's  matured  con¬ 
clusions.  It  ap|K'ars  that  Dr.  Scholz  has,  in  fact,  ])roposed  two 
systems  of  reeensions.  'The  first,  which  was  the  result  of  his 
examination  of  forty-eight  MSS.  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris, 
was  develojH'd  in  his  “('f/rrr  CrificfC^T  ^c.  published  at  Heidel- 
burg  in  lil2t).  According  to  this  his  first  theory,  there  arc 
vestiges  of  five  distinct  families  of  codices;  viz.  two  Kgyptian, 
one  of  which  corresponds  to  the  Alexandrian  recension  of  Gries- 
bach,  and  the  other  to  his  Occidental  recension  ;  and  two  Asiatic, 
one  corresjxmding  to  the  siwial  Asiatic  instruments  of  Ciries- 
bach,  and  the  other  to  the  Rvzantine  recension.  To  these,  Dr. 
Scholz  added  a  fifth,  whicii  he  denominateil  the  Cyprian,  Ix'cause 
it  contaiiu'il  the  text  exhibited  in  the  Ctnic.r  Cpprius^  a  MS.  of 
the  eighth  century  brought  from  the  Island  of  Cyprus.  More 
extensive  and  laborious  researches,  unremittingly  prosecuted 
during  ten  years,  have  induced  Professor  Scholz  to  abandon  this 
theory  of  five  distinct  families,  and  to  adopt  the  conclusion,  that 
the  extant  codices  and  editions  may  be  reduced  to  two  great 
classes. 


‘  Tt>  the  first  of  these  classes  Indoiig  all  the  editions  and  thase  nu¬ 
merous  manuscripts  which  were  written  within  the  limits  of  the 
jxilrijirchate  of  Constantinople  ;  that  is,  in  Asia  or  in  the  eastern  parts 
uf  Kuro|H%  and  which  were  destined  for  liturgical  usi*.  I’he  si'cond 
class  ctunprises  tvrtaiii  manuscripts  written  in  Kgypt  and  the  western 
^Kirt  «»f  KurojH'.  Tr.ui scribed,  unquestionably,  from  copies  which  were 
valuable  on  account  of  their  sure  and  beaiitv,  ihev  were  intended  onlv 
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to  preserve  the  contents  of  those*  copit*s  ;  hut,  as  they  presented  a  dif- 
tt*rent  text  from  that  which  was  generally  received,  they  could  not  be 
einploytHl  in  divine  8er\'ice :  hence  they  were  for  the  nu»st  part  negli- 
gi‘ntly  written,  with  an  incorrect  orthography,  and  on  Itnives  of  vellum 
of  ditferent  sixes  and  qualities.  To  this  class,  Pmfessor  Scholz  gives 
the  ap|H.‘llation  of  Alexandrine^  becausi*  its  text  originated  at  Alexan* 
dria :  it  is  fulloweil  by  several  Latin  and  C'optic  versions,  In*  the 
Ethio]uc  version,  and  by  the  ecclesiastical  writers  who  livt'd  in  Egypt  ‘ 
and  in  the  west  of  Europe.  The  other  class  he  terms  the  Constantino-- 
jxtiiian,  because  its  text  mis  MTitten  within  the  pn^cincts  of  the  pa¬ 
triarchate  of  C'onstantinople :  to  this  class  Dr.  Scholz  refers  the  Syriac 
versions  (Pcschito  and  Philoxenian),  the  Gothic,  (ieorgian,  and  ^H'la- 
vonic  versions,  and  the  quotations  from  tlie  New  Testament  which 
4»ccur  in  the  works  of  the  ecclesiastical  writers,  who  Huurishi^  in  Asia 
Minor,  Syria,  Palestine,  and  the  eastern  jiart  of  EunijK*,  esjiecially 
(ireece  and  ('onstiinlinople.  There  are,  moreover,  extant  other  manu¬ 
scripts,  which  lielimg  sometimes  to  one  class,  and  sometimes  to  the 
other,  and  which  als<»  exhibit  some  ])ecuiiar  varieties  ;  but,  after  re- 
j>eated  examinations  of  them,  he  is  of  opinion  that  they  do  not  iKtssess 
sutheient  cliaracters  to  constitute  l!hem  distinct  classes.  The  conclusion 
to  w'hich  Dr.  Scholz  has  arrived,  is,  that  the  Con8taiitino]K»litan  text 
is  alnunst  always  faithful  to  the  text  now  actually  received,  while  the 
Alexandrine  text  varies  from  it  in  innumerable  instances  ;  and  this 
cmiclusion  he  founds,  not  only  upon  the  actual  collation  <»f  six  hundretl 
and  seventy -tour  manuscripts,  but  also  u|Hm  an  induction  of  historical 
particulars,  ot  which  the  follow'ing  is  an  abstract. 

‘  The  separation  of  the  MSS.  of  the  New  Testament  into  two 
classes,  in  tde  manner  just  stated,  (Dr.  Scholz  argues,)  is  s(»  conform¬ 
able  to  the  real  state,  of  the  text,  that  it  is  secure  from  every  attack  : 
there  w'ould,  indeed,  be  very  little  ground  for  the  objection,  in  order  to 
combat  this  classification,  that  the  text  of  the  greatest  numlxT  of 
nmnuscripts  is  not  yet  known,  and  consequently  uncertain.  This 
objection  can  only  be  rejielled  d  ])osteriorL  For  this  jmrjHjse,  after 
having  determined  the  text  of  a  great  numlK*r  of  manuscripts  by 
actually  collating  a  few  chapters.  Dr.  Scholz  proctHnled  to  collate  them 
nearly  at  lengtii.  When,  therefore,  eighty  manuscripts  exhibited, 
alm<»st  constantly,  the  same  additions,  the  same  omissions,  and  the 
same  various  readings,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  obvious  mistakes  of 
the  transcril)crs  and  some  uniin]Hirtant  modiheations ; — when,  further, 
after  taking  here  and  there  fifteen  or  twenty  chapters,  he  uniformly 
found  in  three  or  four  hundred  cither  manuscripts  the  same  various 
readings  as  in  the  first  eighty  ; — he  considered  himself  authorized  to 
conclude,  that  the  remainder  of  the  uncollated  manuscripts  would  pre¬ 
sent  the  same  results  as  in  these  fifteen  or  twenty  chapters  ;  and  that 
like  results  would  be  prc*sented  by  all  the  manuscripts  written  in  the 
same  place  and  under  the  same  circumstances  as  these  four  hundred 
manuscripts  were  written :  that  is  to  say,  that  all  the  manuscripts 
w'hich  were  written  within  the  ]mtriarchate  of  Constantinople,  and 
were  destined  to  be  used  in  divine  service,  followed  the  text  of 'the 
C/onstantinopolitan  class. 

'  It  is  by  no  means  surprising  that  this  classiheation  should  be*  thus 
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cUmrly  cimnectotl  with  tH'cU'sijUilic-.il  juristliction.  Tho  history  of  tho 
])rtt]Nipitioii  of  Christianity  shows  ns  with  whnt  slrictnoss.  t'H|K'cially 
uitiun  the  jurisilietion  of  tlio  patriarch  of  (.'onstantinople,  missionaries 
enjoimnl  on  their  Ci>n verts  the  minutest  rites  of  the  principal  cliurch, 
ami  also  tt»  what  warm  tlisputes  the  leiist  ileviatit»n  fnnn  them  jpive 
ris«'.  These  discussions  always  terminated  in  rcilucinp  them  t«»  the 
nmst  entin*  ctmfonnitv  with  the  metropolis. 

‘  Further,  from  the  fifth  to  the  midtile  of  the  tifttvnth  oi'ntury,  a 
jjreater  uumlnT  of  ct»pies  of  the  sjuTtnl  lawks  was  made  at  (Constan¬ 
tinople  than  in  all  the  ri'st  of  the  |>;itri  arch  ate.  TranscrilaHl  and  col¬ 
lated  in  the  same  i^ni vents  under  the  eyes  of  the  sujH'riorH,  then  stihl 
and  resold  hy  the  nuuiks  and  priests  tt)  distant  churches,  all  these 
ci»pies  presented  the  same  text,  as  well  as  the  same  chnrroters  ami  the 
stime  meimlogies,  (or  adendars  of  (iris'k  s;unts  for  every  day  in  the 
month  througlnmt  the  year,)  in  all  the  pnwinces  which  were  subject 
to  the  influeiu't'  of  the  metn>jH»liuni  church,  of  its  literature,  Iswk- 
sellers,  and  monks. 

‘  When  Islamism  was  diffused  from  India  to  the  Atlantic  Oevan  ; — 
when  thoiLvinds  of  (Christians  were  imprisoned,  driven  to  a|>ostasy,  or 
sold  as  slaves; — >vhen  the  dames  had  devtamni  a  priHlitii<»us  numlwr 
of  (invk  manuscripts; — when  the  use  of  the  (ireek  language'  was  in¬ 
terdicted  and  the  c.ipital  of  (ireek  literature  was  overthrow  n, — thkn 
the  influence  of  (Constantinople  exteiuhnl,  w  ithout  a  rival,  over  almost 
every  thiiiij  that  remained  to  the  (Christians  wlm  s]H»ke  (iroi'k.  The 
text  of  the  ('onstantino|H»litan  church,  and  the  manuscripts  which  c»>n- 
tained  it.  were  generally  ad»»pted.  The  text  of  the  other  class,  tin  the 
contrary,  which  had  till  then  Ikvii  used  for  divine  servict'  within  the 
limits  of  the  jwtriarchate  of  Alexandria,  and  the  manuscripts  Iwlonging 
to  that  class,  disiipjx'ared  almost  entirely.  The  c«»pyists  ceasetl  to 
transcrilw  them :  the  nmst  ancient  and  valuable  ^H'rished  ;  and  tlu‘ir 
text  Wiis  preservtHl  only  in  a  few  libraries,  or  by  a  few  lovers  of 
liteniture,  as  curiiisities,  or  as  venerable  relics  oi  ancient  and  lost 
documents. 

*  Alllumgh  the  Alexandrine  text  is  sometimes  found  in  liturgical 

Iwitks  or  in  hvtionaries.  Dr.  Sclu»lz  cannot  Iwlieve  that  the  manu¬ 
scripts,  which  contained  it,  were  ever  dt*stined  ft»r  divine  service  ;  they 
have,  in  fact,  Invii  written  with  m»  much  haste  and  incAirrtHrtness,  that 
such  ctmld  never  have  U'cn  their  destination.  The  manuscripts  of 
Iwth  families  ordinarily  have  few'  corrections  and  no  various  readings 
in  the  margins:  every  thing,  on  the  contrary,  indicates  tliat  they  are 
not  exact  ct»pies  of  ancient  exemplars.  » 

*  That  si»  few  very  ancient  manuscripts  of  the  Constantinopolitan 
text  are  now  extant,  is  a  circumstance  which  ought  not  to  excite  sur- 
prist\  They  must  nt'ct'ssarily  have  been  worn  out,  and  hare  j>erished, 
in  consequence  of  the  daily  use  made  of  them  for  divine  service.  In 
the  fourth  century  the  text  may  be  regarded  as  equally  fixed  with  the 
canon  of  the  New  Testament ;  after  which  time  the  veneration  of 
believers  for  the  sacred  l>ook8  would  not  allow  the  introduction  of  any 
change.  Before  that  jx^riwl,  therefore,  the  alterathais  must  have  taken 
place,  which  gave  rise  to  the  division  of  manuscn]»is  into  two  classes. 
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Since  that  peri<Kl  maniiHcriuta  have  been  cullateil  and  e%’en  corrected, 
but  never  arlutrarily  and  alu*ay8  after  ancient  documents ;  besides,  the 
oirnvtioiis  84>  made  were  of  little  im|M)rtunce,  and  had  only  a  limited 
inti  lienee.  Although  different  manuscripts  may  Im*  of  the  same 
country,  it  does  not  necessarily  result  that  their  text  exhibits  an  ab¬ 
solute  identity,  but  only  a  ^neral  conformity  in  the  greatest  number 
of  cas<»s. 

*  \\"hat  then,  it  may  Ik*  asked,  u-as  the  origin  of  the  Constantiuopo- 
litan  text  ?  Dr.  Scholz  is  4kf  opinion  that  it  was  the  original  text, 
m*arly  in  all  its  purity,  and  derived  directly  from  autographs.  This 
he  regards  as  certain  as  any  critical  fact  can  be :  history  leads  us  to 
admit  it ;  external  evidence  confirms  it ;  and  it  is  ctanpletely  demon¬ 
strated  by  internal  proofs. 

‘  The  greater  part  of  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  were 
destined  for  the  churches  in  Greece  and  in  Asia  Minor,  where  the  idea 
of  forming  u  colli*ction  of  them  would  originate,  us  is  evident  from 
Saint  .lohn’s  approbation  of  the  collection  of  the  first  thiXK*  Gospels. 
These*  writings  were,  from  the  bi*ginning,  read  in  the  religious  as¬ 
semblies  of  the  Christians  ;  and  when  the  originals  were  worn  out  or 
lost  by  usi*  or  by  the  calamities  whicii  befcl  many  of  the  churches, 
a|M»gra]>hs  or  correct  transcripts  from  them  were  preserved  in  private 
libraries  ns  well  ns  in  the  libraries  attaciietl  t4>  the  churches.  Theta* 
holy  writings  were  further  multiplied  by  numerous  copyists  for  the 
use  of  private  individuals.  In  transcribing  the  text,  the  ("onstantino- 
])olitHn  scrilies  certainly  did  not  imitate  the  audacity  of  the  gram¬ 
marians  of  Alexandria :  this  w'ould  be  in  the  highest  degree,  impnt- 
bable,  if  the  question  related  to  pnd'ane  authors ;  but  it  becomes 
utterly  incredible  as  it  regards  the  New  Testament.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  tht*8e  writings  were  cherislied  with  increasing  religious  venera¬ 
tion.  The  long  series  of  venerable  bishops  who  presided  over  the  nu¬ 
merous  churches  in  Asia,  the  Archipelago,  and  in  (treece,  transmitted 
to  the  hdthful  the  instructions  which  they  had  received  from  the 
afMistles.  Far  from  altering  in  any  degree  that  sacred  de|Mjiiit,  they 
laboured  with  pious  vigilance  to  pres4*rve  it  pure  and  uuniutilateci. 
In  this  state  they  left  it  to  their  successors  and  to  new  churches  ;  and, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  errors  of  the  copyists,  the  text  remained 
without  alteration  until  the  reigns  of  (/onatantine  and  of  Conitans. 
At  that  time,  however,  some  Alexandrine  M8S.  were  distiersed  at 
Constantinople,  whence  alterations  were  intnxluced  in  many  liyzantine 
manuscripts.  This  circumstance  accounts  for  a  tendency  in  the  Con- 
stantino|Militun  family  to  approximate  nearer  to  tlie  Alexandrine  text 
than  we  should  otherwise  ex|>ect. 

*  Liet  us  now  examine  the  complaints  of  tlie  ancients  relative  to  the 
alterations  made  in  the  text  of  all  literary  productions,  generally,  and 
}>articularly  in  the  text  of  the  New  Testament.  These  complaints 
have  no  relation  to  those  countries  in  which  I'hristiunity  exiated 
during  the  first  three  centuries  with  the  grt*atest  purity.  'I  he  fathers 
who  lived  and  wrote  in  thosi*  countries,  did  not  partici|>ute  in  these 


accusations.  Jf  they  did  not  bring  to  the  study  of  the  New'  Testa¬ 
ment  the  critical  acumen  of  Origen,  the  greater  part  of  them  were  not 
destitute  of  a  truly  classical  education  ;  and  such  impturlant  diversities 
VOL.  XII. —  N.>.  ^  ^ 
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uf  roudiligs,  uh  ure  HoinetimcH  discernible  in  the  Egy’ptian  or  Alex- 
undrinc  copies,  could  n(»t  have  esca|>ed  them.  Consequently,  they 
were  unknown  to  them  ;  and  the  manuscripts  w'hich  were  made  use  of 
for  public  worship  must  have  lM*en  trnnscril)cd  with  sufficient  exact¬ 
ness,  HO  us  tojjive  no  cause  for  disc<»ntent. 

*  We  have  extant  critical  documents,  some  of  which  were  written  in 
Palestine,  and  others  in  Syria,  which  agree  with  those  of  (treece  and 
Asia  Minor,  even  in  readings  that  are  utterly  insignificant.  This  is 
the  case*  with  six  Palestine  manuscripts  (and  particularly  with  the 
Ctalex  Hegius  Parisiensis  Ch\)  which  were  copied  in  a  convent  at  Je¬ 
rusalem  after  very  ancient  manuscripts.  Consequently,  they  make 
known  to  us  the  text  of  that  c<»untry  for  a  long  i^eriml  of  time.  The 
text  of  these  six  exemplars  is  not  absolutely  identical,  which  circum¬ 
stance  still  further  C!»rrolH»nites  the  argument,  and  shows  that  they 
faithfully  represent  to  us  the  ancient  witnessi»s  for  the  text  of  the  New 
Testament. 

‘  We  do  not  here  appeal  t4»  the  testimony  of  Justin  Martyr,  as  he 
frequently  cites  from  memory  or  alludes  to  apocryphal  gosjHils:  but 
the  writers  of  Palestine,  who  are  less  ancient  than  he  was,  exactly 
follow  a  text  conforma!)le  to  that  of  Constantinople.  In  Syria,  besides 
some  (irtvk  manuscripts  already  referred  to,  and  which  appear  to  have 
!)een  written  in  that  country,  we  find  the  Peschito  and  the  Philoxenian 
Syriac  versions ;  the  first  executed  in  the  third,  and  the  second  in  the 
sixth  century;  Istth  these  vtTsions  follow  the  (’onstantin(qK)litan  text ; 
no  doubt  therefore  cjin  now  remain  on  this  subject.  The  text  which 
prevailed  in  Asia  and  in  (irwce  during  the  first  ages  of  Christianity 
also  prevaihsl  in  Syria.  It  is  the  same  text  which  somewhat  later 
prevailetl  at  (\nistantinople,  whenci^  it  was  diffused  throughout  the 
eastern  empire,  and  which  lias  Ikhui  preserved  to  us  with  a  greater 
degree  of  puritv  than  any  other  text,  and  without  any  imjiortant  alter¬ 
ations . From  all  these  facts  and  arguments  Dr.  Scholz  con¬ 

cludes,  that  the  (^>nstantiuo]M>litan  text,  as  it  is  actually  found  either 
in  manuscripts,  or  in  the  Kvangelisteria,  I^‘Ctionaria,  and  other  ascetic 
b<Niks,  must  Ik*  repirded  as  the  purest  text  ;  especially  as  it  is  that 
which  has  in  every  age  rm‘ived  the  siinction  of  the  church,  and  has 
alwavs  Ihh'Ii  emplovcil  in  divine  service. 

*  Then*  exists  no  difference  lK*tween  the  manuscripts  of  the  Alex¬ 
andrine  family  and  those  of  what  may  In?  called  the  Occidental  or 
Western  Family,  lioth,  in  Dr.  Seholz's  judgement,  form  but  one 
class :  they  vary,  however,  from  each  other  in  so  many  instances,  that, 
if  we  do  not  confine  ours«dv«*s  to  one  single  family,  and  to  its  genend 
character,  we  must  institute  as  many  classes  as  tliere  are  manuscripts. 
Instmid,  then*fore,  of  diyiding  the  Egyptian  documents  into  two  classes 
as  he  had  formerly  done,  on  the  authority  of  the  distinguished  critics 
w’ho  had  prm'ded*  him,  Dr.  Scholz  now  re-unites  them  together  under 
the  name  of  the  Alexandrine  Family,  In'cause  they  exhibit  the  cor- 
nipteil  text  of  Alexandria,  whence  they  have  originally  issued. 

*  Egypt,  then,  is  the  c«nintry  whence  the  altenitions  of  the  text  of 
the  New  Testament  principally  originated.  They  commenced  in  the 
very  first  century.  This  is  demcuistnited  by  the  most  aucient  monu¬ 
ments  of  the  text ;  for  instance,  the  Codices  Vaticanus,  Alexandriuus, 
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and  Ephremi,  which  unqiii^tionuhly  are  copicM  of  very  ancient  ex¬ 
emplars,  and  exhibit  Egyptian  interpolations.  Witness,  also,  the 
Egyptian  and  Latin  translations  made  in  the  second  and  third  cen¬ 
turies  after  exemplars  of  the  same  description ;  and,  tinally,  the 
quotations  of  the  fathers  and  ecclesiastical  writers  of  the  same  country. 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Origen,  and  Dionysius  Alexandrinus,  all  maclc 
use  of  this  text.  The  complaints  of  the  ancient  doctors  of  the  church, 
and  of  Origen  in  particular,  relate  to  these  manuscripts,  and  to  the 
conduct  of  the  Alexandrian  copyists.  'Mic  eccle.siastiod  writers  who 
indiciite  or  discuss  various  readings  made  use  of  manuscripts  of  the 
same  descriptit»n,  of  which  only  they  consequently  sjaike.  Jerome, 
who  certainly  employed  manuscripts  of  both  families,  seems  to  have 
had  but  a  very  obscure  apprehension  of  the  ditfercnce  subsisting  bc- 
twivn  them.  Ilis  notice  of  them,  therefore,  is  suthciently  vague. 
'l\i  this  obscure  apprehension  it  should  seem  that  we  must  refer  the 
]mssage  of  his  letter  to  Dnmasus,  bishop  of  Home,  in  which  he  con¬ 
demns  upon  hrarsjiy  the  exemplars  of  Lucian  and  llesychius.  He 
s}>eaks  of  their  labours  in  an  una'rtain  and  unsatisfactory  manner :  he 
mentions  neither  the  city  nor  the  ctuintry  where  their  text  was 
adopted  ;  and  the  expressions  “  asserit  perversa  eonientio,  ....  ncc  in 
Xot'o"  ['Jesiafftenfo^  “  profuit  einetidasse"  shew  in  what  horror  Jerome 
and  his  contemporaries  held  such  corrections  ;  and  consequently,  what 
little  chanc*e  they  had  of  being  adopted,  even  if  they  had  been  prefer¬ 
able  to  the  Egyptian  text. 

‘  Enough  has  been  said  concerning  the  origin  of  this  text.  At 
Alexandria,  where  it  is  well  known  that  great  numl)ers  of  manuscripts 
were  transcrilied,  the  grammarians  were  accustomed  to  correct  in  the 
margins  whatever  dis|)leased  them  in  the  authors  whose  pnaluctions 
they  copied,  which  alterations  were  subsequently  intnKluced  into  the 
text.  ISIovSt  of  the  Egyptian  alterations  were  made  in  the  first  two 
centuries,  and  consequently  they  are  found  in  all  the  manuscripts  of 
that  family.  A  s’ltticieiitly  large  numb<*r  of  new  interpolations,  some 
of  them  very  considerable  ones,  had  a  later  origin.  Such  is  the  source 
of  the  principal  ditferences  observable  in  the  Alexandrine  family.  This 
corrupt  text  w’as  diffused  more  or  less  in  the  West,  cither  in  Greek 
manuscripts  or  in  the  Latin  versions ;  and  this  circumstance  acc<»unti 
for  its  being  constantly  used  by  the  Italian  and  African  doctors,  as 
well  as  by  Iremeus  in  tlie  south  of  France.  When,  however,  .Jerome 
does  cite  the  writings  of  any  of  his  Asiatic  fellow-ctmntrymen,  he 
gives  the  purest  text  which  they  used,  that  is,  the  ConstantimqMditan 
text. 

*  Although  ProfeSvSor  Scholz  s  system  of  classing  manuscripts  seems, 
at  first  view,  to  contradict  those  of  his  predecesstirs  in  this  department 
of  sacred  criticism,  (except  Bengel,)  yet  this  contradiction  is  only  ap¬ 
parent — not  real ;  for  he  actually  recognizes  the  same  facts  as  other 
critics,  he  only  denies  the  importance  of  some,  and  explains  others  in 
a  different  way.  With  respect  to  the  results,  however,  tliere  is  no 
difference.  The  grand— the  fiiml— result  of  the  principle  of  families, 
viz.  the  certainty,  and  (in  any  thing  material)  the  inviolability  of  the 
sacred  text,  is  expressed  more  distinctly  by  Scholz  than  by  any  of  his 
predecessors.  His  system,  moreover,  appears  generally  to  offer— more 
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tliaii  any  other  theory*  or  of  nvonsions — a  rrmarkahle  character 

of  lamplidty  and  nnivcraality.  It  \%  1cm  complicated,  and  it  almi  poa- 
aeaaes  a  jrreatrr  di^firec  of  prol^ahility  (pndwUility  approximating  to 
certainty)  than  either  of  the  theories  noticcti  in  the  present  M'ction  ; 
and  it  is  »upja»rtc<I  hv  pn»fmindly  learn***!  an*I  lala^nons  researches, 
the  r*‘sult  ot  vhich  (U  must  Ik*  *'antli*1]y  admitt***!)  sheun  the  great 
pri'-cminenct*  *»f  the  Asiatic  <»r  ('oiistantinopditan  text  otxr  the 
African  or  Alexandrine  text,  ami,  c**ns*'qu**ntly,  the  real  VAi.ric, 
UKNI’INKNKSa,  AM»  INTKlJRITY  *»F  TH  K  PKKSFNT  RFCKIVF.n  TKXT 

OF  TIIK  Nf.w  Tkstamkx'J.*  pp.  .MV  t>4. 

^rhis  abstract  of  SeboU's  tb.c*>ry  is  itself  so  oomlcnsc*!  an 
abridgement,  that  we  could  not  have  etunprised  the  extract  in 
fewer,  words,  and  have  tbereforo  given  tbe  entire  passage.  Mr. 
Home  bas  earntxl  the  cordial  thanks  <if  Hiblieal  students,  f*)r  tbe 
lal>orious  }>ains  which  be  must  have  ex|H'ndeil  u]>*m  these  few 
pages,  in  order  to  present  to  tbe  Knglisb  ri'ader  tbe  msults  *>f  the 
(icrinan  Tn^fessor's  extend*xl  resean  bes. 

In  tbe  former  impn'ssions,  Mr.  II.  bad  deserilnxl  tbe  principal 
llebn'w  and  Gnx'k  MSS.  In  the  pri'sent  ixiititm  will  bo  f*>und 
a  complete  eatal*>gue  of  all  tbe  MSS.  of  tbe  entire  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  of  tbe  Four  (i*>sjx*ls,  and  of  the  rmfi^/istenn  hitherto 
known  to  have  been  CHdlattKl.  'Fhis  has  been  drawn  up  fn^m  a 
careful  examination  of  the  Fndegomena  of  Mill,  Wetstein, 
Griesluich,  and  Scholl,  fmm  (iriesbach's  Spmhol/r  Cntir{r^  from 
Hug's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  and  fn>m  Miehaelis's 
chapter  on  the  Manuscripts  that  have  been  used  in  editions  of 
the  (ircH'k  Tesiament,  with  Bishop  Marsh’s  supplementary  An¬ 
notations.  'rhis  ('atalogue  cx'cupies  eighty  pages.  It  was  the 
Kilitor's  wish,  to  give  a  list  of  all  the  MSS.  known  to  have  l>ecn 
collated,  eimtaining  the  Acts.  F'pistles,  and  Apocalypse;  but 
this  he  has  been  tx>mpelied  to  defer  till  the  appearance  of  the 
long  expected  completion  of  Dr.  Scholl's  critical  edition  of  the 
New  Testament,  when  Mr.  Home  proposes  to  complete  his  cata¬ 
logue,  and  to  have  the  additional  list  printed  and  Imaged  so  as  to 
bind  up  with  this  edition  of  his  work.  Among  the  Codices  which 
yet  remain  to  Ik*  ecdlaied,  a  brief  account  is  now  for  the  first  time 
given,  of  the  CiniU'ts  Bumeioni  in  the  British  Museum,  which 
are  of  the  eleventh  and  thirteenth  centuries,  and  of  a  choice  col¬ 
lection  in  the  possession  of  Archdeacon  Butler,  of  about  the  same 
date. 

'J'he  Second  Fart  of  Vol.  II.  consists  of  a  Bibliographical  Ap¬ 
pendix,  which  was  newly  arranged  for  tbe  sixth  edition,  and  has 
reci'ived  in  the  present,  very  numerous  additions.  Among  these 
is  the  account  of  the  apocry  phal  Book  of  Jasher,  of  which,  some 
copies  having  been  printed  separately,  we  inserted  a  notice  in 
our  No.  f*>r  January'  last.  Mr.  Horne  has  also  furnished  a  list 
(occupy  ing  nearly  five  fiages!)  of  the  treatises  that  have  been 
written  on  the  genuineness  of  the  disputed  clauses  hi  1  John  v> 
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The  «c(*o\int  of  the  INfodcrn  Versions  of  the  Scripture*  is  neces¬ 
sarily  brief,  hut  mic^ht  in  some  instances  have  l>een  more  parti¬ 
cular.  IVlr.  Home  oujjht  not  to  have  forborne  to  expose  the 
hiphly  exceptionable  character  of  the  Hebrew  New  Testament, 
published  by  the  London  Society  ‘for  Promotinjit  Christianitv 
among  the  Jew  s,  the  history  of  w’hich  would,  we  sus|)ect,  not  bear 
the  light.  IV I r.  (Treenfield's  Translation  is  notict*d  without  a  single 
word  of  commendation,  although  a  production  displaying  a  profound 
scholarshi]) ;  nor  are  his  extraordinarv  philolf>gical  lalnKirs  h}K‘- 
citically  referred  to,  as  they  claimed  to  be.  We  must  lielieve  that 
Mr.  Horne  is  vert’  imperfectly  acquainted  with  their  magnitude 
and  im|>oTtance.  His  early  death  has  deprived  Kiblical  literature 
of  one  who  united  the  most  surprising  aptitude  for  the  acquisition 
of  languages  with  critical  acumen,  minute  accuracy,  sound  judge¬ 
ment,  and  the  most  laborious  diligence,  crowneil  with  fervent 
piety  and  iinaftected  modesty.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was 
employed  in  rntiraUy  defefidhttf  against  the  invidious  attacks  of 
opponents,  the  Serampore  Mahratta  versimi  of  the  New  'I'esta- 
ment,  the  Arabic  version,  and  the  Hoinaic ;  while  he  was  also 
revising  or  examining,  as  superintendant  of  the  liible  Society's 
publications,  the  Persian,  Cingalese,  BerlaT,  C'hip|H‘way,  Hun¬ 
garian,  German,  Welsh,  and  Catalonian  versions*.  Among  his 
latest  laltours,  was  the  transcription  for  the  press  of  a  eonsiderabic 
portion  of  St.  Matthew’s  Gospid  in  Herber,  upon  the  study  of 
which  he  wii.s  entering  with  his  characteristic  eiitlitisiasm.  We 
have  in  our  posses-sion  the  Lord’s  Prayer  in  that  difficult  lan¬ 
guage,  transcrilK'd  by  his  own  hand,  in  Arabic  characters  and 
English  letters,  with  an  interlinear  translation,  together  with 
some  remarks  on  the  ascertained  affinity  of  what  he  calls  the 
Libyan  to  the  Coptic,  Etbiopic,  and  Amharic ;  a  fact  of  the 
highest  interest  both  in  a  philological  and  in  a  physiological 
point  of  view. 

Mr.  Horne’s  third  volume,  cuiiqirising  liiblical  (jei>graphy 
and  Antiquities,  has  rei'eived  numerous  minute  additions  ;  but 
tiie  principal  altenition  is  the  combining  in  one  alphaU't,  the 
Geographical  index,  with  an  index  of  historical  names  and  of  the 
misceiianeous  matter  comprised  in  the  volume.  Were  we  reviewing 
the  work  fi>r  the  first  time,  we  should  offer  some  observations 
upon  this  portion  of  it,  whicli,  upon  the  whole,  is  the  least 
accurate  and  satisfactory'.  Mr.  Horne  has  not  been  choice  in  his 
authorities,  and  his  statements  are  sometimes  copied  from  works 
exhibiting  a  very  defective  state  of  information.  We  will  only 
specify  iis  instances,  the  articles  Arabia,  (Armenia  is  altogether 
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omitteil  in  the  Index,)  ('alvary,  (that  »|Hn  which  ‘  now  groans 
‘  beneath  nionahtic  piles could  never  have  Iwn  *  open  ground ' 
without  the  city,)  Euphrates, (1  recce,  Parthia,  Persia,  Rome:  these 
are  not  such  as  we  snould  have  ex|>ecteil  to  find  in  the  seventh 
edition  of  Mr.  Horne's  work  ;  more  es|>ecially  af\er  what  had  l>ei'n 
done  ready  to  his  hand  in  the  way  of  g(M>graphical  illustration 
by  a  writer  he  cautiously  al>stains  from  citing. 

'Fhe  most  important  addition  which  the  fourth  volume  has 
received,  is  an  abstract  of  Professor  Hengstenln'rg's  elalmrate 
vindication  of  the  Ihmk  of  Daniel  against  the  objections  of  recent 
(ierman  neological  writers  (pp.  — ^19).  (ine  of  these  ob¬ 

jections  is  foundixl  mmn  its  In'ing  placixl,  in  the  Hebrew  Ribles, 
in  the  Hagiographa,  and  not  among  the  Pri>phets.  This  circum¬ 
stance,  Hertholdl  explains  on  the  8up|>osition,  that  this  third  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Old  'I'estament  was  not  formed  until  afYer  the  other 
two  wen'  closed.  Against  this  explanation.  Dr.  Henp<tenl)erg 
justly  objects,  that  it  rests  on  mere  assumption,  and  is  Hatly  con¬ 
tradicted  by  all  Jewish  authorities.  His  own  solution  is  thus 
brietly  statixl. 

‘  The  distinction  In'tween  the  Prophets  and  the  Hagiographa  is  not 
of  a  chronological  kind  at  all,  but  is  fouiuhnl  on  the  pivuliar  character 
and  otlice  of  the  writers.  The  prophetic  gi*/)  must  !>*'  discriminated 
from  the  prophetic  The  one  was  common  to  all  who  wen*  in- 

snirtal ;  the  latter,  the  re^lar,  otHcial  prophets,  who  communicated 
the  Divine  will  to  the  .Jewish  nation.  The  Isaaks  written  by  thejie 
prophets,  as  such,  forme<l  the  st'cond  gri'at  division.  The  third,  Dr. 
if.  thinks,  contains  the  inotheial  prophecies.  Why  else  should  Jere¬ 
miah’s  Lamentations  Ik.'  disjoinetl  fn»m  his  pmphecies  }  As  to  the  re¬ 
lative  |>«»sition  of  the  lHH»k  among  the  Hagiographa,  (near  the  end,)  it 
evidently  pn>ves  neither  one  thing  nor  another :  as  the  Rook  of  Ezra  is 
placed  ftper  it,  and  a  slight  insjH‘ction  shews  that  no  regard  was  had  to 
date  in  the  arrangement  of  the  parts.' 

Although  other  explanations  might  l>e  assigned,  this  is,  we 
think,  the  most  satisfactory  we  have  seen,  and  solves  every  diffi¬ 
culty.  Like  Daniel,  the  patriarch  Joseph  was  distinguished  by 
his  eminent  p4)sses>ion  of  the  prophetic  gift ;  and  yet,  he  is  not 
ranked  among  the  prophets.  Roth  were  laymen.  As  to  the  other 
objections  combated  by  the  learned  Professor,  they  are  mere  cavils 
easily  refuteil. 

We  regret  that  Mr.  Horne  has  not  deemeti  it  advisable  to  avail 
himself,  in  fiis  analysis  of  the  Four  Gospels,  of  the  learned  and 
ingenious  illustration  thrown  u)>on  the  critical  questions  relating 
to  them,  in  Mr.  Greswell's  Dissertations.  Much  that  is  contained 
in  this  part  of  his  work  (Vol.  IV.  Part  II.  Chap.  II.)  in  the 
shape  of  }>ositive  assertion,  would  have  received  modification  at 
least,  had  he  done  justice  to  those  volumes ;  and  it  is  a  serious 
omission,  not  to  have  given  a  more  distinct  account,  in  this 
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pUce,  of  Mr.  Gres  well's  hypothesis,  auil  of  the  arguDients  by 
which  it  is  sustained.  He  has  relied  t<K>  much  on  the  dangerous 
authority  of  IVlichaelis.  We  recommend  him  carefully  to  revise 
this  whole  section,  previously  to  committing  the  work  again  to 
the  press.  The  Section  on  the  Kpistles  to  the  Hebrews  is  care¬ 
fully  drawn  up,  chiefly  afler  Stuart,  hut  is  open  to  the  objections 
pointed  out  in  our  notice  of  his  work.  ^  In  his  second  edition,  Mr. 
Horne  had  statoil,  that,  of  all  the  MSS.  hitherto  collateil,  which 
contain  the  First  Kpistlc  of  John,  amounting  to  151,  three  only 
have  the  disputed  text,  of  which  two  are  of  no  autliority.  To  these 
three  is  to  lie  added,  the  CWr.r  Ottottonmnun^  in  tlie  Vatican, 
which  is  of  the  fifteenth  century,  has  been  alteriHl  in  many 
places  to  suit  the  Vulgate,  and  is,  therefore,  of  no  value.  That 
this  is  the  only  other  MS.  which  contains  the  clause,  may  be 
presumed  with  reason,  since  Professor  Scholz  states,  that  he  has 
examined  the  MSS.  in  the  Uoyal  Library  at  l*aris,  in  the  libraries 
of  Milan,  Florence,  and  Home,  and  in  Greece  and  Palestine; 
and  he  has  not  eommunicateil  to  the  public  any  notice  of  his 
having  discovered  the  disputed  clause  in  any  other.  Mr.  Horne 
had,  however,  mistaken  the  number  of  MSS.  in  the  Lambeth 
library,  wliieh  are  to  be  included  in  the  enumeration ;  and  the 
stale  of  the  fact  is  thus  correctly  given  in  the  present  edition. 

'  Of  all  the  MSS.  hitherto  discovered  and  collated  which  contain 
this  Epistle,  amounting  to  one  hundred  and  forty -nine,  (comprising 
one  of  the  MSS.  collated  by  l>r.  Scholz,  and  three  MSS.  in  the  archi- 
episcopul  library  at  Lambeth,  which  were  brought  from  the  Greek 
Islands  hv  Professor  Carlyle.)  if  we  deduct  several  that  are  either 
mutilated  or  imperfect  in  this  place,  it  will  l>e  found,  that  four  only 
have  the  text,  and  tw'o  of  these  are  absolutely  of  no  authority.* 

Vol.  IV'.  p.  U9. 

In  fact,  this  remark  might  be  extended  to  all  four.  The 
Co(ii\r  iiutdphrrbyUinus  is  a  MS.  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  Coder  Hnviauus  ‘  is  obviously  a  forgery.'  I'lie  Cinie.r 
Montfortii  or  Dutdiuensis  is  a  Latinising  MS.,  and  has,  in  the 
clause  in  question,  followed  the  \  ulgate.  U  he  fourth  is  the 
Coder  Ottohnnnuuit  already  mentioned.  After  a  very  careftil  and 
impartial  summary  of  the  evidence  on  both  sides,  Mr,  Horne 
verv^  pro|>erly  intimates  his  opinion,  that  the  clause  must  be 
abandoned  as  s]>urious. 

U|K)n  the  whole,  the  additions  and  improvements  in  this  edi¬ 
tion  do  great  credit  to  the  Author,  as  exhibiting  his  anxiety  to 


•  Eciect.  lieview'.  Third  Series,  Vol.  HI.  pp.  3911— 41 L  .See 
also  Vol.  IX.  j>p.  Ibtl— lb/. 
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justify  and  support  the  hij^h  estimation  in  which  his  work  has 
been  generally  held.  To  those  already  in  possession  of  a  copy  of 
the  former  etlitions,  we  have  thought  it  mi^hl  be  useful  to  indi- 
cate  their  nature  and  extent,  as,  though  they  form  many  sheets  of 
new  matter,  they  do  not  add  to  the  hulk  of  the  volumes,  a  larger 
page  being  employed,  ('onsiderahle  as  they  are,  however,  the 
|M>.sse8sor  of  a  co|)y  of  any  previous  edition  after  the  first,  has  no 
occasion  to  he  dissatisfied.  Yet,  if  he  can  afford  to  treat  himself 
with  the  more  complete  and  handsome  book,  we  recommend  him 
to  follow  our  example,  and  make  a  present  of  the  older  copy  to 
some  p«M)r  student,  to  whom  these  volumes  will  l>e  a  most  valu¬ 
able  repertory  of  Hiblical  lore  and  apparatus  of  critical  study. 


Art.  III.  Outlines  if  Lectures  on  the  Hook  tf  Daniel,  by  the  Rev. 

F.  A.  Cox,  LI^.l).  Second  Kdition.  London. 

K  owe  an  apology  to  Dr.  Cox  for  not  giving  an  earlier  notice 
^  ^  of  this  unpretending  little  volume.  We  are  glad,  however, 
to  observe  that  it  has  made  its  own  way,  without  any  recommend¬ 
ation  of  ours ;  and  we  should  like  to  see  the  outlines  iilleil,  the 
general  contents  enlarged,  and  the  hook  assume  a  magnitude 
worthy  of  the  subject  and  the  able  manner  in  which,  for  the 
most  part,  it  has  l)een  elucidated. 

The  Lectures,  of  which  these  arc  the  outlines,  were  delivered 
by  Dr.  ('ox  to  his  own  church  and  congregation  during  the  win¬ 
ter  of  and  with  ‘a  more  immediate  design’,  says 

the  Author,  ‘  to  guard  them,  by  a  clear  aud  unsophisticated  expo- 
‘  sition  of  this  sacred  book,  against  the  prevalent  misconceptions 
‘  of  the  day,  on  the  subject  of  prophecy,  and  especially  of  the 
‘  pro])hccies  of  Daniel.’ 

I'o  be  a  clear  expositor  of  prophecy,  implies  qualillcations  of  a 
very  high  order,  'fo  a  severe  and  accurate  judgement  must  be 
united  a  profound  knowletlge  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  general  his¬ 
tory,  the  most  patient  investigation  of  the  style  and  manner  of 
each  of  the  nrophets,  the  s]>ecific  nature  and'design  of  their  pre¬ 
dictions,  anu  the  greatest  }>ossible  caution  in  ap])lying  them  to 
the  state  of  the  world  and  of  the  church  at  any  given  |>eriod,  and 
esjK'cially  to  recent  or  passing  events,  which  may  have  wcurred,  or 
are  occurring,  in  our  own  or  any  other  country.  Unfortunately, 
many  t»f  the  nuKlern  writers  on  prophecy,  by  their  weak  puerilities, 
their  wild  extravagances,  and  gross  absurdities,  have  brought  the 
study  which  they  have  so  much  abused  into  contempt;  and  this 
contempt  has  operated  so  powerfully  on  certain  minds,  that,  though 
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perfectly  competent  to  the  task,  and  thoroughly  persuaded  of  the 
importance  of  studying  the  prophecies  with  a  view  to  their  elucida¬ 
tion,  they  have  been  altogether  deterred  from  pursuing  it.  To  roost 
persons  who  have  engaged  in  it,  it  has  proved  seductive  and  absorb¬ 
ing.  To  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  it  has  been  especially  injurious, 
drawing  them  away  from  the  paths  of  useful  labour,  till  they 
have  lost  themselves  in  theories  and  speculations,  which,  thougn 
founded  in  tnith,  are  comparatively  of  little  practical  value. 
Dr.  Cox  has  happily  avoided  each  of  these  perils,  and  has  fur¬ 
nished  his  own  congregation  and  the  ('hristian  world  with  a  ju¬ 
dicious  and  popular  exposition  of  those  very  prophecies  which 
men  of  a  heated  imagination  and  an  unsound  judgement  have  made 
the  occasion  of  so  much  fanaticism  and  delusion.  The  Lectures 
which  treat  on  Nebuchadnezzar's  great  image,  and  the  little 
stone  cut  out  of  the  mountain  without  hands,  are  peculiarly 
interesting.  The  concluding  observations  of  the  fifth  Lecture, 
as  they  are  illustrative  of  the  spirit  and  execution  of  the  work, 
and  bear  u|>on  the  remarks  we  have  ventured  to  offer,  we  shall 
lay  l>efore  our  readers. 

*  1.  We  should  Ik*  careful  to  avoid  giving  tL  disproportionate  attention 
to  one  part  of  inspired  truth,  so  as  to  neglect  or  disparage  the  rest. 
This  is  undoubtedly  a  source  of  error ;  and  to  this  we  are  in  various 
ways  strongly  tempted.  Our  solicitude  to  defend  what  is  attacked, 
or  to  elucidate  what  to  many  seems  obscure,  or  to  indulge  the  pleasure 
of  contemplating  what  is  magnificent,  may  have  an  ensnaring  effect 
upon  the  mind.  Most  men  are  more  easily  captivated  by  what  is 
imaginative  or  beautiful,  than  by  what  demands  patient  investigation 
and  profound  thought ;  or  than  by  what  more  directly  involves  con¬ 
siderations  of  immediate  duty,  ifence  multitudes,  who  disregard  the 
most  solemn  appeals  of  religion,  are  willingly  led  at  once  into  the 
regions  of  theory  and  speculation.  That  Prophecy  i*  a  very  important 
study,  and  has  been  too  much  overlooked,  is  readily  admitted  ;  but  it 
is  to  be  feared,  that  it  has  of  late  engrossed  too  exclusively  an  atten¬ 
tion,  and,  as  in  other  times,  a  mistaken  zeal,  or  the  pride  of  singu¬ 
larity,  has  drawn  many  away. 

‘  2.  Nothing,  besides,  is  more  essential  to  the  peace  of  the  Christian 
world,  the  comfort  of  our  ow*n  minds,  and  the  pniof  of  our  personal  re¬ 
ligion,  than  avoiding  the  language  and  the  spirit  (f  censoriousness.  That 
it  is  one  of  the  prevalent  vices  of  the  present  day,  which  has  been 
generated  and  inflamed  by  religious  controversy,  and  particularly  by 
the  discussion  of  what  is  termed  the  millenarian  question,  (^inot  be 
doubted.  It  appears  to  have  originated,  as  it  is  natural  that  it  should, 
in  that  disproportionate  regard  to  the  prophetic  portion  of  Scripture  to 
which  we  have  adverted.  We  first  regret,  then  remonstrate,  then  cen¬ 
sure,  and  often,  alas  I  despise  those  who  cannot  be  induced  to  attribute 
the  same  degree  of  importance  to  a  subject  which  we  deem  of  overwhelm¬ 
ing  magnitude,  and  which  we  have  in  our  ardour  erected  into  a  standard 
of  orthodoxy,  and  a  test  of  religion.  When  the  subject  too  is  of  a  brilliant 
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and  imaginative  charactfr,  the  *en«ef»  are  daF*led»  the  judgement  over- 
nile»l,  and  the  mind  impatient  of  douht  or  <Mntnidictio!i.  I  fence  aome 
wiarcvtm  into  wild  enthuHiaam,  and  dictate  to  their  companiona  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  reproach  ag)iiiiat  thoa»»  who  lag  ht'hind  them,  in  the  leas 
glowing  region*  of  aoher  and  scduloua  enquiry.  Kven  truth  itself  in 
held  in  unrighteousness  when  it  is  assiHuattMl  with  slander  ;  and  when 
the  tongue  is  calumnious,  we  can  hardly  lielievc  it  ‘  to  he  set  on  fire  * 
of  IhareM  ! 

*  li.  It  may  Ik?  worthy  of  consideration,  whether  those  who  advo¬ 
cate  the  M'tting  up  of  I'hrist's  kingtlom  as  still  future,  do  not  dtHluct 
considerably  from  the  iwo/iir  to  e.rrrtion  which  arises  out  of  the  op|H>- 
site  MMitiment.’ 

Dr.  (%i\  has  prt'sso<f  this  part  of  his  subject  with  great  force, 
and  we  are  glad  to  ]>erceive,  throughout  the  volume,  an  ardent 
concern  to  promote  the  interests  of  a  pure,  elevated,  ami  ]>raetical 
piety.  With  regani  to  the  prophecies  alreaily  fulfilleil,  the  Doctor, 
Rubstantially  agrees  with  llishop  Newton,  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
Mede,  and  other  celehratetl  and  venerable  wriu'rs  of  former  times, 
adhering  to  their  niles  of  interpretation,  but  availing  himself 
of  subsequent  information,  and  using  his  own  judgement  in  apply- 
ingil. 

The  portion  of  the  Hook  of  Daniel  which  consists  of  unful¬ 
filled  prophecies,  the  Li'cturer  has  treated  with  a  modesty  and 
rt'serve  becoming  the  mysterious  nature  of  a  subject  on  which 
Providence  d<x»s  not  apfiear  as  yet  to  have  shed  its  revealing 
lijrht. 

We  are  glad  that  Dr.  Cox  has  set  the  example  to  his  brethren 
of  solierly  and  judiciously  introducing  the  prophmes  of  8crif>- 
ture  into  his  course  of  public  instruction.  If  it  is  the  duty  of 
Cliristians  to  study  the  prophecit's,  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the 
sacrtnl  volume,  (and  we  ctmeeive  that  it  is,  for  the  obvious  rea¬ 
son,  that  prophei'ies  are  so  scattered  up  and  down  throughout  the 
whole  of  It,  that  we  must  close  its  pages,'  if  we  will  not  bestow 
some  attention  upm  them,)  then  surely  those  whose  office  it  is  to 
cx|>ound  the  Scriptures  in  their  length  and  in  their  breadth, 
ought  not  slightly  to  pass  over  so  considerable  a  portion  of  them 
as  that  which  is  devoted  to  prophecy. 

Hut  it  becomes  both  lecturers  and  their  hearers  ever  to  bear  in 
mind,  that  mystery,  to  a  certain  degree,  will  always  hang  over 
even  that  large  held  of  prophecy  which  has  been  accomplished; 
that  the  iintulfille<l  prophecies  are  at  present  a  sealed  book ; 
and  that  Uith  the  former  and  the  latter  will  not  be  perfectly  mani¬ 
fested  and  understixxl,  until  the  great  consummation  of  all  things 
sh.all  unravel  the  web  of  the  divine  counsels.  That  event  only 
will  roll  away  the  dark  curtain  thnmgh  which  the  strongest  mor¬ 
tal  sight  has  hitherto  but  dimly  penetrated. 

Our  modern  fanatics,  indeed,  maintain,  that  the  prophecies 
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relating  to  past,  to  present,  and  to  iiiturc  events,  are  alike 
adapted  to  receive  a  satisfactory  explanation.  I'hia  task  they 
have  imposed  upon  themselves,  and  they  seem  much  pleased  with 
the  result :  to  others,  their  lalamrs  present  only  a  melancholy 
exhibition  of  presumption  and  folly. 

It  is  important,  in  the  study  of  the  prophecies,  to  entertain  a 
just  notion  of  the  great  end  which  prophecy,  in  general,  is  in¬ 
tended  to  answer;  not,  surely,  to  communicate  to  us  an  c^act  know¬ 
ledge  of  future  events,  but  to  he  a  standing  evidence  of  the  truth 
of  ('hristianity,  making  the  word  of  God  a)rre«pond  aitli  Ida 
works, — the  book  of  nature  with  the  lamk  of  grace.  Hy  this  also, 
as  the  cloud  gradually  rolls  away,  we  see  the  same  light  shining 
both  on  the  end  and  the  beginning ;  the  same  hand  guiding  every 
part,  to  form  a  whole ;  making  every  shallow  rivulet,  every  wan¬ 
dering  brook  run  into  the  great  stream  of  time,  till  it  falls  into 
the  ocean  of  eternity.  Hy  means  too  of  prophecy,  which  is  con¬ 
stantly  iulfiliing,  there  is  gained  a  still  increasing  testimony  to  the 
divine  origin  of  Revelation  ;  and  futun*  ages  will  derive  as  t*un- 
vinciiig  arguments  from  this  source,  as  we  ourselves  do  from  those 
prophecies  which  the  event  has  fully  interpri'ted.  'rhese  apftear 
to  l)e  tlic  uses  which  (rod  intends  should  he  made  of  Prophecy  ; 
.and  with  this  view  it  ought  to  l>e  studied;  and  in  this  pursuit, 
we  should  learn  to  throw  our  chief  strength  and  attention  u»ward8 
the  past, — to  study  prophecy  and  history  together.  'I'his  course 
is  likely  to  lie  attended  with  fewer  dithcultic*s  than  any  other.  A 
distant  view  of  an  event,  after  the  lapse  of  a  century  or  cen¬ 
turies,  will  much  more,  probably,  resemble  a  symbolical  one,  than 
another  which  is  immediately  before  our  eyes.  It  will  l»e  mure 
comprehensive  and  more  abstract,  more  disengaged  from  the  lesser 
interests  and  prejudices  which  must  always  accompany  rt*cent  or 
present  circumstances,  and  prevent  their  being  set  n  in  their  true 
light  and  character.  'Fhe  consequences,  too,  which  it  has  left 
behind,  will  Ik*  im»re  likely  to  shew  b(»th  its  real  and  its  relative 
importance. 

The  latent  errors  and  tanatical  lollies  with  which  we  are  sur¬ 
rounded,  will  o)»erate  as  warnings  to  those  Christian  teachers 
who,  like  i)r.  Cux,  are  determined  to  bring  the  grand  subject  of 
i’rophccy  betbre  tlieir  people ;  they  will  l)e  modest  and  cautious 
in  expressing  their  opinions  ;  they  will  not,  like  Mr.  Irving,  pro¬ 
nounce  their  interpretation  to  Ik*  so  certain,  that  ^another  like  it  luith 
‘  nut  by  any  Couuneuiator  been  found,  nor  can  be  found.'  They 
will  likewise  learn  to  keep  only  tlie  Divine  precepu  for  tlKir  rule 
of  duty,  and  only  tlie  gi  eat  outline  ut  Prophecy  ibr  tlieir  eucuu- 
ragcinent  in  Christian  endeavours  and  undertakings ;  and  above 
all,  they  will  Ik  careful  to  walk  in  the  steps  of  those  pious  men 
wiui  have  gone  beiorc  them  in  this  path,  and  to  ihiiow  tlu*ir  ex- 
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ample  of  charity,  in  applying  their  (tredictions  and  interpretations. 
Wc  do  not  find  them  fulminating  and  anathematising,  nor  vainly 
and  presumptuously  attempting  to  imitate  the  denunciations  of 
Divine  vengeance,  though  it  does  not  ap|>ear  that  such  declaimers 
were  more  wanting  at  that  time  than  they  are  now.  Howe  takes 
occasion,  from  some  writers  or  preachers  of  this  kind,  to  declare, 
and  to  prove  that  by  their  invectives,  they  art'  indulging  a  bad 
‘  carnal  spirit,'  instead  of  seal  for  the  glory  of  God.  It  is  cer¬ 
tain,  indeeil,  that  this  is  not  the  business  of  mortal  fallible  men. 
Divine  Justice  has  not  put  into  our  hands  the  sword  and  the  ba¬ 
lances.  The  command  is  to  love  one  another,  and  this  is  the  de¬ 
sign  of  Prophecy  as  well  as  of  every  other  part  of  Scripture.  Such 
too  will  l>e  the  effect,  if  we  view  and  study  it  acconling  to  the  pur¬ 
pose  for  wliich  it  was  given ;  remaining  satisfied  witli  beholding 
the  great  and  glorious  light  which  l>eams  upon  the  distant  moun¬ 
tains,  and  not  seeking  tim  curiously  to  penetrate  the  shadows, 
clouds,  and  darkness  that  lie  between. 


Art.  IV.  1.  The  Christian  Keepsake^  and  Missionary  Annual.  Edited 
by  the  Itev.  Williiim  Ellis.  Price  12^.  in  n»orocci>. 

2.  The  liiblical  Kecftsake:  or,  L;uidscapo  Illustrations  of  the  most 
remarkable  Places  mentioned  in  the  Holv  Scripturt's,  made  from 
original  Sketches,  taken  on  the  spiit.  With  descriptions  of  the 
Plates,  bv  the  Hev.  Tlmmas  Hartwell  Horne,  B.  1).,  Ac.  8vo,  32 
plates.  Price  21  j.  in  morocco. 

3.  The  For^et^me~n(U  for  MDCCCXXXV,  Edited  by  Frederick 
Sholn'rl.  Price  12j. 

4.  The  Keefisakf  for  MDCCCXXXV.  Edited  by  Frederic  Mansel 
Heynolds.  8vo.  Price  1/.  lx.  in  morocco. 

bad  scarcely  time  to  examine  several  of  the  Annuals 
^  which  reached  us  on  the  eve  of  our  last  publication*.  “  The 
Christian  Keepsake,"  which  is  equal  to  any  in  the  attractiveness 
of  its  emlieUishmcnts,  possesses  a  specific  character  which  raises 
it  far  almve  the  level  of  the  elegant  literary  toys  which  in  outward 
shape*  it  resembles.  Mr.  Kllis  has,  we  think,  hit  upon  the  happy 
meiiiiim  l>ctween  the  would-be-serious  character  of  the  Amulet, 
and  the  over  serious  air  of  the  Amethyst;  and  has  ])rcsente<l  to 
the  public  a  volume  decidedly  religious  without  l)eing  all  about  re¬ 
ligion.  The  greater  part  of  the  contents  are  articles  of  solid  and 


•  The  Literary  Souvenir,  advertised  to  appear  on  the  Ist  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  has  not  yet  reachetl  us. 
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interesting  information.  The  notices  of  foreign  customs  and 
heathen  society,  are  furnished  by  individuals  who  have  them¬ 
selves  resided  abroad,  or  engaged  in  Missionary  pursuits,  and 
who  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  eye-witnesses  of  what  they 
describe.  Among  the  papers  of  this  class  are  ‘  Infanticide  in 
‘  Madagascar,'"  by  the  llev.  D.  Jones;  ‘  Hindoo  Shrines  in  Gu- 
‘  jerat,"  by  the  Rev.  A.  Fyvie;  Missionary'  Perils,  by  the  Rev. 
John  Williams ;  and  Traits  of  the  Aborigines  of  New  South 
Wales,  by  the  Rev.  L.  E.  Threlkeld.  Among  the  lighter  pieces, 
the  most  brilliant  contribution,  unquestionably,  is  that  which  Mr. 
Ellis  has  discreetly  placed  in  front  of  the  collection.  We  had 
but  glanced  at  a  paragraph  or  two,  when  we  referred  to  it  in  our 
last  month''s  notice,  hut  we  now  can  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  au¬ 
thor  of  this  splendid  legend.  If  our  readers  are  unable  to  find 
it  out  from  the  following  extract,  we  cannot  compliment  their 
discernment. 


‘THE  BURIAL  OF  AARON. 

*  A  LKGKND. - FROM  TllF.  ARABIC. 

*  The  great  sandy  desert  of  Shur,  which  divides  Egy'pt  from  the  land 
of  Canaan,  stretches  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  forks  of  the  Red 
Sea.  On  its  eastern  side,  a  chain  of  mountains,  now  called  Jeliel  Tor, 
extends  from  the  I^^ake  Asphaltitis  to  the  Klanitic,  or  eastern  gulf  of 
the  Red  Sea.  This  chain  forms  the  western  limit  of  Arabia  Petrea, 
and  its  central  portion  is  called  in  Scripture  Mount  Hor,  and  Mount 
Seir,  it  having  been  conquered  from  the  Ilorites  by  Esau  and  his 
descendants,  his  eldest  being  Seir.  IVlount  Ilor,  to  which  the  Arabs 
still  pay  homage,  as  the  burial-place  of  Aanin,  has  been  visited  within 
these  few  years  by  Burckhardt  and  Laborde,  the  latter  of  whom  has 
given  the  design  of  the  accompanying  plate. 

‘  In  his  memoir,  he  says: — On  leaving  the  n«d  by  which  we  had 
arrived,  to  mir  right,  and  ascending  to  a  little  plain  on  the  south,  we 
saw'  a  lofty  mountain  which  overlo(»ks  all  the  surrounding  hills,  and 
of  which  tradition  has  preserved  remeotbrances  of  extreme  antiquity. 
In  my  researches  relative  to  the  route  of  the  Israelites  through  the 
w'ilderness,  I  have  hmnd  remarkable  coincidenc<*R  betwe**!!  this  moun¬ 
tain  and  the  Mount  Hor  of  the  Scriptures.  The  A  rails,  who  arc  so 
constant  in  their  traditions,  venerate  at  this  day’  the  suinuiit  of  the 
mount  as  the  burial-place  of  the  Prophet  Ilaroun  (Aaron).  Burck¬ 
hardt  adopted  the  pretext  of  a  vow’  to  sacrifice  a  goat  to  this  holy 
man’s  iiiemorv,  to  atU*mpt  the  journey  from  \\  ady  Mou.sa.  But  his 
guide  refused  to  lead  him  any  further  than  this  plain,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  jierform  his  ceremony  within  view  of  the  hill,  probably 
at  the  jMiint  given  in  the  design.  An  old  Arab,  w  ho  acts  as  a  protector 
to  the  sacred  spot,  lives  high  up  among  the  rocks,  and  receives  the 
people  of  (iaza  and  the  Fellahs  of  U'ady-Mousa,  who  come  here 
sometimes  with  a  religious  object,  but  oftener  to  cultivate  the  frag- 
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menu  uf  fxarilen  groiiiul,  which  the  terraces  of  the  mountuiiis  offer  in 
these  rrpioiiH  of  sterility.  (I^lxirtle’s  Description.) 

‘  Why  shall  the  children  doubt  the  wisdom  of  the  fathers  ? 
Have  they  not  st'en  ;  have  they  not  ht*ard  ?  Have  not  the  secrets  of 
the  desert  been  op<‘iied  to  them  ?  Have  they  not  heard  the  voice  of 
the  winds,  when  they  bring  the  sounds  of  Paradise  down  to  the  ears 
of  men?  Have  they  not  read  the  leaves  of  the  palm-trees  on  the 
hills,  when  they  are  written  with  the  j>en  of  the  watching  angtds  ? 
Have  they  iml  lts»ktHl  night  by  night  uj>on  the  stars,  when  they  mark* 
in  tire  ujam  the  vault  t)f  htniven  tlie  fates  of  nations  ?  Listen,  then,  sons 
of  the  wilderness,  to  your  father.  Idsten,  Indd  riders  of  stmls  swift  as 
the  wind.  Ijisten,  wielders  of  the  lance  that  never  fails,  and  shiwters 
of  the  arniw  that  flies  like  thought.  A  hundn'd  yimrs  arc  on  my  head  ; 
my  hair  is  white  and  thin  ;  1  Knive  my  lance  and  bow  to  the  sons  of 
my  sons.  My  head  is  laiwed  down,  as  one  who  sees  nothing  but  the 
grave.  Put  1  once  was  a  warrior.  1  once  nnle  at  the  hinul  of  horse¬ 
men,  swift  as  the  clouds  of  the  desert,  and  frarless  as  the  whirlwind. 

1  shall  ride  at  their  head  no  more.  Never  ag;iin  shall  1  bring  home 
the  sjK»il  from  the  Syrian.  Night  is  around  me.  I  hear  the  voices  of 
the  tomb.  My  brothers  cull  me  to  sleep  their  sleep,  lint  I  have  seen 
mighty  things.  Sliall  the  grave  close  u|>on  them  ?  Shall  not  my  lips 
tell  their  wonders  ?  Shall  not  the  feeble  light  that  still  lingers  in  my 
soul  shine  U{Mm  my  childreirs  children  ?  Then,  Beni  Harmah,  hear 
the  last  wonls  of  ('hemash,  the  son  of  Arnon,  the  son  of  Abarina. 

‘  Arad,  King  of  the  triU's  of  our  fathers,  wh(»st'  name  had  reached 
to  the  extremities  of  the  desert,  was  flerce,  splendid,  and  a  conqueror. 
A\'hile  he  ruled  over  the  wilderness  as  tho\i  goest  from  Kadesh  to 
Klath,  his  was  the  ple;isant  land  by  Jareer  to  Ashdinl  and  the  borders 
of  Ascalon.  He  had  fought  the  giants  of  Hebrtm  ;  he  had  taken  spoil 
from  the  Amorite ;  Midian  shook  when  his  name  was  heard  inner 
tents;  and  at  the  sound  of  his  trumpet,  the  princes  of  Moab  turned 
pale  and  threw  dust  on  their  heads.  Arad  gave  a  feast  to  his  lords  on 
the  day  when  the  image  of  Ashtaroth  was  first  placed  in  her  temple. 
The  image  was  brought  from  Sidon — such  was  its  Wautv  that  all  eyes 
were  dazzled.  (itdd,  ivory,  and  precious  stones  c<»vered  it  with 
nidiaiice.  All  the  chief  u-arriors  of  the  trilk's,  the  priests,  the  ancient 
divines,  and  the  princes,  were  assembled  in  the  temple ;  and  when 
the  altar  blazinl,  and  the  incens*'  rosi'  in  clouds,  all  crit'd  out :  “  Wor¬ 
thy  is  Ashtaroth  to  Ik*  the  qu(*en  of  heaven  !” 

‘  K veiling  fell,  and  all  was  feasting ;  the  Sidonian  minstrels  filled 
the  air  with  harmony  ;  the  most  beautiful  of  the  daughters  of  the  land, 
the  priestesses  of  tlie  temple,  with  their  raven  Kicks  wreathed  W'ith 
roses,  and  their  nuked  arms  bound  with  gems,  striking  harps  and  tim¬ 
brels,  or  scattering  pt*rfume  from  Sidonian  urns,  danced  bt'fore  the 
king.  The  chief  prie.'itess  stooil  on  the  steps  of  the  altar,  gazing  into 
the  cloudless  blue  of  the  heavens,  for  the  coming  of  Ashtaroth  on  the 
t*ast.  From  time  to  time,  waving  a  golden  %\*and  bound  with  myrtle, 
she  sUkhI  littering  her  incantation,  in  a  sweet  low  voice  that  thrilled 
through  all  the  sounds  of  feasting  and  dance,  and  thrilled  to  the  soul. 
.\t  length  her  wand  |H>intcd  to  the  horizon.  All  nas  silent  as  death. 
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The  priests  prostrated  themselves ;  the  dance  ceased.  Ascending  to 
the  topmost  step  of  the  vast  altar,  the  enchantress  poured  her  golden 
censer  on  the  flame.  It  flashed  a  broad  illumination  on  cver>'  counte¬ 
nance.  The  spell  u'as  wound ;  in  the  next  moment  the  horn  of  the 
cn’sivnt  was  seen  rising  in  silvery  splendour  abt^ve  tlie  horizon.  “  Ash- 
taroth,  Ashtaroth,**  was  the  chorus  of  the  rich  voices  of  the  minstrels. 

**  Ashtanith was  the  shout  of  the  adoring  priests,  princes,  and  war¬ 
riors  in  the  temple.  **  Ashtarvith  **  was  the  roar  of  tne  mighty  multi¬ 
tude  on  the  plain  l)eneath.  **  Ashtaroth,”  was  the  echo  of  the  thousands 
on  every  hill,  till  it  was  heard  rolling  away  through  the  twilight  land, 
doubling  and  redoubling  in  distant  thunder. 

‘  The  king  was  descending  from  his  throne  to  pour  the  last  offering 
from  his  cup  on  the  altar,  when  the  tramp  of  horses  feet  struck  on  his 
ear.  Arad  heard  it  wnth  strange  terror.  I  saw  his  cheek  grow  deadly 
pale.  “It  comes  from  the  desert,”  were  his  faint  words.  But  its 
rapid  sounds  told  that  the  rider  came  in  haste  and  fear.  The  king 
flung  the  cup  from  him,  and  gras|)ed,  but  with  a  trembling  hand,  his 
sword.  His  gesture  caught  the  general  eye,  and  the  princi*s  crowdtHi 
eagerly  round  him.  The  assembly  gazed  in  wonder.  Arad  st<KKi  like 
a  man  of  stone.  But  the  moon  w'as  alrinidv  alnive  the  horizon  w'hen 
the  rider  appeared  ;  so  quick  had  his  ear  fH‘en.  He  had  n>dc  since 
the  day-dawn,  and  was  worn  out  with  fatigue.  “  Mattaniah,  stm  of 
Mahaliel,”  murmured  the  impious  king,  “  what  are  thy  tidings  ?” 
He  could  say  no  more  ;  ))ain  had  fixed  his  filatures,  and  his  eye  Imiked 
vaguely,  as  if  he  saw  the  spirit  of  the  dinid.  “  King  of  my  fathers 
and  their  sons,’*  was  the  answer  of  the  fainting  horseman,  “  1  come 
from  the  South,  and  my  tidings  are  strange.  A  nation  fierce  and 
terrible,  a  people  many  and  strong,  trilies  that  roll  over  the  land 
like  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  and  that  destroy  all  things,  like  the 
wing  and  the  tcKith  of  the  locust,  are  come.”  The  king  was  silent ; 
he  drew  his  turban  over  his  brow,  and  continued  gazing  on  the  ground. 
But  his  nature  was  daring  and  violent ;  he  suddenly  unsheathed  his 
sword,  and  exclaiming,  “  I  must  dream  no  more,”  ordere«l  that  the 
trumpets  should  sound  through  the  land,  that  every  warrior  should 
take  up  arms  ;  and  that  the  diviners  should  be  summoned  to  inquire 
of  Baal,  Ashtaroth,  and  Dagon,  by  what  means  he  was  to  repel  this 
most  terrible  of  all  enemies. 

‘  The  night  came  in  storm.  The  sky  \va8  covered  with  sudden 
clouds,  as  if  in  omen  of  the  ctiming  fates  of  Canaan.  Tliunder  |)ealed 
through  the  hills,  lightning  ran  along  the  ground,  and  set  the  forests 
in  flame.  No  man  could  slumber  during  that  dreadftil  night.  I  stcNid 
by  the  king’s  feet  in  hie  chaml)er.  At  midnight  he  sprang  from  his 
couch  :  “  Kvil  is  come,”  said  he,  in  a  hurried  voice.  “  Our  gcnls 
are  helpless.  Our  oracles  are  dumb.  The  stars  of  heaven  refuse  to 
give  us  their  light.  The  days  of  Canaan  are  nundiereil.”  The  storm 
at  this  moment  seemed  to  answer  his  ghsimv  thotights  in  tenfold 
ghwm.  All  was  the  rage  of  the  wdiirlwinJ: — the  f>ulace  sh(N»k  ; 
ancient  trees  were  torn  up  l>y  their  roots,  and  sent  flying  through  the 
air;  the  heavens  |K>ured  down  torrents.  VV  hile  the  king  stood -be¬ 
wildered,  gazing  at  the  flashes  which  tore  their  way  through  the  world 
of  clouds,  and  then  left  the  earth  in  indescri liable  darkness,  I 
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ilarod  to  aiik  him,  if  he  knew  the  name  or  powers  of  the  invader. 
**  Egt’pt  well  knows  their  iiameH,”  he  answeren,  with  wild  impatience. 
“  It  is  written  dtvp  in  her  sepulchn's.  It  will  live  while  the  waters 
of  her  st'a  cover  her  kin|js»  her  princes,  and  her  warriors.  Hut  of 
their  |>owers,  who  can  tell  ?  All  is  mysterious,  stranjri',  and  mighty. 
In  the  (lays  of  the  |u>t  gi'iierations,  they  struck  the  blow  on  Kgvpt, 
a  single  hh>w,  more  dn*adful  than  a  h>iig  course  of  ruin  :  a  blow 
which  in  a  moment  extinguished  the  whole  soldiery  of  the  land. 
**  They  then  plungiHl  into  the  heart  of  the  wilderness.  Through  that 
wilderness  the  Aral*  dies,  lest  he  should  perish  of  thirst  or  famine. 
The  s<»il  naketl  «>f  all  fruits,  the  wells  few  and  latter,  the  mountains 
wild  riK'ks,  the  valleys  l>eds  of  sand,  the  lion  dares  not  crass  it,  the 
vulture  will  m»t  wing  the  aiik  .The  serpi'iit  alone,  the  bs'der  on  the 
dust,  lives  in  the  soil.  All  is  liarrenness,  tire,  temjvst,  and  death.** 
“  Madness  alone,”  s:iid  I,  “  ctmid  have  UmI  them  into  that  acctirsed 
land.  Hut  my  king  must  have  bei'ii  diveived.  I  have  traversed  the 
bi>rdcrs  of  the  dest*rt,  at  the  head  of  my  horsemen,  when  1  marclu'd 
with  the  canivan  fn*m  Kgvpt  to  the  slum's  of  the  great  western 
waters.  N\»ne  dared  to  enter  the  fiery  region  that  lay  In'twi'cn  the 
gulfs  of  the  Red  Si'a.  Tliey  giizcHi  on  it  from  the  fiowerv  skirls  of 
Canaan,  as  on  a  furnaev  when'  none  can  tread  and  live.  The  nation 
which  entered  that  desert,  must  have  instantly  ctwennl  it  with  their 
iHUies.”  **  In  that  fiirnaci',”  said  Anul  solemnly,  and  with  a  counte- 
nanci^  of  terror  and  wonder,  “  that  nation  has  lived  h»rty  years.”  He 
saw  my  hH>k  of  incredulity.  “  Y»'s,”  said  he,  with  growing  fury,  “  the 
slaves  of  Egypt  have  lived  then',  till  they  have  learned  to  Ih'  the  con- 
quen)rs  of  ('anaan.  More  than  human  pi*wer  must  have  done  this, 
lly  what  incantations  they  have  m.idc  the  elements  their  ministers ; 
by  what  knowledge,  sujx'rior  to  all  the  wisdom  of  Eg\'pt,  they  have 
liveil  where  the  solitary  .\rab  dies  of  hunger  ;  by  what  command  of 
beings  whom  it  is  aAvful  to  name,  the  dark  kings  of  the  regions  below 
the  world,  (»r  the  princt's  of  the  stars,  they  have  made  man  and  nature, 
time  and  space,  life  and  death,  do  their  bidding  ;  who  shall  tell.^’* .... 
The  sun  stanl  on  the  verge  of  the  wildeniess.  The  vapours  rose  up 
and  wen*  dissolve<i.  The  host  of  the  strangers  suddenly  spread  before 
the  eye.  What  words  of  man  shall  tell  the  grandeur  of  that  sight  ? 
As  far  as  the  eye  ctiuld  reach,  the  nnlderness  was  covered  with  life. 
Countless  masses  of  warriors,  each  of  which  would  have  made  an  army, 
were  in  motion.  The  symmetry  of  their  encampments  filled  the  eye 
with  the  sense  of  iH'auty  ;  the  vast  ness  of  their  numbers  overwhelmed 
it  with  the  sense  of  power.  In  the  centre  of  each  of  their  hosts  rose  a 
standard,  of  colossal  size,  waving  to  the  air/  and  glittering  with  the 
emblem  of  the  trilx*.  Hundreds  and  thousands  of  smaller  banners,  of 
every  rich  colour  of  earth  and  sky,  shone  among  the  tents,  and  the 
moving  lines  of  s|x'ars,  numlierless  as  the  ears  of  the  harvest  corn,  flashed 
to  the  sun  :  all  was  life,  splendour,  and  power.  But  in  the  centre  of 
all  stotnl  an  object  on  which,  even  distant  as  it  vi'as,  1  could  not  glance' 
without  an  involuntary  and  indescribable  awe.  It  was  a  large  and 
lofty  tent,  se|mrated  from  all  the  others  by  a  wide  interval.  As  the 
sunlight  struck  upon  it,  I  could  see  that  its  workmanship  was  worthy 
of  princes  ;  that  its  curtains  were  of  royal  dyes,  and  its  pillars  of  gold. 
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At  length,  a  slight  smoke  ascended  from  the  summit  of  this  magnifi¬ 
cent  talx'rnacle.  It  wtis  the  incense  of  the  morning  altar;  and  iustantlv 
the  whole  mighty  multitiide  burst  out  into  a  hymn  of  transcendent 
harmony.  Its  words  were  simple  and  sublime.  They  told  of  the 
unwearied  mercy  which  had  brought  the  iH'ojde  fnuii  the  dungiHuis  of 
Kgypt,  of  the  n^sistless  ])ower  which  had  vanquished  iiuiii  and  nature 
iH'fore  their  ste])s,  and  of  the  iMiumiless  h»ve  which  hud  bestowed  on 
the  wms  of  their  Father  Abraham  the  inheritanct*  of  a  land  i»f  |)i‘ace, 
a  care«'r  of  endless  triumph,  and  the  promist*  of  blessings  in  which  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth  w'erc  yet  to  own  the  victory  of  the  King  of 
Israel.* 

The  account  of  I.eang  Afa,  by  the  Editor,  is  interesting  in 
the  highest  degree,  hut  will  not  admit  of  extract,  'fhere  is  a 
very  pleasing  historico-romantic  sketch,  entitled  “  The  Mission 
of  'rdeinachus,'''  from  the  elegant  and  graphic  |K‘n  of  the  Rev. 
('harles  H.  I'ayler.  Hut  the  pa|H*r  which  we  wish  more  espt'- 
ciiilly  to  recommend  to  the  attention  of  our  readers,  as  f>osseaaing 
an  interest  al>ove  fiction,  and  the  unaffected  pathos  of  fact  an(l 
nature,  is  “  (*ity  Missions,"  hy  the  Author  of  “  Pictures  of 
“  Private  Life."  W  e  should  gladly  insert  the  whole  paptT,  hut 
it  is  too  long  for  our  limits,  and  will  not  admit  of  being  abridged 
without  injury.  W'e  must  confine  ourselves  t(»  one  more  extract 
from  the  present  volume,  and  having  already  spoken  in  commen¬ 
dation  of  the  merit  and  beauty  of  the  engravings,  shall  then  dis¬ 
miss  it  with  our  cordial  recommendation,  and  the  tlianks  of  our 
family  circle  to  the  I^ditor.  'Phe  devout  spirit  of  the  following 
stanzas,  and  the  name  of  the  much  este*^ined  writer,  combine  to 
riTommend  it  to  selection. 

‘COMMUNION  WITH  THE  HEAKT, 

‘  BY  THK  LATK  RKV.  JOSIlPM  ill; Oil KS. 

‘  Kepleiiislied  from  the  stores  divine. 

Oft  would  I  ask  this  heart  of  mine, 

Dost  thou  with  holy  ardour  burn, 

I'o  make  thy  best,  though  }>oor  return  ? 

Dost  thou  in  coiifideiici*  and  love, 

Uise  daily  to  thy  Friend  above. 

And  there,  beyond  the  vaulted  skies 
Present  thysidf  a  sacrifice  ? 

Art  thou,  amidst  the  sceiie.s  of  earth. 

Still  mindful  of  thy  heavenly  birth  ? 

Is  it  thy  privilege  to  pray. 

And  offer  praises,  and  oU*y  ? 

('anst  thou,  recovered  from  the  fall. 

Pronounce  the  Saviour  *8  all  in  ail  ? 

‘  It  is  the  Saviour’s  oiit-btretched  hand, 

Tiiat  Isnvs  thy  will  to  His  command. 
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Anti  hrinpH  theo  to  iby  clojir  ri'trcHt, 
Ht'noath  the  eternal  mercy-seat : 
Thert'  W  it  thine  to  seek  thy  rest. 
Aiul  there  remain  for  ever  hlest.* 


“  I'hc  lliMical  Keepsake'^  cimiprisos  the  first  eight  n\iml>ers  ot' 
the  Laiulsca|H'  Illustrations  of  the  Hihle,  the  first  two  parts  of 
which  were  revicwtHl  with  appn^lvititui  in  our  Nunibi'r  for  May 
last.  The  volume  contains  two  and  thirty  plates,  the  subjects  of 
which  are  taken  from  scenes  in  the  Holy  Land,  with  the  exception 
of  the  following:  Ararat;  ralinyra  ;  Thila' ;  Thel>es  ;  Temple  of* 
Isis  at  (ihertasher;  Hahylon  ;  Assos  ;  IVrgamos  ;  and  Syracuse', 
'fhere  an'  four  views  of  nuHieni  .lerusalem,  hut,  unfortunately, 
only  one  of  them  illustrates  the  fixeil  features  of  the  sacnxl  lo¬ 
cality.  We  an'  not,  however,  just  now  in  critical  humour,  and 
will  not  even  quarn'l  with  the  Tf/i  />»>/onKVf7,  given  as  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  Mark  xv.  1,  though  we  should  have  likeil  to  see  in- 
tnnlut'ed  a  j>i>rtrait,  by  Landseer,  of  the  ci>ck  that  cn>w*ed  in  the 
ears  of  Peter,  after  his  denial  of  his  Ixml,  in  order  to  authen¬ 
ticate  the  scene.  'I'aken  altogether,  however,  it  is  a  delightful 
volume ;  and  ‘  the  magic  wand '  of  Tunier,  and  the  not  less 
skilful  }H'ncil  of  r.allct>tt,  have  l>een  adequately  and  l>eautifully 
expressetl  by  the  graver  of  the  Findens.  It  is  surprisingly  cheap. 

The  Forget-me-not  ought  this  year  to  have  ap]x*aretl  in  mourn¬ 
ing,  if  flow  ers  could  mourn  when  the  hand  which  planted  tliem  is 
cold  in  death.  Since  the  publication  of  the  previous  volume, 
the  enterprising  Publisher,  to  w  hom  the  whole  trilx*  of  Annuals  in 
English  literature  owe  their  existence,  has  terminated  his  honour¬ 
able  career.  An  appropriate  and  elegant  tribute  to  his  memor} , 
closes  the  present  volume.  Mr.  Ackermann  was  much  esteemed 
for  his  benevolence  ;  and  to  his  spirited  exertions  on  behalf  of  the 
famishiu;;  ^wqnilation  of  extensive  districts  of  Germany,  in  1813, 
laid  waste  by  the  desolating  sword,  the  extraordinary  exertions  of* 
British  liln'rality  owtxl  their  impulse. 

*  As  si'cret.iry  to  the  M’esleni  I'ommittec,  the  prlncijMil  portion  of 
the  lalHmr  attending  this  subscription  fell  ujxiii  him.  The  citnduct  of 
the  com'sjHindenco,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  claims  of  the  sufferers, 
txvupied  his  d,*!)-,  and  frequently  the  gri^ater  part  of  the  night ;  but  he 
had  the  satishiKiion  to  know*  that  his  exertions  were  instrumental  in 
saving  thousands  of  his  fell»»w-creatures  from  destruction.’ 

*  Thine  the  task,  fn»m  Britain’s  shore, 

Charity’s  rich  stream  to  iiour ; 

Till  thy  ciiuntry’s  wounds  were  balmed. 

Till  the  sweeping  storm  was  calmed  : 

Till  up<»n  the  (rernian  plain 
Life’s  rich  sunshiuc  iK^am^Hl  again.* 
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Among  the  very  miscelUneoiis  contents  of  tills  pleasing  volume, 
n’c  find  nothing  more  suitalile  to  our  pagt*<  than 

‘  Thk  Protkrtant  Bi:rial  (j round  at  Homi:. 

*  There  is  soinethiiig  extremely  pictureswpie  in  the  pyramid  of  Caius 
Test  us,  the  best  preserved  monument  at  Rome  ;  and  the  most  bplendid 
piece  of  ancient  sepulchral  building  there.  It  is  to  tlie  tatteiiUtion  of 
one  individual  that  we  owe  this  magiiihcent  relic  of  antiquity.  “  A 
stranger  anumgst  straiigt'rs,  it  has  kIikmI  there  until  the  language  around 
it  has  changed.”  The  idea  of  eU'rnity  is  attached  to  the  form  of  a  py¬ 
ramid,  and  although  the  wild  plants  liave  taken  root  and  Huurish  among 
the  enormous  stones  of  that  of  Cains  C'^estus,  it  dws  not  apfiear  that  its 
U^auty  has  yet  suffered  any  injury.  It  has  a  character  of  imnreasive 
irrandeur  that  is  very  striking.  Built  of  marble,  it  is  more  than  one 
hundred  feet  high  ;  and  though  time  has  changed  its  colmir  to  grey, 
yet  as  that  grey  outline  is  marked  against  the  bright  blue  sky,  and  gay 
c<»loured  Hiovers  hang  in  festoons  from  its  crevices,  it  is  u  thousand 
times  more  Ix^autiful  in  the  eye  of  the  |mi liter  and  the  )MM't  than  it 
could  ever  have  lieen  in  its  former  state  of  magnificence.  This  ruin 
adjoins  the  W’alls  of  Rome.  The  KmjK‘n»r  Aurtdian,  fearful  that  the 
pyramid  might  serve  as  a  fortress  for  attacking  the  city,  I'aumMl  it  to  be 
enclosiul  in  the  ancient  walls,  which  still  exist  us  the  walks  (»f  modern 
Rome.  At  the  liase  of  the  pyramid  .stand  two  uiarhle  columns,  wluch 
were  found  underground,  and  which  have  been  set  up  again  bv  one  of 
the  Po})eH. — And  before  the  ])yramid  lay  the  Pruti  del  Populo  llouiauo, 
now  meadows  covered  with  verdure  and  wild  flowers,  and  haying  here 

and  there  a  large  tree  growing  in  unrestrained  beauty . It  was 

on  a  beautiful  summer’s  evening,  about  sixteen  years  ago,  tluit  1  went 
to  s(*e  this  monument  of  Caius  ('estus.  1  lingered  long  about  the 
ruined  walls  of  the  city.  The  verdure  of  the  surrouudiiig  meadows, 
and  of  the  tine  large  trees  forniiHl  a  contrast  in  colour  w’ilh  the  sombre 
ruins,  as  the  long  shadows  of  evening  fell,  and  the  soft  blue  sky  w'as 
streaked  with  the  vivid  tints  of  uii  Italian  sunset.  A  flock  of  slieep 
were  grazing  under  the  stately  trees,  and  the  shepherd  iuid  his  large 
dog  at  his  feet,  were  peacefully  seated  near.  A  look  of  tranquillity 
and  repose  not  to  be  descril>ed  hung  over  every  object  around.  1  in¬ 
quired  the  ineaniiig  of  some  huge  stones  that  were  rudely  placed  near 
the  trees  where  the  slieep  where  grazing  ;  and  was  answered,  “  There 
the  prute.stanis  who  die  at  Rome  are  interred.”  On  examining  them, 

1  found  some  tombstones  for  Prusaians  and  Germans,  and  a  few'  for  my 
ow  n  c*ountry-)xH>ple,  who  had  ditnl  at  iioine,  having  probably  during 
the  war  cotiie  to  Italy  in  search  of  that  health  which  their  own  climate 
denied  them.  The  names,  rudely  inscrilxrd  on  the  sUuies,  were  half 
cH'aced,  and  the  whole  hud  an  air  of  studied  neglect,  so  us  to  render 
them  a.s  little  conspicuous  as  possible  ;  for  Euro{N*  had  not  been  long  at 
})eace  at  that  time,  and  Protestant  and  Heathen  were  then  synoiiyiuous 
^  terms.  There  was  soiiwlhing  in  these  neglected  graves,  in  these  rudely- 

carved  stones,  in  these  half  effaced  inscriptions,  in  the  tranquil  look  of 
the  scenery,  that  forcibly  brought  to  my  mind  ihota*  lieaiitiful  lines  of 
Po|M**s — (lerhapK  the  most  beautiful  be  ever  wroU* : 

“  No  friend’s  complaint,  no  kind  domestic  tear,”  &c,  &c. 
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what  privations  ami  niisiTieH  did  not  these  fiireigners  end  their 
days — far  fmm  friends  and  the  comforts  of  home!  And  there  was  a 
humility  in  these  stones  which  strongly  contrasted  with  the  magniii> 
cence  of  the  monument  near,  and  struck  me  as  a  typt*  of  that  Protest¬ 
ant  religion  in  which  they  had  died . From  these  reflections 

I  was  rousinl  by  the  bells  of  the  churches  of  Home,  which,  as  evening 
fi*ll  Muddeidv,  as  it  dm's  in  a  southern  climate,  burst  forth  at  “  Ave 
Maria,*'  am)  the  sinind  of  the  bells  in  the  distance  seem  to  pity  and 
liewail  the  day  that  is  lost  and  ]Mist.  The  result  of  my  musings  was  a 
strong  wish  to  Ih»  interred  under  the  trees  near  the  pyramid  of  Cains 
Cestus,  if  I  should  die  abroad,  a  wish  I  never  ceased  referring  to,  in 

illm^s  or  in  health . lieing  at  Home  in  the  summer  of  111*12, 

1  again  visitinl  the  K|M)t  that  had  so  {Miwerfullv  laid  hold  of  my  imagi¬ 
nation  in  mv  younger  years.  I  found  it  totally  altered.  The  English 
had  iM'Come  a  C(dony  at  Home ;  and  out  of  the  crowds  who  had  come 
thither,  some  in  the  pursuit  of  health,  some  of  pleasure,  and  s(»me  of 
forgetfulness,  many  had  found  a  grave  under  her  ancient  walls.  Pope 
Pius  VII.,  and  his  minister.  Cardinal  (bmsalvi,  Inniig  lioth  partial  to 
the  English  nation,  and  full  of  gratitude  to  their  King  and  govern¬ 
ment,  had  granted  |M‘rmission  for  two  enclosures  to  be  made,  so  as  to 
form  a  pro|HT  (.'hristian  burial-ground  for  Protestants.  These  walls 
had  in  some  <legree  spoiled  the  jiicturesque  beauty  of  the  place,  which 
was  now  divided  into  a  higher  and  lower  burial-ground  ;  the  lower 
ground  la'ing  the  sjM)t  where  the  first  tombs  were  situated  in  front  of 
the  |)yrumi«l  of  Cains  Cestus;  the  u])j)er,  on  a  sloping  hill  near  and  im¬ 
mediately  under  the  massy  walls  of  ancient  Home.  Hoth  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  interesting,  imlejH'iidently  of  their  jiicture^que  la^auty. 

*  I'o  lM*gin  with  the  lower  buriabground.  —  It  is  on  a  flat  space  Im?- 
fore  the  pyramid,  and  close  under  the  trees.  Cypresses  and  stone- 
])ines  have  Invii  ])lanted  there,  and  they  are  now  of  great  size  and 
iM'uuty  ;  while  the  aim*  and  the  rose  grow  close  round  the  graves  : 
some  of  them  are  highly  interesting . 

The  higher  burial-ground  is  in  a  sloping  direction  from  the  mined 
walls  of  ancient  Home  ;  walls  now  decorated  for  the  stranger’s  remains 
with  roses,  the  leaves  of  which  fell  in  luxuriant  showers  and  strewed 
the  tombs.  Entering  the  large  iron  gates  of  the  enclosure,  gates  wide 
enough  to  admit  a  funeral  procession,  a  walk  rises  gradually  to  these 
walls:  the  walk  is  between  rows  of  aloes  and  rose-trtH*s,  and  rosemary 
hedges.  The  tombs  at  present  occupy  only  the  highest  part  of  the  en¬ 
closure,  and  Htweral  of  the  graves  are  dressed  out  with  little  edges  of 
viidets  and  low-growing  flowers,  tir  white  roses  ;  and  some  are  entirely 
neglecUMl,  undeckeil,  and  unhei^led.  Many  of  the  graves  evince  the 
care  of  friends,  in  the  wrf\’  that  the  flowers  are  plactnl  and  cultivated. 
From  the  high  ground  is  a  lovely  view  of  Home,  with  the  dome  of  St. 
Peter’s  and  thecypn'sses  of  the  \^illa  Millini  on  the  horiz<»n.  Hetweeii 
this  rich  outline  of  distaneeand  the  burial-ground  lie  verdant  meadows, 
and  the  large  trees  whicii  I  had  viewed  with  adminition  many  years 
before. 


‘  1  |uiss4mI  many  hours  of  a  lieautiful  summer  day  looking  at  the 
tombs,  and  then  sat  down  upm  part  of  the  ancient  ruined  wall  dost* 
to  Shelley’s  tond)-stone.  \\  hat  a  scene  for  reflet'tion — past,  present, 
ind  to  come  ! 
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‘  Close  by  were  the  gates  of  the  greatest  city  of  ancient  tinuv*,  and 
near  were  its  finest  monuments  ;  and  hv?fore  me,  in  the  distance,  the 
dome  of  St.  Peter’s,  and  that  luniutiful  and  graceful  outline  of  ruins 
and  of  more  imKlern  buildings,  Inmutiful  as  Home  only  can  show.  At 
my  fi*et  were  the  graves  of  many  whom  I  had  known,  of  wits  and 
scoffers,  of  the  learned,  the  lieautiful,  and  the  gay— all  gone  to  answer 
for  their  follies,  and  for  those  very  sins  which  causiul  them  in  this 
world  to  be  sought,  followed,  worship{HHl ! 

*  All  was  a  warning !— the  dead  at  our  fwt — the  ruins  within  view 
— death  in  every  flower!  All  was  a  warning!  Here  were  youth 
and  lK*autv  cut  off  in  their  gayest  career,  without  one  little  moment 
for  reflection  ;  and  manhofKl’s  prime,  and  talent  and  genius  mis>em- 

ployed,  and  age  and  infancy  bi^th  helpless  alike ! . 

. Twilight  came  on,  and  while  I  sat  musing,  a  distant 

chant  was  heard  in  the  direction  of  S.  Paolo  /hciri  della  tnura*  It  was 
a  dirge  for  the  dead,  and  a  funeral  procession  passed  m*ar  enough  for 
me  to  sec  the  light  of  the  torches  flashing  through  the  bninches  of  the 
trees.  The  chant  was  low-toned,  solemn,  slow,  fwldy  sung  by  the  old 
monks.  A  moment  jiassed  and  the  sounds  died  away.  I  rase,  and 
followed  the  jirocession.* 

Among  tlie  contributors  to  the  volume  whose  names  appear, 
are,  II.  1).  Inglis,  Miss  Laiulon,  Charles  Swain,  K.  Ilervcy, 
Mrs.  Lee,  Miss  Agnes  Strickland,  ^lary  and  William  llowitt, 
H.  F.  Chorlcy,  Mrs.  C.  Gore,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Wilson,  Miss  Isabel 
Hill,  Captain  M'Nagbten,  Captain  C alder  Campbell,  N.  Micbell, 
(L  A.  Hansard,  the  Rev.  H.  Polwbele,  and  W.  L.  Slone,  of  New’ 
York.  The  last  named  gentleman  has  furnished  a  very  humorous 
American  story,  ‘  Uncle  Zim.’  In  short,  the  volume  is  full  of 
amusement,  if  not  of  instruction,  and  the  above  catalogue  of  names 
will  vouch  for  its  varied  merit  and  interest.  We  must  make  room 
for  a  poetical  specimen,  and  we  take  the  very  pleasing  lines 

‘  TO  A  TRAVELLING  MONKEY. 

*  BY  CHRISTOPlIKIl  COOKSON,  KSQ. 

*  In  soldier’s  coat  of  British  red. 

In  chains,  like  captive  warrior  le<l, 

A  dog  thy  war-horse,  and  thy  pride 
A  sabre  uangling  from  thy  side ; 

Dost  ever  think  of  distant  Ind, 

Thy  balmy  groves  of  tamarind. 

Where  once  thou  wert  a  joyous  brute, 

Feasting  in  thos<*  bowers  o/  fruit. 

Now  with  munching,  now  with  leaping, 

Danci*  and  revel  hourly  keeping? — 

Say,  dost  ever  ponder  now 
On  the  citron’s  spicy  bough. 
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(tuiiiU)ls  ill  the  |Milmy  ^hacie, 

Stealthy  jaunta  at  even  made 
To  the  guava's  juicy  cnip, 

'I'o  the  inaup/s  pilileii  top. 

Where  onct'  thou  wert  a  pilferer  friH' 

With  thine  old  fraternity?  — 

Have  not  drum  and  viol  drowned 
Kvery  airy,  Imfy  Kound? 
lMt‘a»ure8  of  the  mart  and  strwt, 

\\  eaned  thei»  from  thy  jrret*n  n*trent  ? 

Pageantry  and  plaudit  vain. 

Putting  up  thy  witless  brain. 

To  a  counterfeit  grimact' 

Altered  e’en  thy  mimic  face? — 

‘  Yet,  methinks,  the  zany’s  art 
Is  to  thee  no  painless  ]>art. 

I^*t  them  mask  her  as  they  will, 

Xature  masked  is  Nature  still. 

Nay,  In'iieath  thy  showy  vest, 

’Phere’s  a  sorrow  at  thy  breast. 

And  a  relnd  wish  to  be. 

As  thou  wert,  a  rover  free. 

There’s  a  sense  of  suffered  wrong 
SharjH'r  than  thy  master’s  thong. 

Thest*  will  haunt  thee  to  thy  grave, 

(lay,  dissembling,  hapless  slave  ! 

'P hero  arc  ten  plates.  An  Interior  of  Milan  Catheilral,  by 
Prout,  and  Madeira,  by  W.  ^Vestall,  are  gems.  Mabel  Grey, 
by  ('atterinole,  is  good.  ludione  is  a  fright,  bi'gging  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence's  ]>ardon.  The  other  engravings  rt^quire  no  notice. 

'Pbc  Keepsiike  maintains  its  aristocratic  character.  Among 
the  contributors  we  tind  one  ('ountess,  three  Ladies  of  birth,  two 
Lords,  two  Haronets,  two  M.P.s,  an  Hon.  Mrs.,  and  an  Arch¬ 
deacon.  Now,  considering  the  intellectual  disadvantages  under 
which  such  iHTsons  lalmur,  we  cannot  hut  deem  their  contribut¬ 
ing  to  such  a  volume  as  this,  a  meritorious  eflort,  and  one  which 
the  public  ought  to  take  kindly.  We  dc  not  agree  with  Hannah 
Mort',  that  it  is  as  well  de  ne  rien  faire  as  fnire  des  riens,  Dea 
riefts  are  sometimes  very’  pretty  somethings;  and  composing  them 
is  doing  something.  As  to  the  quality  of  the  7?//i/;7(y  productions, 
we  must  honestly  say,  that  they  exhibit  an  approach  to  plebeian 
cleverness.  Of  the  poetry,  we  cannot  speak  very  highly,  though 
we  think  Lady  P’.mmeline  improves,  and  the  Hon.  ^Irs.  Norton's 
versification  is  always  elegant  and  melodious.  ‘  The  Sledge,' 
and  ‘  The  Well  of  Beauty,'  are  clever  and  well  turiK*d 
d^eifprit.  But  the  staple  of  the  volume  is  the  Tales.  Mr. 
Bernal  reminds  us  of  ^liss  Mitford,  and  thev  would  make  an 
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inteUcclual  match.  ‘  Anger  and  lietribution,'  by  Lady  Julia 
LikUwcmhI,  and  *  Kellingham  House,'  by  Mitw  (’harlotte  Nor¬ 
man,  are  two  well  written  stories,  as  horrific  as  stories  ‘  founded 
on  fact’  usually  are.  Miss  S.  C.  Hall  has  contributed  one  of 
her  spirited  and  dramatic  tales,  ‘  The  Fortunes  of  Blanche 
Bolton;'  and  Mrs.  ('harles  Gore,  Miss  Agnes  Strickland,  and 
the  Author  of  Frankenstein,  have  each  a  story.  I'he  volume 
will  ])lease,  and  we  think,  ought  to  satisfy,  the  class  of  readers 
for  whom  it  is  intended.  As  the  annual  of  the  iKmdoir  and  the 
drawing-room,  it  will  maintain  its  pretensions.  'I'he  plaU‘8  are 
not  so  good  as  might  he  expected  fwm  Mr.  ('harles  Heath. 
The  Viscountess  Beresford,  after  Lawrence;  My  Aunt  Mans¬ 
field,  a  design  which  rt'minds  us  of  the  quiet  humour  of  Smirke  ; 
the  ‘  Earl  of  Surrey  and  the  fair  (ieraldiue,'  a  clever  drawing  by 
Cattermole;  and  a  groupe  before  an  altar,  by  Miss  L.  Shar]K', 
are  the  l>est  things  in  the  volume.  Several  of  the  engravings  are 
very  mediocre. 


Art.  V.  1.  A  Leitcr  io  a  late  Cabinet  ^^nistcr  an  the  present  Crisis, 
Bv  Edward  Lytton  Bulw’cr,  Esq.,  M.P.  Autlnir  of  “  England 
and  the  English,*'  &c.  Hvo.  pp.  bfi.  Price  2s.  Od.  .  London. 
I}ia4. 

2.  The  Quarterly  Rcxiicw.  No.  civ.  Nov.  1RH4.  Postscript, 

well-meaning  and  patriotic  monarch,  by  a  inisguideil 
exercise  of  his  undoubtetl  prerogative,  has  given  another 
sudden  check  to  the  ])r()gres8  of  those  measures  which  are  indis¬ 
pensable  in  order  to  place  the  laws  and  institutions  of  the  coun¬ 
try’  in  harmony  with  the  present  aspect  of  society,  and  the  just 
claims  of  the  British  people.  1'he  result  of  this  check,  it  re¬ 
quires  no  sagacity  to  predict.  It  is  like  laying  a  stone  in  the 
track  of  a  ItKomotive,  in  order  to  arrest  its  progress,  or  grappling 
with  the  wheels  of  a  steam-engine.  The  state  is  on  the  verge  of 
a  frightful  collision,  which  threatens  to  strain  every  part,  and  to 
work  sore  mischief  to  the  unskilful  hands  which  have  adi)))ted 
such  a  method  of  moderating  the  movc^^ments,  at  the  rapidity  of 
which  they  had  taken  alarm.  Our  pre.sent  Number  leaves  the 
press  while  the  country  is  still  in  susjwnse,  with  only  a  pro¬ 
visional  Cabinet,  virtually  consisting  of  a  single  minister,  filling 
every  office  with  the  ubiquitous  powers  of  the  fabled  Kehama. 
Such  a  state  of  things  is,  we  believe,  without  precedent.  It  has 
arisen  without  necessity.  For  the  sudden,  contumelious  dismis¬ 
sion  of  the  late  ministry,  no  reason  has  been  assignetl;  none  can 
l>c  given.  The  ostensible  cause  is  the  necessity  (»f  ap)H>inting  a 
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new  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  the  late  Earl  Six^ncer. 
In  finding  an  edicient  finance  minister,  there  could  \w  no  diffi¬ 
culty.  Even  the  Tory  prints  admit  that  Lord  Althorp's  place 
miglu  have  Ix'en,  in  this  res|>ect,  easily  supplieil.  In  cluK)singan 
(equally  conqH'tent  leader  in  debate,  there  was  ctnifesstHily  greater 
difficulty,  since  the  |xist  demands  the  union  of  great  |H'rsonal 
weight  and  parliamentary  e\|K'rience,  readiness  and  tact  in  de¬ 
bate,  physical  powers  of  sustaining  almost  incessant  fatigue,  and 
of  course,  |H>litical  prominence  and  res]x>nsibility.  Powers  of 
oratory  are  not  sufficient  to  qualify  a  ('abinet  minister  for  tins 
laborious  and  res|>onsible  function.  It  is  not  enough  that,  like 
.Mr.  Grant,  Mr.  llice,  or  Lord  Palmerston,  the  individual  is 
capable  of  now  and  then,  a  |>owerful  display  of  clo- 

i|uence.  'Fhe  leatler  must  Ih',  if  not  an  orator,  a  ready  debater, 
prompt  in  reply,  and  moreover,  a  clever  tactician,  capable  of 
watching  his  op|H>rtunity,  and  shaping  his  decisions  by  the  as- 
]»ect  of  parties,  and  the  turns  and  accidents  of  debate.  So  admi- 
rably  qualified  was  Lord  Altborp  for  the  ]x>st  he  tx‘cuj)ied,  by 
his  ex|KTienee,  tem]H‘r,  readiness,  aristocratic  influence,  and  the 
general  confidence  reposed  in  his  honour  and  integrity,  that  Sir 
Uol>ert  Peel  is  stated  to  have  expressed  high  admiration  of  his 
skilful  management  during  the  progress  of  the  Reform  Rill,  and 
to  have  eonfessetl  that  no  other  member  of  the  House  could  have 
carried  through  the  measure  w  ith  equal  success.  Yet,  his  Lord- 
ship  is  very  far  from  Ix'ing  an  orator ;  in  fact,  only  an  indifferent 
speaker. 

It  is,  however,  quite  absurd  to  sup]x>se,  that  no  suitable  per¬ 
son  could  Ix'  found,  in  the  late  cabinet,  to  supjdy  the  place  of  Lord 
.Mthorp  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  precedence  would  seem 
to  have  Ixx*!!  due  to  the  Paymaster  of  the  Forces :  his  high  birth, 
(which  has  weight  even  w  ith  a  lilx‘ral  House  of  Commons,)  his  un- 
imix'achablc  consistency  and  public  integrity,  parliamentary  ex¬ 
perience,  and  ]x>pular  character,  combined  to  designate  him  as  a 
suitable  successor  to  the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer;  a 
fet'ble  state  of  health  and  deficiency  of  physical  energ)  being  the 
principal,  if  not  the  only  draw  backs  on  these  qualifications.  The 
yuarterlv  Reviewer,  having  a  more  especial  spite  against  his 
Lordship,  chooses  to  say,  that  the  proposing  Lord  John  Russell 
as  leader  of  the  House,  ‘  looks  like  a  joke."  Why  so  Setting 
aside  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Lord  Stanley,  whom  wuld  the  Tories 
pnxluce  lx*tter  fittixl  to  fill  the  post  } — Oh,  we  forgot  Mr, 
Cntkrr, 

Had  Lord  John  Russell,  however,  been  deemc‘d  unequal  to 
the  lalx)ur,  Mr.  Alx'rcromby,  who  was  formerly  named  as  a  fit 
person  to  occupy  the  chair  of  the  House,  could  not  have  been 
rxee^ned  against ;  and  rather  than  dissolve  the  ministry*  on  the 
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ground  of  this  imaginary  didiculty,  other  individuals  in  the 
Cabinet  might  have  been  found  not  incapable  of  taking  the  lead 
among  the  Commons  of  England. 

At  all  events,  the  King's  Ministers  did  not  fwl  this  to  Ik?  an 
insuperable  difficulty,  or,  so  far  as  np|>ears,  a  source  of  anv  per¬ 
plexity.  Lord  ]V(ell>ourn  did  not  repair  to  Brighton  to  diHcluae 
any  embarrassments,  n(»r,  whatever  the  Quarterly  mav  choose  to 
say,  to  announce  any  differenws  <if  opinion,  or  divisions  of  party 
in  the  ('abinel.  W  c  have  reason  to  bt'lieve  that  the  statement 
in  the  ‘  I'osiscript'  on  this  point  is  entirely  fictitious  and  a|>o- 
cryphal.  Lord  AlelUmm  felt  in  no  ‘  dilemma'  with  re8|H?ct  to 
his  colleagues :  his  only  dilemma  related  to  the  inofficial  (,'abinet 
Ixhind  the  throne,  and  to  the  |)osition  in  which  any  Minister  must 
be  placed  who  has  to  mediate  between  a  ^H^ople  calling  for  He- 
forn),  and  a  Court  and  ('hurch  op}H)sed  to  all  lil)eral  concessions. 
The  Duke  has  already  found  himself  in  a  similar  dilemma. 

The  (Quarterly  Review  and  the  Standanl  have  favoured  their 
readers  with  two  very'  different,  but  equally  veritable  and  authen¬ 
tic  expositions  of  the  interview  between  the  late  Premier  and  his 
Royal  Master,  which  led  to  the  unexpected  dismissal  of  the  en¬ 
tire  cabinet.  The  former  states,  that  the  majority  of  the  (Cabinet 
thought  that  they  could  not  meet  Parliament,  *  without  announc¬ 
ing  some  strong  measures  of  what  they  called  Church  Reform^ 
or,  to  speak  more  truly  and  plainly.  Church  Spoliation.'.  This 
we  believe  to  be  quite  true.  Rut  a  section  of  the  Cabinet,  it  is 
pretended,  to  whose  opinion  Lord  Melbourn  him.self  is  said  to 
have  inclined,  ‘  were  reluctant  to  pledge  themselves  to  this  ex- 
‘  tent,  and  declared  they  must  resign  if  such  measures  were  pro- 
‘  posed.'  On  the  great  and  vital  question  of  the  Chureh^  these 
two  sections  of  the  Cabinet  were  so  irreconcileable,  that,  when¬ 
ever  that  question  should  be  bnmght  into  discussion,  the  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  the  ministry  was  inevitable.  This  being  frankly  admitted 
by  Lord  Melbourne,  his  Majesty  thought  it  far  letter  to  dissolve 
the  ‘  incoherent  aiul  distracted '  Cabinet  at  once ! 

This  audacious  fiction  can  surely  impose  upon  no  one.  The 
names  of  the  Ex-Ministers  furnish  a  sufficient  refutation.  Our 
readers  would  U?  puzzled  to  fix  upon  the  names  of  the  anti-refortn 
section.  The  late  Cabinet  consisted  of  sixteen  ministers,  seven 
peers,  viz.  Lords  Melbourn,  Brougham,  Latitdown,  Mulgrave, 
Holland,  Auckland,  and  Duncannon,  and  nine  meml)ers  of  the 
Commons'  House,  viz.  Lords  Althorp,  l^almenton,  and  John 
Russell,  and  the  Rt.  Hon.  T.  S.  Rice,  C  .  (irant,  E.  Ellice,  K. 
J.  Littleton,  Sir  J.  Hobhouse,  and  .1.  AI>ercromb}.  Which 
‘  three  or  more'  of  these  shall  the  dishonour  light  upon,  of  being 
suspected  by  the  Tories  capable  of  dividing  against  their  col- 
leagues.^  If  Lord  Lansdown,  Lord  Auckland,  and  Mr.  Rice, 
are  intended  as  the  three,  we  are  sure  that  they  are  undesorv- 
vox..  XII. —  N'.s.  3 
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ing  of  the  stigma.  'I'heir  conduct  at  the  time  that  Mr.  Stanley, 
Sir  James  Graham,  the  Karl  of  Hipim,  und  the  Duke  of  Uicti- 
mond  seceded  from  the  (’ahinct  on  this  very  p^nnt,  sufliciently 
disproves  the  calumnious  supposition.  I'o  any  other  memiK'rs  of 
the  Cabinet,  who  have  sul>scqucntly  taken  their  seats  at  the 
council  hoard,  the  imputation  obviously  cannot  attach.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  Lord  Lansdown  is  chiefly  |>oint(Hl  at;  but  to 
those  who  heard,  as  we  did,  his  Lordship's  manly  and  statesman¬ 
like  speech  in  the  House  of  Lonls,  in  the  del>ate  which  prei'eiled 
the  last  division  of  the  Irish  i'hurch  Uill,  the  representation  of 
his  being  adverse  to  an  effc'ctive  Church  Reform,  must  ap]H'ar 
unworthy  of  notice. 

Had  there  beim  the  slightest  atom  of  truth  in  this  artful  state¬ 
ment,  still,  the  loss  of  Lord  Allhorp  as  a  leader,  could  not  have 
been  a  source  of  additional  emlwrrassinent.  '  It  will  not  Ih'  pre¬ 
tended  that  his  Lonlship  is  more  of  a  conservative,  or  less  of  an 
aristocrat,  than  Lonl  John  Russell.  Or  take  it  the  other  way, 
and,  for  argument's  sake,  8up|>ose  that  Lord  Mellxnirne,  (who  is 
stated  to  have  inclined  to  the  views  of  the  minority,)  Lord  Al- 
thor]),  (whose  removal  from  the  House  of  Commons  is  the  alleged 
source  of  the  whole  difliculty.)  Lord  Auckland  and  his  friends, 
and  we  must  add  Lord  Rrtmgham,  were  all  fUf/iV/XKved  to  concede 
the  reform  measures  which  some  of  their  colleagues  deemed  indis¬ 
pensable  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  they  had  all  tunied  their  l>acks 
upon  reform  principles ;  whence  could  have  arisen  any  difliculty, 
had  the  more  lil^ral  memlx^rs  of  the  ministry  resignetl,  of  recall¬ 
ing  Mr.  Stanley  and  his  friends  to  resume  their  places.  In  such 
a  case.  Lord  Mellx>um  ought  to  have  been  the  last  man  to  resign, 
qr  to  have  lieen  dismisseil.  Will  it  be  said,  that  a  majority  of  his 
colleagues  were  adverse  to  his  moderate  policy  t  Of  whom  could 
that  majority  be  composeti  t  Was  the  resignation  of  Lord  Pal¬ 
merston  and  Mr.  Grant  apprehended  in  case  Lord  Melbourne 
pushcxl  things  uxi  far  }  ('ould  not  their  places  have  l>een  supplied  ? 
That  I.onl  Mellxnirne  was  disposed  to  go  further  than  the  majo¬ 
rity  of  his  colleagues  is  not  pretended,  and  we  need  not  bestow  a 
woni  u]xm  such  an  absurd  sup}x>sition.  View  the  matter  in  any 
light,  the  palpable  falsehixKi  of  the  yuarterly  Reviewer's  insidious 
representation  is  manifest. 

We  had  written  thus  far  when  the  Chronicle  ♦  of  this  morning 
(Friday)  reached  us,  in  which  we  find  the  following  reply,  in  a 
leading  article,  to  the  allegations  of  the  Quarterly  Review. 


•  This  truly  independent  and  ably  edited  Journal  has  been  doing 
infinite  service  to  the  cause  of  IL'form,  and  is  fast  rising,  under  its 
present  improved  management,  in  sale  and  political  influence.  It 
deserves  the  gratitude  and  cordial  support  of  every  friend  of  reform 
and  religious  liberty. 
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*  lu  thepo^tcript  to  7’he  Qwarirrfy  JirvicHf  which  wat  yesterdav  co¬ 
pied  into  The  Times^  and  called  an  authorised  atatcment,  we  fina  the 
tbl lowing  nnsertions  : — 

*  “  'I'he  (-al)inet  has  l>een  dinKolved,  not  by  the  removal  of  Lord  Al- 
THOKP  troll!  the  Iloust*  of  CoininoiiH,  but  by  it8  own  internal  and  ir- 
reconcileable  dlssiuisioiis/*  Positively  false  in  liotli  res|)ectH. 

‘  The  principal  pretext  assigned  was  the  removal  of  lA»rd  Altiiokp 
from  the  Hiaise  of  ('oinnions ;  and  there  were  no  dissensions  of  any 
kind  in  the  Cabinet — no.  not  the  slightest  ditfen'iiee  of  opinion  either 
then  or  since  the  formation  of  the  Melbourne  Cabinet. 

*  2.  “  'Phat  in  coiiHequence  of  these  disatuisions,  Ixird  MKLmiUKNE 
waited  on  the  King,  and  made  a  pro(>otial  of  mHodeiiing  the  Cabimet, 
for  the  sake  of  t^stablishing  unanimity  between  the  two  sections  of  the 
Cabinet  who  disagreed  on  the  Irish  Church  Question.'*  Positively 

FALSE. 

*  Lord  M El  .BOURNE  made  no  such  pro|>osul,  there  being  no  such  dis¬ 
agreement  upon  the  Irish  Church  measure  then  in  contemplation. 

‘3.  L<»rd  Melbourne  canHidly  informed  his  Majesty  that  his 
propositions,  even  if  agn*ed  to,  would  have  the  effect  of  establishing 
unanimity.”  Ac.  1’ositively  false.  The  ('abinet  were  unanimous. 
It  is  8U|H*rriu4ms,  therefore,  to  contradict  the  other  [>art  of  this  false¬ 
hood. 

*4.**  In  this  state  of  things,  his  Majesty,  w'ith  (M]ual  frankness  aud 
good  sense,  suggested  that  if  the  pro|>osal  then  submitted  to  him  was 
avowedly  to  s(*ttle  nothing,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  render  another  and 
early  crisis  inevitable,  there  could  be  no  use  in  patching  up  a  provisional 
expedient ;  and  that  it  would  be  better  to  do  at  once,  that  which  was 
admitted  to  be  unavoidable  at  last,  namely — to  dissidve  the  incoherent 
aud  distracted  Cabinet.”  False  in  every  particular.  Ills  Ma¬ 
jesty  made  no  such  suggestion — no  such  proposal  was  submitted  to 
him  ;  nothing  was  said  of  another  and  early  crisis,  or  any  crisis  at  all. 
No  admission  of  the  sort  was  made ;  nor  was  the  Cabinet  said,  by 
either  |»rty  to  the  conversation,  to  Ik*  incoherent  and  distracted.  We 
repeat,  there  was  no  difference  lK*tweeii  them,  on  any  point  whatever. 

‘  5.  **  The  late  Premier  conveyetl  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
his  ]1Iajesty’h  letter,  summoning  his  Grace  to  Brighton.”  This  is 
lying  like  truth.”  A  gentleman  about  the  Court  requested  timt 
Lord  Mklboijrne’s  servant  might  carry  a  letter  to  J'ir  Henry 
Wheatley,  inclo.sing  another  to  the  Duke  of  W  Ellington  ;  and 
of  this  fact  tl»e  monstrous  inference  has  been  fabricated — that  Lord 
Melbourne  was  a  party  to  the  sending  for  the  Duke  of  \V  Elling¬ 
ton. 

‘  <).  “  His  Majesty  has  already  reapetl  some  of  the  fruits  of  such 
upright  conduct,  in  the  full  admission,  as  we  have  heard,  of  various 
Members  of  the  late  Cabinet,  that  they  have  nothing  to  complain 
of”. 

‘  Certainly  his  Majesty  has  already  reaped  the  fruits  of  such  con¬ 
duct,  but  not  the  full  ttdmissi4»n  here  talked  of.  We  arc  likeljr  to 
know  more  of  the  parties  in  question  than  the  writer  of  the  Postcript ; 
and  we  must  contradict  him  as  ilatly  as  t<»  this  assertion,  as  w'e  have 
with  reNf>ect  to  every  particular  of  his  statement. 
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*  A  siiniile  uiisrepreM.Mitati(»n  of  uhat  pioised  between  his  Majesty 
and  Lord  >1klbourni:  has  been  aln^ady  contradicted  on  the  authority 
uf  his  Lordship  himself,  but  the  rej)etition  of  such  a  fable  in  T/ie 
iluarterltf  licciew  requires  a  second  exposure.  Oh  !  that  Parliament 
were  sitting 

It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  advert  to  the  counter-fiction  of  the 
Standard.  In  an  article  which  a])|>eart‘d  on  Wednesday  last,  an 
imaginary  dialopie  is  introduced  betwetm  the  King  and  Lord 
Mell>ourn,  in  which  his  Majesty  is  made  to  resent,  with  the 
utmost  warmth,  the  pro]>osal  to  ap|>oint  the  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland  to  the  Exchequer,  as  an  insult  to  the  Crown  and  the 
|KH>ple,  and  to  intimate  the  dismissal  of  the  Administration  upon 
that  ground.  I'his  is  meant,  no  doubt,  for  a  coarse  joke  at  the 
ex|>ense  of  Mr.  Littleton,  who,  the  Standard  chooses  to  forget, 
had  already  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet.  Whether  he  was  even  thought 
of  as  the  future  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  we  cannot  say.  Of 
the  two  offices,  that  of  Secretary  for  Ireland,  if  not  the  higher 
in  rank,  requires  not  the  less  of  those  qualifications  which  com¬ 
mand  public  confidence ;  and  the  individual  who  w  as  a  res|>onsible 
memlx*r  of  the  Administration  in  one  capacity,  could  not  have 
been  offensive  to  his  Majesty  in  the  other.  The  Standard  means 
only  to  insult  and  vilify  Mr.  Littleton:  it  libels  in  effect  the 
King. 

AN  e  return  then  to  our  first  position  ;  that,  for  the  dismissal  of 
the  late  Administration,  no  other  cause  can  be  assigned  than  the 
roval  determination,  to  get  rid  of  them  at  the  first  op|>ortunity. 
Tliat  his  Majesty  would  choose  this  rtnfoward  moment,  when 
Earl  Spencer  w  as  as  yet  unburied,  and  no  time  had  Ikto  afforded 
for  consulting  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on  the  subject  of 
the  requisite  changes — that  the  train,  long  prepared,  would  have 
been  fired  at  that  ])recise  moment, — was  not,  }KThaps,  looked  for 
even  by  those  who  were  privy  to  the  court  intrigue.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  there  were  omens,  perceptible  to  certain  instincts,  of 
the  coming  change.  The  event  ‘  cast  its  shadow  l>efore/  From  the 
cause  we  turn  to  the  effect.  Instead  of  criticising  the  resolution 
of  the  King,  or  discussing  the  limits  of  prerogative,  let  us  look  at 
the  circumsUnc*‘s  of  his  situation,  as  forcibly  depicted  by 
Mr.  Hulwer,  and  the  circumstances  in  whicii*  it  has  placed  the 
country. 

*  Calltnl  to  the  throne  in  times  of  singidar  difficulty — the  advisers  of 
his  predecessor,  whase  reign  had  Ihx'u  |>eaccful  and  brilliant,  on  one 
side — a  |HH»ple  di^satisfitnl  w  ith  half  reforms  on  the  other— educated  to 
consider  the  House  of  Lords  at  least  as  w’orthy  of  deference  as  the 
|)opular  will — dis;ipjH»iuted  at  finding  that  one  concession,  however 
great,  could  not  cmitent  a  {HMple  who  demanded  it,  but  as  the  means 
to  an  end — turning  to  the  im»st  powerful  organ  of  the  Pri‘ss,  and  read¬ 
ing  that  his  libt'ral  Ministers  were  unpopular,  and  that  the  country 


caml  not  who  composed  its  government — seeing  before  him  but  two 
parties,  besides  the  government  party— the  one  hi*aded  by  the  idol  of 
that  people  he  began  to  fimr.  and  the  other  by  the  most  illustrious 
supporter  of  an’order  of  things  which  in  /wur/  times  was  the  most  favour¬ 
able  to  monarchy  ; — I  cannot  deem  it  altogi»ther  as  much  a  miracle  as  a 
misfortune  that  he  should  be  induciHl  to  make  the  experiment  he  has 
risked.  But  I  do  ft'el  indignation  at  those — not  women,  but  men— 
grey-haired  and  practical  {Mditicians,  who  must  have  been  aware,  if  not 
of  Its  utter  futility,  of  its  prc^piant  danger ;  by  whose  assistance  the 
King  nou'  adventures  no  holiday  exjH‘riment.— For  a  jnior  vengeance 
or  a  worse  ambition  they  are  hazarding  the  monarchy  itsidf ;  by  playing 
the  Knave  they  expose  the  King.  For  this  is  the  danger — not  (i^  the 
people  be  true  to  themselves)  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  will  crush 
liberty,  but  that  the  distrust  of  the  Koval  wisdom  in  the  late  events— 
the  feeling  of  insecurity  it  produces— tlie  abrupt  exercise  of  one  man's 
prerogative  to  change  the  whole  face  of  our  policy,  domestic,  foreign, 
and  colonial,  without  any  assigned  reason  greater  than  the  demise  of 
old  Lord  Silencer — the  indignation  for  the  aristocracy,  if  the  Duke 
should  head  it  against  Reform — the  contempt  for  the  aristocracy  if  the 
Duke  should  countermarch  it  to  Reform — the  release  of  all  extremes 
of  more  free  opinions,  on  the  return  w  hich  must  take  place,  so<iner  or 
later,  of  a  lilieral  administration  ; — the  danger  is,  lest  these  and  similar 
causes  should  iii  times,  w'hen  all  institutions  have  lost  the  venerable 
moss  of  custom,  and  are  regarded  solely  for  their  utility— induce  a  de¬ 
sire  for  stronger  innovations  than  those  merely  of  reform. 

*  “  Nothing,"  said  a  man  who  may  be  called  the  prophet  of  revo¬ 
lutions,  **  destroys  a  monarchy  while  the  {KHiple  trust  the  King.  But 
persons  and  things  are  t<M)  easily  confounded,  and  to  lose  faith  in  the 
representative  of  an  institution,  forbodes  the  decease  of  the  institution 
itself."  Attached  as  I  am  by  conviction  to  a  monarchy  for  this 
country — an  institution  that  I  take  the  lilx*rty  humbly  to  say  I  have 
elsewhere  vindicated,  with  more  effect,  |H*rhups,  as  coming  from  one 
known  to  embrace  the  cause  of  the  pemde,  than  the  more  vehement 
declamations  of  slaves  and  ctmrtiers — I  view'  such  a  prosjiect  with 
alarm.  And  not  the  less  so,  because  Order  is  of  more  value  than  the 
Institutions  which  are  but  formed  to  guard  it ;  and  in  the  artificial  and 
complicated  affairs  of  this  country,  a  struggle  against  monarchy  w'ould 
cost  the  tranquillity  of  a  generation. 

‘  We  are  standing  on  a  present,  surnmnded  by  fearful  warnings 
from  the  past.  The  dismissal  of  a  ministry  too  liberal  for  a  King— too 
little  liberal  for  the  people,  is  to  be  found  a  common  event  in  the 
stormiest  pages  of  human  history.  It  is  like  the  parting  with  a  com¬ 
mon  mediator,  and  leaves  the  two  extremes  to  their  own  battle.*— 

pp.  iUi — 39. 

After  adverting  to  the  blunders  of  the  Grey  ministry',  Mr. 
Bulwer  continues :  — 

'  But  these  were  the  faults  of  a  past  Cabinet.  The  Cabinet  of  Lord 
Melbourne  had  not  been  tried.  There  was  a  vast  difference  between 
the  two  administrations,  and  that  difference  was  this -in  the  one  the 
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more  libeml  parly  wa»  the  miMonVy,  in  the  other  it  was  the  majuritif. 
In  the  Cabinet  of  the  late  Premier,  the  weight  of  Sir  John  Ilobhcnise, 
I^ird  Duncannon,  and  the  Karl  of  Mulgnive  wa8  added  to  the  sralc  of 
the  pwple.  There  was  in  the  ('abinet  just  dissolved  a  inajiirity  nf  men 
whose  very  reputati»m  was  the  ]M)piilar  voice,  whose  names  were  as 
worinwtMMl  to  the  Tories,  and  to  whotn  it  is  amusing  to  contrast  the 
language  applied  by  the  Tory  Journals  with  that  which  greeted  **  in 
liquid  lilies  melliHuousIy  bland,”  the  hike- warm  reformers  they  sup- 
]>lanted.  L«»rd  MellMHirne’s  Cabinet  had  imt  bet»n  tried — It  i.x  tried 
now — Tiik  King  has  dismissku  it  in  FAVorn  or  tiik  Duke  of 
Wellington!  llis  Majesty  took  the  earliest  opjwrtunity  and  the 
faintest  pretext  in  the  royal  power  to  prove  that  he  thought  it  more 
liU^ral  than  the  Cabinet  which  jirectvded  it/  pp.  41,  42. 


'  With  Lord  MellMiurne  himself,  it  was  my  lot  in  early  youth  to  be 
brought  in  contact,  and  I  stilt  retain  a  lively  impression  of  his  pro¬ 
fundity  as  a  scholar  — of  his  enthusiasm  at  generous  sentiments — ami 
of  that  happy  frame  of  mind  he  so  pei’iiliarly  possesses,  and  of  w  hich 
the  stuff  of  Statesmen  is  lK*st  made,  at  once  practical  and  philosophical, 
large  enough  to  conceive  principles, — close  enough  to  bring  them  to 
effect.  (‘<nild  W'c  disentangle  and  remove  ourselves  from  the  present, 
could  we  fancy  ourselves  in  a  future  age,  it  might  possibly  lie  thus 
that  an  historian  would  ilescrila*  him  : — “  F\'w  persons  could  have  been 
wiected  by  a  king,  as  prime  minister,  in  those  days  of  violent  party, 
and  of  constant  change,  who  were  more  fitted  by  nature  and  circum¬ 
stances  to  act  with  the  people,  but  for  the  King.  A  Politician  pro¬ 
bably  less  ardent  than  sagacious,  he  was  exactly  the  man  to  conform  to 
the  genius  of  a  particular  time  ; — to  know’  how  far  to  go  with  prudence 
— where  to  stop  with  success ;  not  vehement  in  temiK*r,  not  inordinate 
in  ambition,  he  w’as  not  likely  to  lie  hurried  away  ny  private  objects, 
affections,  or  resentments.  To  the  moment  of  his  elevation  as  premier, 
it  can  scacely  be  said  of  his  political  life  that  it  affords  one  example  of 
imprudence.  ‘  Not  to  commit  himself*  was  at  one  time  8up|>osed  to  be 
his  particular  distinction,  llis  ])hilosophy  w’as  less  that  which  deals 
with  abstract  doctrines  than  that  which  teaches  how  to  command 
shifting  and  various  circumstances.  He  seldom  preceded  his  time,  and 
never  stop|>ed  short  of  it.  Add  to  this,  that  w^ith  a  searching  know¬ 
ledge  of  mankind,  he  may  have  sought  to  lead,  but  never  to  deceive, 
them,  llis  w’as  the  high  English  statesmanship  which  had  not  re¬ 
course  to  wiles  or  artifice.  He  was  one  whom  a  king  might  have 
trusted,  for  he  was  not  prone  to  deceive  hiipself,  and  he  u’ould  not  de¬ 
ceive  anotlier.  llis  jmlgment  wary — his  honour  impregnable.  Such 
was  the  minister  who,  if  not  altogether  that  which  the  jH*ople  w’ould 
have  selected,  siH*ms  precisely  that  which  a  king  should  have  studied 
to  preserve.  He  w’ould  not  have  led,  as  by  a  more  ladd  and  vigorous 
genius.  Lord  Durham,  equally  able,  equally  honest,  with  perhaps  a 
yet  deeper  philosophy,  a  more  masculine  and  homely  know’le<lge  of 
mankind,  and  a  more  prophetic  vision  of  the  spirit  of  the  age,  might 
have  done he  would  not  have  led  the  Ptsiple  to  good  govenunent, 
but  he  would  have  marched  with  them  side  by  side.” 
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•  Such  1  believe  will  be  the  outline  of  the  character  L#or<l  Melbourne 
will  bequeath  to  a  calmer  and  more  remote  time.  And  this  is  not  my 
belief  alone.  I  observe  that  most  of  those  independent  members  who 
had  been  gradually  detached  from  the  cabinet  of  Lord  Grey,  looked  with 
hop«»  and  friendly  dis|K»sitionH  to  that  of  his  successor.  In  most  of  the 
recent  public  meetings  and  public  dinners  where  the  former  Cabinet 
WMs  freely  blamed,  there  was  a  willingness  to  trust  the  later  one.  And 
even  tluise  who  would  have  wreaked  on  the  government  their  discontent 
ujM)n  the  Chancellor  were  deterred  by  Lord  Durhanrs  honest  eulogium 
on  the  Premier.  This  much  then  we  must  coiict»de  to  the  MellMiurne 
administration.  First,  it  was  a  step  beyond  liord  Grey’s,  it  embraced 
the  prcpoti(ierating,  instead  of  the  /cMcr,  numln'r  of  men,  of  the  more 
vigorous  and  liberal  ptdicy.  The  fault's  t»f  liord  (trey's  government 
are  not  fairly  chargeable  upon  it.  ^len  of  the  independent  party 
hoped  more  from  it. 

‘  Secondly,  by  what  we  know,  it  seems  to  have  lKH»n  in  earnest  as  to 
its  measures,  for  we  know  this,  that  the  Cor|)onition  llefi>rm  was  in 
preparation — that  the  C\>mmission  into  the  Irish  Church  had  produced 
reports  which  were  to  be  fairly  acted  u|Hm  —that  a  great  measure  of 
justice  to  Ireland  was  to  l)e  based  U{M)n  the  undeniable  evidence  which 
that  commission  afforded  <»f  her  wrongs.  We  know  this, — and  know¬ 
ing  no  more,  we  see  the  Cabinet  dissolved, — presumption  in  its  favour, 
since  we  have  seen  its  successor!'  pp.  44—47. 

The  King  can  do  no  wrong.  It  is  an  admirable  provision  of 
the  Constitution  which  secures  inviolability  and  irresponsibility 
to  the  Crown,  and  throws  the  magic  shield  of  the  national  faith 
round  the  person  of  the  monarch.  Put  why  can  the  King  do  no 
wrong  ?  Because,  as  king,  he  can  do  nothing  but  through  the 
instrumentality  of  responsible  advisers.  Wrong  may  l)e  done  to 
the  nation,  and  the  punishment  of  that  wrong  may  justly  follow 
its  commitud ;  hut  the  minister  of  the  royal  prerogative  is  in  such 
a  case  the  only  culprit.  He  it  is  who  is  responsible  to  the  people. 
The  king  is  sovereign  in  his  prerogatives.  The  (!'ommons  are 
sovereign  in  their  prescriptive  rights.  They  hold  the  national 
purse.  It  cannot  he  wrested  from  them,  'fhe  king  may  dismiss 
nis  Cabinet,  may  dissolve  the  Legislature ;  hut  the  (ioverninent 
cannot  go  on  without  supplies,  and  supplies  canm»t  Ik;  had  without 
a  parliament,  and  a  parliament  will  not  vote  supplies  unless  they 
have  confidence  in  the  minister.  All  this  is  as  trite  and  familiar 
as  the  axioms  of  Euclid ;  and  yet  the  first  lessons  of  the  (Con¬ 
stitution  are  sometimes  forgotten.  The  Tory  ])ara8ite8  argue  as 
if,  because  tlie  royal  prerogative  is  unquestitmahle  and  invulnerable, 
no  responsibility  attached  to  those  who  as  advisers  or  instruments, 
have  been  accessory  to  a  determination  which  involves  the  tran¬ 
quillity  and  ]>olitical  interests  of  twenty-four  millions  of  pt*ople. 
Under  the  mask  of  loyalty  to  the  person  of  the  king,  they  conceal 
treason  to  the  State,  disloyalty  to  the  Constitution.  The  country 
has  suffered  wrong  in  the  dismissal  of  his  Majesty's  ministers; 
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and  it  fcelh  it.  Mumiurs  loud  and  deep  are  escaping  fn>m  the 
people  of  the  three  kingdoms.  But  we  do  not  say  that  the  king 
nas  done  the  country  wnmg ;  not  in  intention,  for  we  Wieve  his 
Majesty's  intentions  (if  we  may  speak  of  them)  to  have  Ihh'u  up¬ 
right; — not  in  act,  for  the  nnal  act  would  have  Ix'en  null  and 
frustrate,  had  it  not  Kx^n  put  into  eATccl  hy  the  parties  who  were 
eagerly  watching  for  the  signal  of  accomplishing  their  long 
nuxlitatixi  pn>ject.  I'he  king  cannot  have  done  wrong;  for  he  is 
not  rcs|Hmsihlc  to  his  |Hx>ple  for  his  actions ;  hut  for  those  actions, 
adoptixl  and  realiseil  hy  his  ministers,  they,  the  only  wrong 
dtH’rs  of  whom  the  ('onstitution  takes  cogniaance,  must  l>e  called 
to  account.  Wo  insist  u]xm  these  distinctions  with  earnestness, 
IxTause  to  lose  sight  of  them  is  to  endanger  the  stability,  as  well 
as  to  oftend  against  the  majestv  of  the  throne, — the  throne,  u'hich 
ifi  frrentrr  fhau  hr  fchn  fit/s  if.  and  which,  in  opposition  to  the 
shallow,  vulgar  philosophy  of  the  cheajvgovernment  men,  we 
must  maintain  to  In'  the  key -stone  of  the  arch  u]x>n  w  hich  our 
constitutional  liherties  dejKnd  for  their  security. 

What  then  is  the  prestmt  duty  of  the  British  ]XH>ple  It  is, 
with  unaliatetl  loyalty  to  the  throne,  to  combine  a  firmness  and 
united  resistance  to  the  monstrous  and  des^vrate  effort  to  deliver 
them  over  again  to  'Forv  misrule  and  oligarchical  encroachments. 
The  intrigues  of  the  court  must  l>e  baffled  at  the  hustings  and 
defeatcxl  in  the  senate.  Let  the  people  be  true  to  themselves, 
and  the  ('ommons  be  true  to  the  petiple,  and  all  must  come  right. 
The  interests  of  three  kingdoms  are  not  to  he  sacrificed  to  main> 
tain  the  Irish  hierarchy  in  its  bloated  wealth,  nor  are  the  Com¬ 
mons  of  England  to  he  ruled  by  the  horse-guards.  We  shall 
conclude  these  hasty  obsen  ations  with  another  ehx^uent  extract 
from  Mr.  Bulwer's  well-timed  and  spirited  pamphlet- 

*  We  arc  still  that  pot^ple.  who  have  grown  great,  not  hy  the  extent  of 
our  ptisst'vsions.  not  hy  the  fertility  of  our  soil.  ii(»t  by  the  wild  ambition 
of  our  conquests  ;  but,  bv  the  .success  of  our  c<»mmerce,  and  the  pre- 
aeix-ation  of  our  liWrties.  The  influence  of  England  has  l>een  that  of 
a  moral  p»nver,  derived  not  from  regal  or  oligarchic,  or  aristocratic  as¬ 
cendancy  ;  but  fn*m  the  enterprise  and  character  of  her  people.  We 
are  the  great  middle  class  of  Europe.  When  Xapoltnm  called  us  a 
AowrgctWjr  nation,  in  one  sense  of  the  word  be  was  right.  What  the 
middle  class  is  to  us,  that  we  are  to  the  world! — a  part  of  the  body 
politic  of  civiliaatum,  remote  alike  fn>m  ochlocracy  and  despotism,  and 
drawing  its  dignity — its  power  — its  very  breath — fn»m  its  fret*dom. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  and  his  band  are  to  be  in  ofhoe :  what  to  the 
last  hour  have  btx*n  their  foreign  politics? — wherever  tyranny  the 
grossest  was  to  he  defended — wherever  liberty  the  most  miKlerate  was 
to  be  assailed — there  have  they  lent  their  aid  !  The  King  of  Holland 
trampling  on  his  subjects  was  “  our  most  ancient  ally,*’  w  hom  “  no¬ 
thing  but  the  worst  revolulionarr  doctrines  could  induce  us  to  desert.” 
Charles  X.  vainly  urging  his  onfinances  against  the  parliament  and  the 
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prcs>  at  t)ie  point  of  the  l»ayonet,  was  an  “injured  inonurch/*  and  the 
|>o<»ple  a  “reUdlious  nioh.”  The  des{MitiMn)  «d’  Austria  is  an  “admirable 
<^>vernnu*nt  *' — with  Itussiu  it  is  “insolence”  to  interfere  in  btdialf  of 
Poland.  Miguel  himst‘lf,  blackened  by  such  crimes  as  the  worst  |k*- 
ri(Ml  of  the  Homan  empin'  cannot  t'qual,  is  etilogisetl  as  “  the  illustrious 
victim  of  foreign  swonls.”  Not  the  worst  excestavs  that  Udong  to  des- 
]M»tisni,  from  the  Innids  <if  the  negro  to  the  bltMalof  a  iMHiple,  have  Ikhmi 
iKMiealh  the  praise  of  yonr  ]»resent  government— not  tiio  most  nuHlerate 
resistance  that  ladongs  to  lilwrty  has  escaped  their  stigma.  This  is  no  ex- 
agg(*mtion  ;  chapter  and  versis  their  very  K|)eeches  are  la^fore  us,  and  out 
of  their  own  months  do  we  condemn  them.  Can  we  then  lx*  insensible, 
little  as  wi‘  may  regjird  our  more  subtle  relations  with  foreign  states — 
can  we  Ik*  insensible  to  the  links  which  bind  us  with  *»ur  fellow  crea¬ 
tures  ;  n(»  matt(*r  in  what  region  of  the  glolx* }  Chin  we  feel  slightly 
the  universiil  magnitude  of  the  inten’sts  now  rt*sting  on  »»iir  resolves 
Ib'lieve  me,  wherever  the  insolenci*  of  |M»wer  is  brooding  on  new  re¬ 
straints,  wherever — s(»me  men,  “  in  the  chamlH*r  of  dark  thought,”  are 
forging  fetters  for  other  countries  or  their  own  — Z/ic/c  is  indtH.‘d  a  thrill 
of  delight  at  the  accession  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  !  liut  wherever 
liberty  struggles  successfully,  or  suffers  in  vain — wherever  opinion  has 
raised  its  voice — wherever  enlightenment  is  at  war  with  darkness,  and 
patienct*  rising  against  abuse — there  will  lx*  but  one  fe<*ling  of  terror 
at  these  changes,  and  one  feeling  of  anxious  ho|H'  for  the  resolution 
which  you,  through  whose  votes  s]H*aks  the  voice  i»f  Kngland,  may  forni 
at  this  awful  crisis.  Shall  that  decision  lx*  unworthy  tif  yon.^*  p)).t>5-t>H. 


Art .  VI . —  1 .  A  Charge  delivered  io  Ike  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  lAtndon, 
at  the  Visitation  in  July,  MD(’C’('XXXn\  Dy  1  diaries *James, 
Lord  Bishop  of  London.  Hvo.  jip.  f)7*  London,  1834. 

2.  A  Hemonstrunce  addressed  to  the  Lord  Hishop  of  lAtudoUf  on  the 
Sanction  given  in  his  lute  Charge  to  the  Clergy  of  that  l)i4HX*.s4‘, 
to  the  Calumnies  a;.ruinst  the  DisM*nlers,  contained  in  certain  L4*t- 
ters  signed  L.  S.  K.  Second  Ldititui.  By  Charles  Lushington,  Ks<|. 
8vo.  pp.  r>l.  London,  1831. 

in  our  Octolicr  Number,  we  laid  liefore  our  readers 
^  "  some  s^ieciniens  of  the  vulgar  and  inalignitnt  ribaldry  of* 
L.  S.  E.,  and  expressed  our  willingness  to  believe  that  so  infamous 
a  production  could  find  acceptance  with  no  class  of  readers,  little 
did  we  imagine  that  it  had  even  tlien  received  the  recommenda¬ 
tion,  vathedrd,,  of  a  prelate  of  the  Established  Church,  and 
that  prelate  no  other  than  Bishop^  Blomfield.  ‘  A  publication," 
.says  his  Lordship,  in  a  note  to  his  late  charge,  ‘  wh'wh  I  rvrom- 
^  mend,,  as  containing  a  great  deal  of*  useful  information  and  sound 
‘  reasoning,  .set  forth  with  a  little  tint  miieh  eharpneee  of  inverfive 
‘  against  the  Dissenters."  This  note  had  escapcMl  our  observa¬ 
tion,  when  our  attention  was  called  to  it  by  a  provincial  journal 
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(the  Hnulford  Observer)*,  in  an  article  winch  first  made  us  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  real  name  of  the  reverend  vitu]HTator.  Not 
only  has  his  lMM)k  obtained  the  seal  of  episctipal  a))probation,  but 
we  learn  fronuthe  Observer,  that  a  considerable  numlnT  of  the 
clergy  in  the  neighlmurhood  of  Bradford,  with  Prebendary  Uo- 
l)erson  at  their  head,  toasted  the  health  of  L.  S.  K.  at  a  public 
dinner,  with  thanks  to  him  for  his  Imok  I !  These  circumstances 
have  given  to  the  work  a  notoriety  and  importance  to  which  it 
has  no  intrinsic  pretensions,  as  indicating  the  state  of  feeling  in 
certain  cpiarters,  and  as  a  sign  of  the  times.  It  would  have  l>ecn, 
indeed,  an  uncandid  conclusion,  even  had  no  protest  bc'en  put 
forth  on  the  part  of  the  more  lilwral  meml>ers  of  the  Established 
(’hurch,  that  the  foul  invectives  and  calumnies  of  this  vulgar 
renegade,  and  his  episcopal  and  clerical  abettors,  could  be  ap¬ 
proved  of  by  the  majority  of  those  who  bear  the  name  of  churchmen, 
'rhe  “  Uemonstrance addressed  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London 
by  “  a  Membt'r  of  the  Church  of  England,'^  shews  that  the  more 
discreet  and  enlightened  friends  of  the  Church,  are  deeply  morti¬ 
fied  by  the  discreditable  conduct  of  the  Bisho])  of  London,  which 
has  so  unhappily  committed  the  episco])al  character.  We  are 
spared  the  pain  of  commenting  upon  his  Lordship’s  gross  oflence 
against  charity  and  gentle  manly  feeling,  by  the  respectful  yet 
forcible  language  of  remonstrance  employed  by  an  able  and 
generous  auxiliary. 

'  Tlio  public  have  lH*f«»rc  them  a  book  teeming  witli  erroneous  state¬ 
ments,  oil  matters  of  the  most  grave  ami  solemn  interest,  ami  with 
vitu]M‘ration  of  a  large  body  of  the  iiatiim,  the  most  unqualified,  the 
im»st  ill-founded,  and  the  most  flagitimis.  They  naturally  inquire,  on 
such  a  pnaluction,  what  are  the  sulfrages  of  the  learned,  the  religious, 
and  the  dignified  part  of  tlie  community  ;  they  anticipate  their  instant 
and  unmitigated  cinulcmnation  of  a  work,  calculated  to  excite  ani¬ 
mosity  thnnighout  the  wliole  kingdom,  and  to  exacerbate  every  senti¬ 
ment  of  difference  into  a  passitui  of  hatred  and  hostilitv.  But  they 
have  jiredicted  wnmgly.  The  impure  and  malevolent  vidume  is  hailed 
with  delighted  acclamation  by  a  bmly  of  clerical  admirers,  and  the 
Bishop  of  I^omlon  scarcely  awards  to  the  most  objectionable  passages 
of  it,  the  lu*sitation  of  his  dispniise: — ‘‘A  publication  which  1  recom- 
nieml  as  containing  a  great  deal  of  useful  information,  and  sound  rea¬ 
soning,  set  forth  with  a  iiitle  too  much  sharpness  of  invective  against 
the  Disstmters/’  ^ 

*  We  are  taught  in  the  Scriptures,  in  wliich  your  Lordship  is  so  well 
versed,  “  Let  all  bitterness,  and  wrath,  and  anger,  and  clamour,  and 
evil  sjH'aking,  1h'  put  away  from  you,  with  all  maliw  ;  and  Ik?  ye  kind 
to  one  another;” — and,  “  above  all  things  have  fervent  charity  among 
youselves.”  And,  if  I  mistiike  not,  there  is  a  whole  chapter,  in  one  of 
the  Epistles,  devt»ted  to  the  inculcation  of  brotherly  love.  I  low  do 
those  prect'pts  comjKwt  with  the  Hev.  Author’s  denunciations  against 
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his  brethren,  the  Dissenters,  that  they  are  hv|)ocriU‘s  and  dennmH,  and 
l>elong  not  to  the  ])nle  of  Christianity  ?  How,  my  Lord,  would  1  ask, 
does  the  enforcement  «jf  these  blessisl  coinmnnds  coincide  witli  your 
gentle  and  reluctant  censure  <»f  such  frightful  malicv?  A  junior  priest 
would  never  have  ventured  thus  to  commit  the  character  of  his  order, 
had  he  not  previously  lH»en  satisfied  that  the  act  would  not  Ihj  unac¬ 
ceptable  to  vsome  of  liis  superiors,  with  whoM*  inveteracy  against  Dis- 
S4*nters  he  was  acquainted,  though  they  did  not  absolutely  suggest  the 
attack.  Hut  the  circumstance  ahine  (»f  your  not  having  branded  the 
shameless  lamk  with  immediate  re))robation,  involves  the  suspicitm 
that  you  indulged  a  smile  of  cmnplaceiicv,  while  you  thus  negatively 
sanctioiuHl  such  cruel  insults  — such  indiscriminate  execration.  “A 
little  to<»  much  shar]>nes8  of  invective.** 

‘ -  II(rc  ego  uutnptam 

Mandnviy  (tices  o/iwi,  »ec  taiia  suasi. 

Mentis  causa  tnala*  tauten  esty  et  origo  penes  te,*  pp.  18,  10. 

Wc  arc  much  mistaken  if,  by  this  time,  bis  Lordship  of  London 
is  not  ready  to  bite  bis  fingers  with  vexation  for  having  so  grossly 
committed  himself.  Henceforward,  however,  the  names  of  (la- 
therwal  and  Hlomiield,  the  patron  and  the  protege,  will  be  indis¬ 
solubly  associated. 

The  letter  to  the  Hishop  is,  substantially,  a  modest  but  manly 
and  biting  apology  for  not  thinking  ill  of  the  Dissenters, — for  not 
bowing  to  the  authority  of  the  Diocesan  in  his  estimate  of  the 
merits  of  L.  S.  K.’s  letters,  and  for  not  yielding  assent  to  the 
“  reasonings,’’  or  credence  to  the  scurrilities  wliieh  they  con¬ 
tain.  The  first  impression  bore  the  signature  of  A  Meml)er 
of  the  (’hurch  of  England ;  but  the  second  edition  discloses  the 
name  of  the  author  ;  a  gentleman  who,  for  many  years,  occupied 
with  honour  a  situation  of  trust  and  high  responsibility,  in  the 
administration  of  our*  Indian  (iovernment,  and  who,  since  bis  re¬ 
turn  to  this  country,  has  U'en  more  heard  of  in  the  retired  walks 
(d‘  philanthropy,  than  in  the  arena  of  |K)leinical  or  )H>litical  strife. 
Having  lx*come  ac*quainted  with  the  Dissenters  of  this  country’, 
chieHy  bv  means  of  their  missions  in  India,  and  the  printed  re¬ 
ports  of  their  religious  institutions,  and  their  exertions  in  the  cause 
of  education  and  general  philanthropy,  he  appears  to  have  l)cen 
perfectly  unprepared  for  the  scurrilous  and  virulent  attack  made 
upon  them  by  a  man  sustaining  the  ofKcc  of  a  clergyman  ;  and  still 
less  disp)sed  to  acquiesce,  as  a  gentleman  and  a  Christian,  in  the 
sanction  given  to  such  a  p*stilent  production  by  the  Hishop  of 
his  Diocese.  The  pamphlet  breathes  throughout  an  amiable 
spirit,  and  does  great  honour  to  the  writer’s  sense  of  justice  and 
independence  of  feeling,  'flie  testimony  it  l)ears  to  the  claims  of 
the  l)iKsenters,  is  the  more  valuable,  as  coming  from  one  who  has 
only  looked  on  from  a  distance,  totally  unconnected  with  any  de¬ 
nomination  of  Dissenters,  except  as  officially  cognizant  of  some  of 
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their  missionary  o|H‘ration  in  India,  or  as  hnmght  into  ctmtact 
with  individual  Disvonters  in  tlie  Hritish  and  Foreign  School  So¬ 
ciety,  and  other  philanthro]>ic  commilltH*s,  on  which  Mr.  Charles 
Lu'^hington's  name  Hp|>ears  as  a  memlHT.  ^Vhat  his  Lordship  of 
London  m.ay  think  of  this  Ucmonsirance  we  cannot  pretend  to 
say  ;  hut  the  ]>uhlic  will  not  fail  to  ap])n‘ciate  the  force  of  this 
pn»tcst  against  clerical  illiln'rality  and  episcopal  petulance.  In 
the  name  of  the  Frt)tcstant  Dissenters  of  Fngland,  we  return  our 
warmest  thanks  to  this  liln'ral  and  generous  memln'r  of  the 
(’hurch  of  Fngland,  for  his  vindication  of  their  collective  charac¬ 
ter  from  unmerited  «)l)h>quy*  'I'owards  the  close  of  the  pamphlet, 
the  im/htfirif  of  pn^sctniting  such  a  mode  of  party  w  arfare  as  the 
Hishop  of  London  lias  sanctioned,  is  very  forcibly  argued ;  and 
the  alternative  presented  to  the  advocates  of  the  Fstahlishmcnt  is 
placed  in  a  very  clear  and  striking  light. 

*  .Vdinitting,  howexer,  for  tlie  s;ike  of  arguinoiit,  tliut  the  Dissenters 
are  as  unprincipled  as  L.  S.  K.  asst'rts,  and  as  ci»ntein])tihle  as  v«»ur 
Lonlship’s  inditferenee  implies,  there  is  a  ninnerous  and  influential 
IuhIv,  still  nmre  formidahh'  to  the  enemies  of  improvement  than  these 
ilespised  seeeders.  I  allude  to  the  largi'  and  prinlominating  nnmlKT  of 
memlH*rs  t»f  the  (‘hnrch  of  Kngland,  Intth  in  and  out  of  Parliament, 
who  are  determined  that  jiistict*  shall  Ik*  done  to  their  Disstmting 
brethren,  ami  who  are  indignant  that  their  si‘Ction  of  the  C'hnreh  of 
('hrist  is  \et  disgr.uvd  hy  intolerance,  and  tainted  hy  abuses.  This 
catholic  spirit  is  rife  and  strong,  my  Lord  ;  and  unless  ytair  partv  con¬ 
ciliate  it  bv  prudent  iMiieession  and  timely  sacrifict's,  you  will  have  t(» 
vield  to  arguments  which  I  am  t4»o  aintious  or  ItK)  ctmrttKius  to  specify. 
Sim*lv  I  iuikI  m»t,  in  confirmatitm  4>f  my  assumptions,  remind  your 
l^ordship  of  the  recent  votes  of  the  House  of  Commons,  for  removing 
the  dis;d>ilities  4»f  the  Dissenters;  nor  should  it  In*  necessary  for  me  to 
draw  \o\\r  attention  U\  the  si'iiliments  <»f  the  immense  liody  of  consti¬ 
tuents  who  delegattnl  the  components  of  thtise  overw’helming  majorities. 
Fiat  iustitia  ruat  ctrlum^  is  a  quotation  which  every  schtKd-lKn*  is  apt 
to  make  :  but  it  slnmld  m»t  Ik*  f4»rgi>lten,  that  there  are  plenty  of 
liln'ral  and  enlightened  men  ready  and  willing  to  apply  and  act  upon 
it.  It  can  st'arcely  Ik*  siipposiHl  that  the  jhhij^Ic  will  hi*  satisfied  with 
the  couvrrxatioH  of  the  last  si'ssion,  and,  in  the  next,  allow  the  public 
time  to  Ik*  frittereil  away  in  l;ilk  about  abuses,  instead  of  its  lieing 
«levoled  to  their  alxilition.  Xo  ;  refi»rm,  lioth  in  Church  and  State, 
must  jmrsue  an  onward  ciiurst*  t«ovards  ci»iqpleteness.  What  the  re¬ 
forms  in  the  former  should  Ik*,  it  hardly  fidls  within  the  saijK*  <»f  my 
pur|K»se  to  t4»uch  u|nm  ;  and  if  it  were,  1  have  no  nnim  fi»r  the  discus¬ 
sion.  The  matter.  Innvever,  must  Ik*  se<*n  through  a  different  medium 
since  the  alndition  of  the  Test  .\ct,  which  went  mi  far  to  dissi*ver  the 
unitin  N'twtvn  C'hurch  and  State,  and  the  passing  of  the  Heform  Dill ; 
m»»re  t*s|H*cially  w  hen  refereiict*  is  made  to  the  constantly-increasing 
multitude,  for  wlmM*  spiritual  wauls  it  is  iiidisjK'usable  to  provide,  and 
to  which  the  jucM'iit  estahlishim*iil  of  clergy,  giving  them  credit  for 
the  bi'st  activity  and  the  most  fervent  zeal,  is  confessedly  uru'qual.  If, 
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then,  these  religious  wants  are  to  be  adequately  supjilied,  it  must  be 
by  one  of  thret'  plans  ; — 

*  1 .  Hither  by  the  Kstablishinent  and  other  scnrU,  as  at  prt*sent ; 

*  2.  Dr  by  the  Kstublishuient  alone,  all  other  sects  being  merged, 
comprehendtHi,  (»r  put  down  ; 

‘  Or  by  the  I'.piscopal  I'hurch  and  other  denominations,  without 
an  Kstablishinent. 

*  Do  any  ]Kirties  deem  the  second  alternative  practicable!  Could  our 
Kstablishment,  in  the  jiresi'iit  aspect  of  political  affairs,  lie  extendeil, 
on  the  basis  of  taxation,  so  as  to  nu*et  the  wants  of  the  )M>pulation  ^ 
Could  the  sects,  now  become  so  powerful  U*  put  down  ?  Is  any  scheme 
of  comprehension  feasible?  If  not,  we  may  dismiss  the  second.  Do 
wc  accept  the  first,  then  confessedly  sects  are  niH'essary  ;  their  co- 
o|)eration,  as  auxiliariesy  lK*ing  indis])ensable.  If  so,  the  jiart  of  wis¬ 
dom  would  l)c  to  acknowledge  them  as  such,  to  conciliate  them,  to 
concede  their  reasonable  claims.  If  this  Ik*  not  done,  I  do  not  jierceivc 
ho\v  we  can  trsca|H*  from  the  conclusion,  that  the  third  will  bt*  the  inevit¬ 
able  result.  The  Kstablishment,  evidently  insufheient  of  itself,  and  by 
itself,  yet  hostile  to  tither  sects,  and  disdaining  their  aid  ;  inca|mble  of 
adequate  extension  by  taxation,  yet  reji*cting  and  o]iposing  tin*  expan¬ 
sive  principle  of  voluntary  supjKirt ;  outnumlH*red  now  in  the  large 
towns  by  the  sects  ;  must,  I  fear,  liecoine  more  and  more  uiqNipular,  and 
no  way  of  saving  the  ('hurch  will  remain,  but  reducing  it  to  the  level  and 
dimensions  of  an  Kpiscopal,  but  .Vo;<-establislu*il  ('hurch,  like  the  Epis¬ 
copal  Church  in  Scotland  or  in  America.  If  the  friends  of  our  Ks¬ 
tablishment  really  wish  to  avert  this  consummation,  they  must  stre¬ 
nuously  unite  to  cement  and  foster  that  combination  of  effort  which  is 
involved  in  the  first  alternative,  and  hold  out  the  hand  of  fellowship 
to  their  dissenting  brethren  with  cordiality  and  faithfulness.  They, 

1  should  ho|>e,  w  ould  still  be  willing  to  grasp  it,  when  replaced  on  the 
ftKiling  of  equality,  to  which  they  wdll  never  almndon  their  pretensions. 
\  contrary  course  on  the  part  of  ourselves  w’ill  defeat  every  attempt  to 
prop  uj»  our  tottering  edifice.  To  join  in,  or  even  to  countenance,  by 
an  exhibition  of  cold  neutrality,  the  vulgar  abuse  in  which  some  mis¬ 
guided  zealots  are  w'ont  to  indulge  against  the  Non-conformists,  par¬ 
takes  of  fatuity  ;  for,  be  it  remembered,  such  imprudence  not  only 
commits  the  dignity  of  our  profession,  but,  while  it  aggravates  the 
bitterness  of  the  Dissenters,  it  arms  iigaiiist  the  Kstablishment  thosi* 
of  its  members  who  are  vacillating  in  their  allegiaiict*  to  it,  or  who  are 
determined,  at  all  hazards,  to  uphold  the  causi*  of  C'hristian  modera¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  fatal  error  to  shut  our  eyes  u|Nm  the  fact,  that  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  the  Reform  Bill  transferred  the  prep4»nderance  in  the  State, 
from  the  aristocracy  to  the  middle  classes.  The  adoption  of  that  great 
measure  was  a  revolution,  though  a  peaceable  one ;  and  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  w'e  are  in  a  revolution,  though  one  unlike  other  national  clmnges 
of  the  kind  ;  for  w'e  have  ex{)erienced  no  convulsion,  and  the  advan¬ 
tages  exceed  the  inconveniencies,  which  are  but  teiii|K>rar)'.  It 
would  Ik*  madness,  therefore,  for  the  weaker  to  iK*rsist  in  op|K»sing 
the  reasonable  demands  of  the  stronger.  Tln»sc*  demands  are,  equal 
privileges  and  the  free  e.xercisc  of  the  rights  of  cousciencK*,  and  W'ill 
never  Ik*  relinquished. 
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*  Ponder,  then,  my  Ixird,  these  things  in  your  retirement  at  Ful¬ 
ham,  and  at  ever)'  moment  of  leisure  in  your  London  palace.  Take 
itHinsel  with  your  Episcopal  brethren,  some  of  whom,  it  appears  from 
their  ('barges,  the  prospect  of  affairs  ha.s  almost  scarcMl  from  their 
thrones, — as  to  whether  conciliation  may  not  be  wise,  in  this  stmson 
of  imfiending  storms,  ('ome  forward  at  once  with  conciliation  ;  yield 
to  the  torrent  which  you  cannot  stem  ;  part  with  a  portion,  to  save 
the  rest ;  and  above  all,  cease  to  exasperate  by  contempt,  those  whom 
it  is  |Nissible,  you  may  l>e  constrainea  hereafter  to  propitiate.  Dis¬ 
miss  the  fallacious  ho{>e,  that  the  diminished  adherents  of  the  ancient 
order  of  things  can  continue  to  make  head  against  the  united  efforts  of 
two  such  |Mmerful  parties  as  those  to  which  I  have  adverted.  If 
events  should  come  to  the  extremity  I  have  hinted  at,  and  which  it  is 
painful  to  contemplate,  who  can  limit  the  mischief  which  may  be  in- 
Hicteti  foil  society,  or  the  shock  which  Christianity  may  suffer  }  It 
will  Ih*  too  late  then  to  apportion  the  blame  ;  and  in  the  common  mis¬ 
fortune,  the  oppressor  will  share  with  the  aggrieved  *.  pp.  30 — 35. 

We  had  intended  to  enter  into  the  general  argument  of  the 
Hishop*s  charge,  hut  must  reserve  our  further  notice  of  his  Lord¬ 
ship's  statements  and  calculations,  and  of  various  other  pamphlets 
liearing  on  the  question  of  Ecclesiastical  Establishments  till  our 
next  Sum  her. 
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Aut.  VII.  LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 


The  Book  of  the  Denominations,  or  the  Churches  ami  Sects  of 
C'hristendom,  in  the  Nineteenth  Centur}-. 

In  the  Press,  Faustus  ;  a  Dramatic  Mystery.  The  first,  Walpurgis 
Nijxht.  The  Bride  of  Corinth.  Translate<l  fn>m  the  (tennan  of 
(liiethe.  By  John  Anster,  LL.D.,  Barrister  at  L^iw. 

The  Annual  Obituary,  for  ;  containing  Memoirs  of  distin¬ 
guished  persons  who  died  in  1BIV4,  will  be  published  January  1,  1835. 

In  the  Press,  and  speedily  will  be  publishi^,  in  royal  ttva  neatly 
done  up  in  cloth  boards,  and  lettered,  price  IBr.  Ilore  Hebraic^;  an 
Attempt  to  discover  how  the  Argument  of  the  First  Part  of  the  Kpis- 
tle  to  the  Hebrews  must  have  been  underst<NMl  by  those  therein  ad¬ 
dressed.  With  Apj)endices  on  Messiah^  Kingdian,  &c.  ^^c.  By 
(ieorge,  Viscount  Mandeville. 

In  the  Press,  A  Xnr  Guide  to  Spanish  and  English  Cimt^sation  ; 
consisting  not  only  of  Modern  Phrases,  Idioms,  and  Proverbs,  but  also 
Ilf  Spanish  Dialogues,  preceded  by  a  Copious  Vocabulary,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  bv  Tables  of  Sjyanish  Moneys,  IVeights,  and  Measures,  By 
J.  Kowbotlmm,  F.  R.A.S.,  Author  of  German  lessons,  ^c. 

In  the  Press,  Twenty  Sermons,  including  two  especially  addresMnl 
to  the  Young,  by  the  late  Rev.  William  Howels,  Minister  o/  Long  Acre 
Episcopal  Chapel. 

We  understand  that  “  The  Road  B<K)k  to  Italy,"  by  M.  Brockedon, 
the  publication  of  which  has  lieen  for  some  time  delayed,  is  now  in  so 
great  a  state  of  forwardness,  that  it  will  be  completcHl  in  Feb.  IB35  ; 
when  the  three  remaining  parts  will  appear  togetWr,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  whole  work  will  be  published  in  one  volume,  containing 
twenty  fine  V^iews. 

Mr.  Curtis  has  in  the  Press,  a  new  Edition  of  his  Treatise  on  the 
Physiology  and  Diseases  of  the  Eye  ;  shewing  the  intimate  connexion 
of  the  Organs  of  Sight  and  Hearing,  and  containing  a  new  mode  of 
curing  Cataract  without  an  operation. 

In  the  Press,  A  British  Atlas;  comprising  the  Maps  of  England, 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  and  the  Maps  of  the  English  (.'ouiities. 
By  W.  Pinnock,  Author  of  the  Catechisms,  Geographies,  &cc. 

A  Celestial  Atlas  ;  comprising  the  Signs  of  the  Zodiac,  and  |x>rtionH 
of  the  surrounding  constellations.  By  W.  Pinnock,  Author  of  the 
Catechisms,  Geographies,  &c. 

The  Author  of  **  Essays  on  the  Formation  of  Opinions,"  has  a  work 
in  the  Press,  On  the  General  Principles  of  Political  Representation, 
and  on  the  Vicissitudes  in  the  Value  of  Money. 
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111  the  I*rej4»,  Spiritual  l)es|H)tism.  lly  the  Author  of  Natural 
History  of  Knthusiasiu,  i^vc.  1  vol.  Octavo. 

Ill  the  Press,  and  will  he  puhlislied  in  the  early  part  of  February, 
A  Memoir  of  the  late  llev.  JoM‘ph  Hughes,  A.^I.,  of  Hatterst'a  ;  Ori¬ 
ginator  and  St'crctarv  of  the  British  ami  Foreign  Bible  SiH.’iety.  By 
the  Hev.  J.  Liefchihl.  Any  communications  that  may  l>e  deemed  in¬ 
teresting  and  useful,  are  requested  to  he  sent  immediately,  addressed 
to  the  Kditor,  at  the  Publishers*,  T.  Ward  and  (*o.  27»  Paternoster 
Riiw. 

A  new  and  improved  edition  (lieing  the 'ninth  of  The  Cabinet  Law¬ 
yer,  is  in  the  Pn»ss,  inc<»r|>oniting  the  Statutes  and  Legal  Decisions  to 
the  present  Periinl. 

The  Hev.  Kdwin  Sydney,  author  of  the  Life  of  Hev.  Howland  Hill, 
has  sent  to  the  Press  a  volume,  to  lie  entitled.  The  Life,  Ministrv,  and 
Selections,  from  the  remains  of  the  Hev.  Samuel  Walker,  H.  A.,  late  of 
Truro,  in  (\»rnwall. 


Art.  VIII.  WORKS  UECF.NTLV  PUBLISHED. 


MlSCELl.ANrOL'C. 

Home  lla{>pinris;  or,  Thr(*c  \Vei*ks  in 
Snow.  Foolsoa{>,  ha.  cloth. 

The  rrotcAiam  DissonUTSi’  Juvenile 
Magar.ine.  Vol.  II.  for  IH.S4.  Is.  I'm/. 
neatly  half-bound,  cmbellisheil  with  an  Kn- 
graved  Frontispiect*,  containing  a  view  of 
the  New  Independent  C'ha|X'i,  Muricy, 


near  IxxhIs,  and  with  su|X'rior  F.ngravingt 
on  Wooil,  in  Natural  llistorv*. 

THF.OLOOY. 

Sermons  by  the  Hev.  Ilcnry  Hoxby 
Maude,  L.L,H.,  Vicar  of  St.  OKive’s* 
Jewry;  and  Hector  of  St.  Martin's,  Iron- 
mongt'r  lame.  8vo,  IO5.  Od.  cloth  let¬ 
tered. 


r 
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APPENDIX  TO  VOLUME  XII. 


Art.  I.  An  Klmtrntanj  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Criticism,  fnter^ 
pretatlon,  and  leading  Doctrines  of  the  Bible,  JJy  W.  1).  (’.ony- 
beuro,  M.A.,  Hector  of  Sully.  Ibmo.  11KV4. 

{Concluded  from  page  1111.) 

I UCUM STANCES  uninteresting  to  the  public  have  pro- 
vented  our  hitherto  resuming  our  notice  of  these  erudite  and 
valuable  Lectures.  We  must  now,  in  the  first  instance,  call  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  the  Essay,  inserted  as  an  Appendix  to 
Lecture  IL,  on  the  Grammatical  Prinei])les  of  thcllei)rcw  and 
kindred  Oriental  tongues.  4'hc  main  design  of  tlie  Author,  in 
this  ingenious  ex]>osition  of  the  mechanism  of  the  languages 
brought  into  comparison,  is  to  shew,  by  tbe  a])p1ication  of  the 
mathematical  doctrine  of  probabilities,  to  what  extent  the  coin¬ 
cidences  dctcctcxl  can  Ik?  fairly  attributed  to  casual  resemblance, 
and  at  what  point  they  bt'comc  satisfactory  evidence  of  original 
connexion. 

1  n  reviewing  Dr.  Prichard's  learned  4'reatise  on  the  Eastern 
Origin  of  the  Celtic  Nations*,  we  laid  before  our  readers  some 
remarkable  instances  of  coincidence,  such  as  clearly  denote  af¬ 
finity,  iK'tween  the  (’eltic  and  the  Indo-Euroj)ean  dialects;  in¬ 
stances  of  coincidence  hot  simply  in  their  vocabularies,  hut  in 
their  grammatical  structure,  wliich  leave  no  room  for  hesitation  in 
regarding  the  ('eltic  nations  as  a  branch  of  the  same  great  family 
as  the  Scandinavian  and  Teutonic,  the  Sclavonic  and  Sarmatian 
tribes.  Mr.  ConylK'arc  lalmurs  more  es|>ecially  to  establish  the 
affinity  l)etwcen  the  Indo-Euro|K‘an  and  the  Semitic  dialects. 
He  commences  his  Essay  by  shewing  the  common  origin  of  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  alphabets.  Tlie  series  of  letters  employed  as 
numerical  signs,  w  bich  corrcs|K)nd  throughout  in  lx)th  languages, 
sufficiently  demonstrates  this;  and  tlie  ancient  Hebrew  or  Sa¬ 
maritan  character  exhibited  in  the  shekels  of  Jerusalem,  is  in 
fiict  nearly  identical  in  form  with  the  Greek,  if  written  facing  to 
the  left,  as  in  the  alternate  lines  of  the  ancient  &ou<rTpo<pvior 
inscriptions.  ‘  The  Hebrews  adopted  their  more  modern  cha- 

•  Eclect.  Rev.,  3d  Series,  Vol.  V^H.,  p.  145. 
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‘  ractcr  from  the  ChaWcans  after  the ’Captivity  ;  and  this  cha- 
‘  racter  is  itself  formed  fn»m  the  older,  disguised  hy  a  fuller  and 
‘  hlacker  nunle  of  writing, —just  as  the  black  Gotliic  character 
‘  was  formed  from  the  Homan." 

Mr.  ConylK'arc  touches  on  the  ve.vnta  (pupatio  of  the  vowel 
|Kunts;  and  his  conclusion  is,  that  the  truth  lies  between  the 
disputants.  'Fhe  complicated  system  of  the  Masoretic  school 
had,  it  is  admitted,  no  existence  In'fore  the  seventh  century; 
but  ‘the  eombiiied  authority  of  the  Se])tuagint  and  the  llex- 
‘  apla  com|)cls  us  to  acknowledge  the  existence  of  mmv  system 
‘  «)f  vowel  pi>ints  before  the  commencement  and  in  the  first  cen- 
‘  turies  of  our  era."  We  confess  that  we  do  not  sec  the  force  of 
what  Mr.  (’.  regards  as  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  against 
the  preaent  system  of  points  and  Rabhinical  method  of  reading; 
namely,  tliat  the  name  Cyrus,  which  the  SejHuagint  always 
reads  Ki/foj,  would,  as  pointed  in  the  ifehrew',  Ik?  read  Chnrcfivk, 

‘  It  is  (piite  incredible,"  our  Author  contends,  ‘  that  this  well  as- 
‘  certained  name  should  have  been  ever  really  re])rescnted  by  a 
‘  combination  of  sounds  so  dissimilar  as  the  Rabbis  would  per- 
‘  suade  us."  What  then  shall  we  say  at  meeting  with  the  same 
name  in  the  different  forms  of  and,  Inccog,  or  in  those 

of  Artachshauhta^  Artahshetr^  Ardeshir^  and  Arta.verdes? 
Or  again,  to  take  a  more  modern  instance,  who  would  suppose,  at 
first  sight,  the  forms  Iliitdoivhp  Ciovia^  Louis^  LudovicNfs\ 
LrN'i.\\  to  represent  the  same  name  ?  Koresh  and  Kuros  were 
both  attempts  to  ex])ress  a  foreUpi  name,  which  was,  no  doubt, 
diii’erently  ]>ronounced,  and  therefore  differently  written,  in  the 
twi)  languages:  the  original  word  was,  perhaps,  a  title,  com- 
])oiinded  of  A'owr,  the  sun,  and  shevd^  shining  or  glorious. 

In  proceeiling  to  unfold  his  grammatical  princi])les,  the  Au¬ 
thor  first  treats  of  the  roots,  or  ‘  those  elementary  sounds  in 
‘  themsi'lves  expressing  only  the  general  idea";  as,  in  Latin,  the 
root  ri/w,  denoting  love,  which  may  be  modified  into  the  sub- 
sUntive  the  adjective  or  the  verb  /.  e.,  flm- 

(e(/)o,  love-I.  I'hese  rcH>ts  may,  it  is  remarked,  l>c  used  as 
nouns.  Are  they  not,  essentially,  nouns;  verbs  being  in  all  cases 
compounded  of  a  noun  and  the  substantive  verb?  The  noun 
may  nt*t  have  formally  existed  in  the  imperfect  elementary  shape, 
l)ecause  words  could  not  have  been  framed  apart  from  s])cech,  and 
siKTch  consists  of  words  usiKi  with  relation  to  each  other,  and  mo¬ 
difying  ciich  other  so  as  to  priKluce  a  meaning.  Rut  a  root  may  l>c 
descrilK'd  as  the  Injpnfhealii  of  a  noun.  The  verb  combines  with 
the  idea  expresscnl  by  the  noun,  the  /x’Avow  (expressed  by  a  pro¬ 
noun  •),  the  rhanwtpr  of  the  action,  as  })crtbrmcd  hy  or  upon 


•  ‘  The  infinitive  is,  in  truth,  an  indeclinable  verbal  noun. 
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the  person,  and  as  actual  or  contingent,  and  tlie  time  of  the  ac¬ 
tion.  The  personal  terminations  in  the  verb  are  generally  recog¬ 
nized  as  ‘  ahhrevinfed  fragnwntjt  of  the  personal  prononns.'  This 
is  clearly  the  ease  in  the  Semitic  languages ;  and  Mr.  (’onybeare 
suggests,  that  it  will  pndwibly  In?  found  to  Ik?  the  ease  in  every 
class  of  languages,  if  the  different  dialeets  be  collated  with  the 
requisite  attention. 

‘  If  \vc  hnik  at  the  (IrtH'k,  SiC,,  we  shall  schj  gtHxl  reason  to  derive 
the  first  singular,  p»,  from  tfxt ;  the  siTond,  from  <ti  ;  the  third, 
T»,  from  TO.*,  Ta,  TO, — the  ancient  ftirin  of  the  pronoun,  afterwards  em- 
])Ioyed  as  the  article,  and  thus  incor]S)rated  into  the  digainmatized  form 
of  ai/TOf.  Tlie  first  plural,  fxi?,  seems  to  he  fn»m  the  ancient 

form  of  itfjLHi :  the  second  and  third  are  more  obscure.  We  arc 
at  least  sure  that  the  Welsh  second  j>erson  ])lural  is  from  the  cor- 
resp<uiding  pronoun  ctiwi.  The  n>ot  of  this  plural  person  in  Sanscrit, 
and  all  the  other  Indo-EuropiMn  languages,  appears  tola'  Yu;  hence, 
‘  T^of,  and  the  Latin  and  Slavonic  Fm  and  kas,*  p.  Ittk 

'I'he  following  is  a  comparative  view  of  the  present  tense  of 
the  verb  substantive,  in  the  princij>al  dialects  of  the  Indo-hai- 
ropean  family. 


SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

1. 

2. 

X 

Sanscrit* 

asmi 

asi 

asti 

small 

st’ha 

snnti 

Persian. 

am 

ai 

ast 

aim 

aid 

and 

\ 

fOTi 

KT^IV 

IJ’TI 

u<n 

Ctreek, 

tVT» 

( 

icr^»  ? 

? 

Latin. 

sum 

es 

est 

sumus 

cstis 

sunt 

Sciavonic, 

esmi 

esi 

esti 

csniui 

este 

suti 

Gothic. 

im 

is 

ist 

sijum 

sijuth 

sind 

‘  If  wc  compare  the  other  root  employed  in  the  verb  sulistantive,  the 
Latin  fui,  (from  the  (irwk  (pviatf)  with  the  corresponding  Sanscrit 
hhavami  and  the  Teutonic  beon,  we  shall  find  the  result  equally  sa¬ 
tisfactory.*  p.  HI). 

The  tenses  of  the  verb  in  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  arc  only  two, 
which  arc  commonly  represented  as  a  ])rcteritc  and  a  future. 
Mr.  Conybeare,  however,  considers  them  as  more  properly 
aorists. 


‘  For  although,  when  simply  used,  the  first  has  generally  a  past, 
and  the  second  a  future  sense,  yet,  if  both  be  connected  by  the  con- 
junction,  whichever  is  placed  last,  a.s8umea  the  force  of  that  which 
preceded.  This  is,  by  the  common  grammars,  attributed  to  some 
mysterious  power  of  the  conjunction,  by  which  it  is  supposed  to  con¬ 
vert,  the  general  sense  of  the  tense,  and  is  therefore  culled  the  con- 
versive  Vau ;  whereas,  in  truth,  it  does  but  subjwt  (as  a  oonmn^ive 

.3  p  2 


... 
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imrticli*)  a  tennc  in  itself  iiuleterniiimte  to  the  general  force  of  the 
context,  and  thus  deteniiinc  its  exact  acceptation.  The  presiuit  tense 
is  often  expressed  hy  the  first  norist,  and  often  by  the  participle,  the 
verb  substantive  being  uiulerstotKl.’  pp.  80,  (>. 

'I'hc  best  explanation  of  this  singular  rule  in  the  Hebrew  Syn¬ 
tax,  Mr.  C’.  suggests,  is,  to  regard  the  future  tense,  or  ‘  second 
aorist,’  as  implying  siinj)ly  a  surr(\s,ston  of  time  in  the  action. 

In  narrative  passages,  this  tense  merely  denotes  that  the  action 
was  subsequent  to  the  one  with  which  the  conjunction  connects 
it,  and  tlius  it  acquires  from  the  context  a  preterite  sense.  ITn- 
der  other  circumstances,  notwithstanding  the  conjunction  ])rc- 
fixed,  it  has  necessarily  a  future  sense:  “  Teach  me  the 

way  of  thy  statutes,  oful  I  frill  keep  it,''  icc.  That  is,  thou 
teachest  me; — afterwards  1  kcej)  it. 

Mr.  ConylK'are  expresses  his  conviction,  that  the  general 
princi]des  which  govern  the  grammar  of  any  particular  language 
cannot  be  rightly  ap}irehended,  except  by  instituting  a  careful 
and  extensive  eomj»arison  between  the  grammars  of  different 
languages.  In  this  conviction  of  the  valuable  results  that  may 
be  anticiy)ated  from  the  study  of  nonparafirr  phi/oh^p^  we 
entirely  accord ;  and  we  cannot  cease  to  regret  the  loss  which 
philological  science  has  sustained  in  the  early  death  of  the  late 
Mr.  (ireenlield,  who  had  j)aid  ])articular  attention  to  the  philoso¬ 
phy  of  grammar,  and  was  distinguislied  as  much  by  his  faculty 
of  analysis,  as  hy  his  sur])rising  facility  of  ac(|uirement.  1 1  is 
projected  grammar  in  twenty  languages  would,  there  can  Ik'  no 
doubt,  have  thrown  im]»ortant  light  on  the  structure  and  com- 
num  principles  of  the  conq>arcd  languages,  and  have  tended 
greatly  to  diminish  tlie  preliminary  difliculties  which  em¬ 
barrass  the  student  in  entering  upon  the  study  of  a  new  grammar. 

Whatever  theory  we  adopt  as  to  the  origin  of  language, 
the  laws  which  govern  it  would  seem  to  Ix^  as  fixed  and  regular 
as  those  which  we  call  the  laws  of  nature  in  any  other  class  of 
physical  phenomena;  and  the  further  we  ymrsuc  our  analysis, 
the  more  what  ayqxars,  on  a  sujxrficial  survey,  arbitrary,  varia¬ 
ble,  and  comydicate,  is  discovered  to  be  the  result  of  simy)le, 
uniform,  and  intelligible  principles. 

T'he  general  conclusion  to  which  Mr.  Conybearc  is  anxious 
to  conduct  the  student,  by  the  exemydification  of  the  affinities  l)c- 
tw'cen  the  Semitic  and  other  languages,  is  ;  that  numerous  dialects 
may  l>e  readily  reduced  to  a  comyiaratively  few  mother  tongues, 
‘  all  the  descendants  of  which  still  attest  their  common  origin  by 
‘  the  exact  identity  of  their  grammatical  mechanism  in  the  sys- 
‘  terns  of  declension  and  conjugation,  and  by  the  close  agreement 
‘  of  whole  classes  of  words  forming  the  great  elementary  materials 
‘  of  syKcch.' 
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‘  Tlierc  seems,*  he  remarks,  *  no  giMnl  reason  to  ascribe  diversities 
of  luiigunge  to  the  original  ramificutions  of  the  Noachiun  family  ;  whe¬ 
ther  we  uscril>e  that  diversity  to  the  dis]>ersion  of  IhilK‘1,  or,  with 
many  ortluKlox  commentators,  supiMisc  the  miracle  then  rt'cordwl  to 
have  consislini  in  a  tem]M)rary  confusion  of  nund,  pHnlucing  as  its  ef¬ 
fect  a  corresponding  confusion  of  expression,  rather  than  in  any  mira¬ 
culous  change  of  the  permanent  dialects,  and  refer  their  sub^Hjuent 
diversities  to  the  o]H*rution  c»f  gradual  causes  arising  from  long  S4*|>a- 
ration,  distant  emigrations,  and  new  assiKMations,  constantly  mmlifying 
the  simplicity  of  cjirlier  language.  Whichever  of  these  views  we 
may  adopt,  there  seems  no  authority  whatever  for  attributing  distinct 
tongues  to  the  immediate  descendants  of  Noah's  first  descimdaiits, 
rather  than  to  subsequent  causes,  which  may  have  blendinl  together 
in  a  course  of  common  emigration,  the  members  of  different  nations.* 

p.  94. 

Of  the  languages  usually  termed  Semitic,  some  were  cer¬ 
tainly  s}H)ken  by  the  descendants  of  Ham,  the  progenitor  of 
many  of  the  Arabic  tribes.  The  Canaanitish  nations  and  the 
riienicians  assuredly  s|)okc  dialects  of  the  same  mother  KjK*ech. 
IVIr.  C'onybearc  thinks  that  we  may  recognise  the  following 
sululivisions  of  the  Semitic  family  of  languages : — 1.  Aramaic; 
sulKlivided  into  two  dialects,  the  Eastern  Aramaic,  iinpropt*rly 
termed  Chaldean,  and  the  Western  Aramaic,  or  Syrian.  2.  The 
Punic,  or  dialect  of  the  Canaanites  and  Phcnicians.  3.  The 
Hebrew.  4.  The  Arabic.  5.  The  Ethiopic.  To  these,  the 
Coptic  ought  probably  to  be  added,  if  not  the  I /i  by  an  or 
Perber.  Of  this  great  family  of  languages,  the  region  lying 
between  tlie  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  extending 
from  Ararat  northward  to  the  mountains  of  Tigre  on  the  south¬ 
west,  a])pcars  to  be  the  proper  country.  The  Indo-Germanic  or 
Iiulo-Euro])ean  languages  form  another  family,  which  includes  the 
dialects  of  the  greater  jiortion  of  Europe,  besides  those  of  Persia  and 
India.  The  Einnic,  the  Biscayan,  the  dialects  of  Northern  Asia, 
North  America,  and  Mexico,  the  Chinese,  the  Polynesian,  and  the 
African  dialects,  form  a  third  class  of  independent  languages,  the 
relations  of  which  to  each  other,  or  to  the  other  two  great  families,  is 
extremely  obscure,  owing  mainly  to  two  causes ;  first,  that  they  are 
all  nnwriffen  languages,  (for  the  C’hinesc  character  is  not  pho- 
netii\  and  does  not  express  the  language,)  and  secondly,  because, 
not  l)eing  written,  they  are  for  the  most  part  purely  conventional, 
not  systematic  in  their  formation.  ‘  It  is  only,’  as  Mr.  Conyl)eare 
remarks,  ‘  when  the  structure  of  languages  becomes  more  arti- 
‘  ficially  complicated,  and  a  single  root  is  ])reserved  in  multitudes 
‘  of  varying  forms  and  com|K)und8,  that  their  affinities  are  so 
‘  marked  as  to  attract  observation.’  Such  languages  arc  termed 
polgsgnfliefic ;  and  their  relation  to  each  other  is  confessedly  to 
be  traced  tar  more  clearly  than  that  of  the  ruder  monosyllabic 
tongues.  Even  between  these’,  however,  and  the  langxiages  of 
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iho  two  grcAt  families,  ci>incidcnccs  may  he  trawl,  far  Ux> 
numerous  and  of  a  nature  too  markiHl  to  l>c  the  n'sult  of  tntluT 
accident  or  mere  intercourse.*  In  a  *  ]>i>stscnm'  to  the  A]>)x^i- 
dix  under  ctmsideration,  the  leame<l  Author  has  atU'mj)te(l  to 
determine,  by  an  application  of  the  mathematical  doctrine  of' 
chances,  the  |ir»>l>able  numl>er  of  accidental  coincidences  ^hich 
m.iy  l>c  ex]X'cte<l  to  occur,  in  a  given  numlx'r  of  langxiagos,  in  anv 
single  term.  ^Ve  must  confess  that  the  problem  seems  to  us 
more  curious  than  usi'ful.  'rhe  conclusion  to  which  it  leads  us 
is,  that  ‘  little  dej>endcnce  can  lx*  ]>laceil  on  general  C(nn])arisons 
‘  of  all  the  known  languages,  considertxl  in  a  mass,  as  an  argu- 
'  ment  to  support  the  opinuoi  of  the  original  unity  of  our  s|X'cii's,'' 
(we  employ  Mr.  (\>nyl>eare's  language,  with  a  pn>test  against  the 
a}»parent  (xmees.sion  to  the  infidel,  impliiHl  in  such  a  use  of  the 
term  opinion,)  ‘  since,  thus  considiTcd,  so  large  a  numlK'r  of 
‘  et»incidcnces  may  prolxtbly  lx*  accidental ;  but  the  tnie  ]>oint  to 
‘  uhich  we  ought  to  direct  our  attention,  is  the  eom]>aris<m  in 
‘  detail  of  each  definite  ]>air.''  \  erlial  resemldances,  liowever, 

though  indefinitely  multiplied,  are  less  satisfactory  marks  of  ori¬ 
ginal  unity  of  language,  than  the  prevailing  uniformity  of  certain 
general  principles  of  universal  grammar. 

‘  All  languages  employ  similar  ciasses  of  general  terms,  such  as  pro¬ 
nouns.  .Ml  langmigo  aaintvt  these  pnmtmiis  with  terms  indicating 
action.  »»  as  tt»  ]>r«Mluce  verbs  vary  ing  through  per.s<»ns  and  iiumlH'rs. 
And  this  identity  of  the  gi'iieral  principh's  of  the  mc'chanism  of  lan- 
gujigi*  is  «»ften  (at  grt\ater  than  can  Ik'  acc<aintiHl  for  by  ascribing  it 
only  to. an  identity  in  the  general  metaj>hysical  op(*rations  of  the  human 
mind.  In  the  forty  distinct  mother  t«mgu('s  <»f  America,  for  instance, 
th<»ngh  few*  marks  oi  verlail  coincidence  cun  Ik'  tract*d,  vet  tlie  elalH>- 
rate  mechanism  which  juTvades  the  whole,  and  the  meth<Hls  by  which 
they  express  very  ctunpIicattHl  relations,  and  variems  nuKlih cations  of 
the  oriinnal  ideas,  evinct*  tlie  most  remarkable  identity  <»f  desi<rn** 

p.  1(0. 

(>f  all  the  absurdities  which  J^cpticism  has  framed  into  an 
objtxnion  against  the  tnith  of  the  Mosaic  Scriptures,  tliat  which 
would  infer  from  the  existing  diversity  of  language  a  diversity  of 
s|H'cics  in  mankind,  is  |X'rha]>s  the  most  flimsy  and  futile.  The 
original  unity  of  the  human  race  is  establislied  by  an  authority 
which  no  physiological  invi'stigations  can  afipet,  but  which  they 
liavc  tended  hitherto  only  to  verify*.  We  do  not,  however,  think 
that  unity’  of  s|x\'ie8  ctmld  lx*  proved  by*  establishing  a  universal 
oHisiinguinity  of  origin  in  all  existing  languages ;  sinee  it  is  am- 
ci'ivablc  that  one  and  tlie  same  language  might  have  lx*en  K}x>ken 
by*  races  of  m.ankind  primarily  distinct.  Again,  to  rc|K'l  the 

•  .'vmw  curiouN  c<»incidemx‘N  have  Uvn  |KUiit<Hl  out  betwtrn  the 
Algonquin  and  the  lri^h,  and  latwirn  the  Aiiwrican  dialc*cl^  and  the 
I  lebri'w. 
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infidel  objection  agninKt  the  8Utement,  that,  prior  to  tlie  disper¬ 
sion  at  Habel,  all  the  people  of  tlie  earth  had  hut  one  language 
and  one  sfKTch,  we  are  not  requircil  to  iHitablish  a  couhanguiniiy 
l>ctween  all  existing  languages ;  since,  to  render  the  ohjeitiun 
valid,  the  sceptic  is  bound  to  shew  that  those  languagt^s  wtTe 
spoken  at  the  remote  periotl  referreil  to,  which  are  now  adducetl 
as  monuments  of  an  original  diversity.  We  are  well  |KTbuade<l, 
indeed,  that  man  could  never  have  invented  language,  any  more 
than  he  could  have  invented  breathing  or  thinking  ;  Ix'caiise  the 
essence  of  language  is  the  t'ornmunh^aiion  of  idean  to  anottier  by 
means  of  significant  sounds,  implying  a  faculty  for  understanding 
speech,  which  can  be  cxplainecl  only  as  an  original  law  of  our 
constitution.  Yet,  the  vocabulary  of  difierent  languages  must  Ih‘ 
considered  as  falling  within  the  province  of  human  invention  :  in 
this  sense,  new  language  is  cxmtinually  lK*ing  invented  ;  and  it  is 
highly  reasonable  to  sup^mse  that  the  existing  diversities  in  the 
languages  of  the  world,  are  of  comparatively  modern  origin.  In 
fact,  we  uniformly  find  diversities  of  dialect  to  lx*  inultiplkxl  in 
proportion  to  the  retrogression  of  a  towards  barbarism. 

What  can  more  clearly  prove  the  unKiern  origin  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  diversity  of  language,  and  that  it  is  the  result  of  a  deterio¬ 
rated  civilization,  than  the  fact,  that  while  Asia,  the  primeval 
seat  of  the  human  family,  has  beim  ascertaiiuxl  to  contain  not 
more  than  twenty-three  parent  tongues,  which  are  spoken  by 
seven-eighths  of  the  population  of  the  world,  Africa  is  sup])osc‘d 
to  contain  a  hundred,  or  even  a  hundred  and  fifty  languages, 
(Mr.  Conylware  would  reduce  them,  by  conjecture,  to  twenty-live 
])arcnt  tongues,)  sjKiken  by  a  few  scattered  semi-barbarous  nations  ? 
The  distinct  ])art'nt  tongues  of  the  New  Continent,  respecting  the 
population  of  w  liich  we  have  no  certain  rtx.'ords  that  ascend  higher 
than  the  sixth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  have  been  reckoneil 
to  amount  to  upwards  of  a  hundred*,  although  the  indigenous 
race's  do  not  numlx'r  more  than  between  six  or  seven  millions. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Caucasus  and  the  Cas})ian  Sea,  a  few. 
barbarians,  ignorant  of  the  art  of  writing,  are  said  to  be  divided 
into  more  nations,  speaking  peculiar  languages  radically  difierent 
from  each  other,  than  the  whole  of  civilized  Kurojie.  In  languages 
destitute  of  inflections,  and  of  the  alphabetic  mechanism,  the 
com}K)8ition  of  words  is  so  arbitrary,  that  the  widest  scojie  is  given 
for  the  most  capricious  varieties.  Now  it  is  certain  that  the 
alMiriginal  nations  of  Africa  and  America  are  not  less  closi'ly 
relatwl  to  each  other,  and  exhibit  not  less  ailinity  in  all  their 
manners  and  traditions,  as  well  as  in  their  jdiysiological  charac¬ 
teristics,  than  those  of  the  great  Semitic  and  Indo-Eurojiean 

•  lliiinboldt  says,  some  hundreds.  In  Mexicni,  upwards  of  twenty 
languages  an*  sjKjken  by  less  than  three  millions  t»f  Indians. 
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families.  The  marks  of  consanguinity  which  arc  to  he  traced  in 
the  various  languages  of  these  two  great  classes,  suggest,  therefore, 
as  an  interesting  inquiry,  to  what  causes  the  degree  of  resemblance 
may  be  referred,  which  has  been  preserved  in  these  cognate  lan- 
.guages,  as  well  as  the  distinct  character  impressed  upon  each  of 
the  two  families. 

Into  this  inquiry  we  cannot  now  attempt  to  enter.  We  may, 
however,  brieny  indicate,  as  points  for  consideration,  what  aj>- 
}K^ar  to  be  the  princi])al  causes  determining  the  structure  and 
character  of  languages.  The  first  in  order,  and  among  uncivilized 
tribes  a  main  source  of  diversity,  is  articulation,  varying  with  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  organic  structure.  Secondly,  the  physical  condition  of 
the  nation,  as  fixed  or  migratory,  isolated  or  in  contact  with  other 
nations,  ])astoral  and  agricultural,  or  commercial.  Thirdly,  the 
invention  of  al])halxHic  writing.  Fourthly,  the  existence  of  sacred 
records  and  laws,  the  earliest  literature  in  all  languages,  and  the 
first  standards  of  language.  Fifthly,  rfie  existence  of  a  literary 
order.  Sixthly,  the  invention  of  vowel  characters,  the  im]K)rtance 
of  which  is  not  to  lx?  estimated  by  its  utility  in  fixing  the  pro- 
nunciatit)n  of  the  language,  (which  is  a  very  sulsjrdinate  con¬ 
sideration,)  but  by  its  giving  a  precision,  a  flexibility,  and  a  dis¬ 
tinctness  to  i\iv  a rfit'tt/nf ion  of  thouifht^  which  no  semi-alphabetic 
medium  can  lx*  made  to  express.  Alphabetic  writing,  destitute  of 
vowels,  is  half  enigma.  We  can  never  be  suHiciently  thankful 
that  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  not  written  by  their 
ins])ired  authors  in  Hebrew  without  ))oints. 

These  six  heads  will  comprise,  we  think,  all  the  circumstances 
which,  singly  or  in  combination,  have  operated  to  produce  a 
diversity  in  the  languages  of  mankind  ;  and  if  the  investigation 
were  followed  out  in  connexion  with  an  analysis  of  the  mechanism 
of  the  different  languages,  tliey  would  furnish  a  satisfactory 
explanation  of  all  the  existing  phenomena  which  fall  within  the 
province  of  ])biloso])by.  These  inquiries  do  not,  however,  strictly 
i)elong  to  a  course  of  theological  and  biblical  study ;  and  Mr. 
I'onylxare  has  merely  sought,  by  the  intrixluction  of  this  Critical 
F.ssay,  to  recommend  and  to  facilitate  the  acquirement  of  a  com- 
]K*tcnt  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  and  cognate  Oriental  dialects, 
as  a  branch  of  theological  instruction^  We  must  now  turn  to  the 
Lectures  on  the  leading  Doctrines  of  the  llible,  of  which  it  re¬ 
mains  for  us  to  com])letc  our  notice. 

'riiese  Lectures,  five  in  numlxT,  exhibit  as  the.  leading  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  I'liristian  system,  1.  the  Alienation  of  Man’s  Aloral 
Condition ;  2.  the  Atonement ;  3.  the  Divinity  of  (lirist ;  4. 
the  Personality  of  the  Spirit  and  Divine  Influence.  Our  Authors 
rxjK)sition  of  the  first  of  these  cardinal  articles  has  already  occu- 
pieil  our  attention.  Having  shewn  that  the  actual  condition  of 
man,  as  guilty  and  corrupt,  rctpiircd  a  remedial  dispensation. 
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and  that  any  religious  system  professing  to  be  divinely  revealed, 
must  assume  this  character,  in  onler  to  justify  its  claims  by 
evincing  its  exact  adaptation  to  our  nature ;  he  proceeds  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  remedial  means  which  the  Christian  scheme  projmses. 

‘  According  to  the  Scriptural  represtuitations,  these  necessary  reme¬ 
dies  are,  first,  a  remission  of  the  punishment  justly  incurred  by  the 
transgressions  into  which  this  natural  depravation  is  constantly  hur¬ 
rying  us, — a  remission  which  we  are  taught  to  ctmsider  as  extended  to 
us  through  the  efficacy  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ ;  Ri*condly,  a  reno¬ 
vation  and  reformation  of  our  depraved  moral  constitution,  which  is 

set  forth  as  effected  by  the  sanctifying  influences  of  the  Spirit . 

But,  although,  in  our  methodical  arrangi*ment,  wc  may  consider 
under  distinct  divisions  these  two  great  heads  of  the  remedial  dispens¬ 
ation, — absolution  and  remission  from  the  jHmal  consequences  of  our 
past  transgression,  and  the  sanctifying  renovation  of  our  moral  chiurac- 
ter, — yet,  in  the  page  of  Revelation,  we  shall  find  them  clostdy  and 
necessarily  connected  and  combined.  The  scheme  of  the  Christian 
atonement  is,  in  effect,  in  its  own  nature  such,  that  it  cannot  he  tin- 
tvrely  received  into  the  heart  by  a  lively  faith,  without  infusing  there 
an  abundant  supply  of  molivot  and  practical  princij)les  of  the  most 
constraining  energy,  and  tending  alxive  all  others  to  effect  this  moral 
renovation,  and  to  restore  to  our  moral  constitution  that  conformity 
to  the  Divine  character  which  it  has  forfeited  and  lost.’ 

In  stating  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  Mr.  Co- 
nybearc  has  largely  availed  himself,  witli  suitable  acknowledge¬ 
ments,  of  ]Mr.  Erskine’s  admirable  Essay  on  the  Internal  Evi¬ 
dences  of  Revealed  Religion.  The  following  remarks  strike  us 
as  highly  deserving  of  attention. 

‘  To  no  vindictive  feelings,  to  no  inherent  severity,  do  we  ascribe 
the  punishment  of  sin,  but  solely  to  tlie  necessary  conditions  of  a 
scheme  of  moral  government,  which  require  exemplary  siinctions  for  its 
maintenance,  and  which  jHUial  consequences  may  also,  in  grtnit  part, 
be  the  natural  and  necessary  effect  of  the  incapacity  for  happiness 
which  sill  effects  in  the  moral  constitution  of  the  sinner.  Still  less 
cun  we  ascrilie  to  severity  the  requisition  of  a  vicarious  sulvstitutc  to 
bear  the  penalty  incurred :  that,  again,  we  do  ascribe,  not  to  severity, 
but  to  infinite  love.  Wc  acknowledge,  indiHid,  the  inability  of  our 
faculties  adequately  to  fathom  the  depths  of  a  mystery,  which  yet  we 
believe  to  be  entirely  the  mystery  of  a  love  that  passeth  knowled^. 
We  do,  I  say,  ascribe  this  scheme  to  infinite  love,  united  iiuU'cd  with 
infinite  holiness,  and  therefore  incapable,  perhaps,  if  we  may  so  ven¬ 
ture  to  sjieak,  of  gratuitously  violating  the  sanctions  of  his  moral 
government : — a  violation,  indeed,  with  which,  if  we  were  able  to  take 
into  account  the  whole  extent  and  all  the  relations  of  that  govern¬ 
ment,  God’s  mercy,  no  less  than  his  holiness,  might  lie  inc<impatiblc  ; 
for  1  often  think  that  we  reason  presumptuonsly,  when  we  venture  to 
s|>eak  of  the  nature  of  his  attributes  jis  distinct  and  w'paratc.  In  a 
liidng  of  infinite  essence,  i»erfections,  and  relations,  they  may  Ih»  all 
blended  together  in  one,  and  all  work  together  in  one  direction.  And 
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thus,  ill  thi8  instance,  as  far  as  we  can  comprehend  it,  hoty  mercy 
l>eing,  as  we  have  siiul,  inconsistent  with  the  gratuitous  impunity  of 
our  sinful  race*,  that  love  was  nianifestiHl  in  providing  a  suhstitute 
and  raiuioai.  And  here  our  vieu-s  of  the  mysterious  uni<»n  subsisting 
beta*een  the  Father  and  Stm  si*ems  to  me  very  im{H>rtant.'  pp.  173,  4. 

Having  cndcavourwl  to  state  the  doctrine  in  its  genuine  and 
Scriptural  form,  the  Author  prcx^ixls  to  adduce  the  Scriptural 
of  its  truth,  under  the  heads  of,  1.  The  early  prophecies 
ami  sacrificial  ty|>es;  2.  the  dixrlarations  of  Our  Hlessed  Lonl 
himself ;  and  3.  the  attestations  of  the  Apostles.  Under  the 
first  head,  he  enters  into  a  brief  examination  of  the  question, 
Were  Sacrifices  originally  an  institution  of  positive  Divine 
a]q>ointment  ?  'fhe  negative  has  been  maintained  by  Chrysostom, 
and,  in  nuKlern  times,  by  (irotius  and  Warburton,  as,  also, 
with  an  iinimrtant  iiKKlific.ation,  by  Mr.  Davison.  The  latter  writer 
agrees  witli  the  ])aradoxical  author  of  the  “  Divine  Legation,'” 
tliat  ])iacular  saeritiees,  involving  merely  penitential  confession, 
are  purely  natural ;  but  exjnatory  sacrifice,  he  admits,  must  liavc 
Ihtu  of  (iihI's  own  a]qH>intment,  to  lie  either  acceptable  or  rt'a- 
sonablc.  'I'liis  unsatbifaetory  refinement  u|K)n  Warburtoifs 
tliwry,  Mr.  f'onylieare  combats  in  the  following  judicious 
remarks. 

‘  From  the  brief  simplicity  of  the  rt'cords  delivered  in  the  very  few 
instanct's  iiotict'd,  as  to  the  primitive  and  patriarchal  sacrifices,  we 
may  imbvd  admit  with  this  author,  that  we  can  scarcely  derive  any 
|M»sitive  information  on  the  snbji*ct  beyond  the  simple  fact,  that  “  the 
altar  is  rais<‘d,  the  oblation  is  brought,  and  the  victim  is  sacrificed  ; 
but  with  what  notions,  witli  what  s]H'cific  intent,  is  nut  defined ;  with 
one  only  exci*ptit»n,  in  which  s;icrifice  is  described  as  a  commanded 
federal  rilCy  the  ordained  seal  of  (bnl's  covenant  w  ith  Abraham  in  the 
])romist'  4»f  the  Land  of  Canaan.”  As  t(»  this  statement,  however,  I 
wonld  obstTve,  that  although  we  may  indivd  lx*  without  any  direct 
evidence  «»f  the  nature  of  jiatriarchal  sacrifice,  we  may  still  jxrhajis 
jMissess  some  indirect  imlications  which  may  aid  our  investigation  of 
the  subject.  To  tliesc*  1  shall  presently  advert,  after  first  remarking 
on  the  theory  which  ascrilx*s  the  first  intniduction  of  expiatory  sacri- 
fliv  to  the  promulgjUion  of  the  Mos;iic  law’,  that  it  certainly  seems  a 
little  difficult  to  ri*concile  this  theory  with  the  prim 6  facie  apjiearance 
of  the  internal  evidemv  of  the  rec<»rd  contaiiliiig  that  law.  In  this 
w  e  shall  liM>k  in  vain  for  a  single  expression  indicating  that  such  sin- 
otforings  were  a  noeel  rite,  then  for  the  Jirsl  time  intriHlnced  ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  are  alluded  tc»  quite  as  familiarly  as  any  other  kind  <»f 
sacrifiivs  ;  the  particular  ceremonial  manner  of  their  performance  lx*ing 
]>ri'scribetl  in  tlie^ie,  exactly  in  the  same  way  that  it  is  with  regard  to 
the  branch  o(  eucharistic;d  s;icrificcs,  and  without  any  feature  of  dis- 
tinctitm  that  can  bes)H'ak  the  one  class  to  lx*  an  innovation  rather  than 
the  other.  To  return  also  to  the  ]>atriarchal  sacrifices,  we  have,  as  I 
have  aln*ady  s;iid,  in  my  opinion,  xune  indirect  evidence  w’ith  regard 
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to  these  in  the  sacrificet  which  prevaileil  in  the  Gentile  worid.  For 
surely  the  most  rutional  mode  of  accounting  for  these,  is  by  ascribing 
them  to  a  corruption  of  patriarchal  tradition.  Hut  these  (f  entile  sacniioes, 
we  well  know,  were  idteu  conHidrriHl  as  ritt's  of  expiation  and  vicarious 
atonement.  Take,  for  instance,  the  well-knou'ii  case  of  the  Egyptian 
sacritices,  in  which  the  victim  was  first  marked  with  a  seal  containing 
the  im]>re8sion  of  a  man  iKuind  and  knet'liug,  with  a  sword  |M>inting 
to  his  throat,  implying  apparently  the  vicarious  substitution  of  the 
victim  as  devoted  to  the  death  deserved  by  the  |K‘niU‘Ut  utfering  it ;  a 
solemn  imprinration  being  made  over  that  victim's  head:  “  May  all  the 
evils  ini^iending  over  the  sacrificers  w  over  the  country  Ik'  averU*d 
upon  this  head.**  In  the  BiN>k  of  Jol)  also, — which,  if  it  lie  not  itself 
of  patriarchal  antiquity,  yet,  from  the  absence  of  all  allusion  to  the 
Mosaic  ritual,  ap|>enrs  clearly  to  preserve  the  notions  of  a  trilie  unac¬ 
quainted  with  that  dispensation, — we  ri*ttd  that  Jt»b  offertni  burnt 
offerings  as  a  sanctification  for  his  suns ;  for  he  said,  **  it  may  lie  that 
7ny  sms  have  sinned,’* — a  clear  description  of  an  expiatory  offering. 
If  then  the  8ileni*e  of  the  Mosaic  record  as  to  any  innovation,  and 
these  indications,  lead  us  to  consider  it  us  more  probable  that  expi¬ 
atory  sacrifices  really  formed  a  jHirtion  of  the  patriarchal  worship, 
Mr.  navison's  own  admission,  that  such  cannot  be  acamnted  for 
nitioiially  without  having  rmmrse  to  Divine  ap|)ointment,  must  be 
quite  conclusive  against  himself.  And  ns  we  know  that  these  jHitri- 
archal  offerings  w'ere  sanctioned  by  the  Divine  actnuitance,  d<ies  it  not 
seem  far  most  probable,  that  the  religious  rites  of  lieings  admitted  to 
such  a  degree  of  spiritual  intercourse  originated  in  the  Divine  sugges¬ 
tion  }  But  I  gladly  turn  to  that  later  (HTiod,  concerning  which  we 
are  all  agreed :  and  here  it  gives  me  the  greatest  satisfaction  once 
more  to  quote  IMr.  Davison's  express  words.  **  The  next  e|>och  of 
Scripture  brings  us  to  the  Mosaic  Law'.  Here  we  have  solid  grounds 
to  rest  upon, — know'ledge  instead  of  conjtKrture.  In  this  Law  there  is 
a  Divine  institution  of  sacrifice ;  there  is  a  declared  expiator}'  use ; 
and  there  is  a  paramount  importance  assigned  to  the  bltsKi  of  sacrifice, 
which  renders  it  the  chief  instrument  of  the  w'hole  Ixwiticul  worship. 
Under  this  institution  and  use,  sacrifice  iRHiomes  one  of  the  great4‘st 
and  most  complete  of  the  typical  propbrnes.  For  here,  Mniton  and 
atonement  are  linked  together  under  a  Divine  appointment ;  and  this 
eombination  constitutes  them  the  adequate  symlMils  of  the  sacrifice 
and  atonement  of  the  Christian  licdemptim.”  *  pp.  D18 — 190. 

In  the  next  Lecture,  on  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  Mr.  Conybeare 
has  closely  followed  the  ‘  eminent  authority  ’  of  Dr.  Dye  Smith, 
both  in  his  translations  and  remarks,  referring  to  the  ‘‘  Scripture 
'I’cstimony  for  further  observations.  An  Ap))endix  to  this  Lec¬ 
ture  treats  of  the  doctrine  of  a  IVinity  a.scribcd  to  Plato,  and 
])oinls  out  the  a])ocry])hal  character  of  the  later  Platonism.  To 
the  Author's  learned  and  judicious  obserN  ations  uptin  this  sub¬ 
ject,  w'c  have  elsewhere  adverted*.  The  examination  of  the 
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Scriptural  evidence  is  continued  in  the  ensuing  lecture,  towards 
the  close  of  which  those  texts  are  examined  which  relate  to  the 

*  (Kconomical  Sul>ordination  of  the  Son  to  the  Father.’  The 
most  difficult  text  of  those  which  have  reference  to  this 
mysterious  subject,  he  considers  to  be  Mark  xiii.  32 ;  and  the 
usual  inter]>rctation  which  explains  it  as  spoken  by  Our  Lord 
with  reference  to  his  human  nature,  is  viewed,  by  Mr.  (kmy- 
iK'arc  as  ‘  scarcely  satisfactory.’  On  this  point,  he  differs  from 
the  candid  and  Icanied  Author  of  the  Scri])ture  Testimony,  whom 
he  has  chiefly  followed,  and  who,  satisfactorily  in  our  judgement, 
rebuts  the  objection  brought  against  this  interpretation,  by  re¬ 
marking,  that,  ‘  to  make  it  hold,  it  must  be  sup}K)sed,  that  the 

*  doctrine  of  the  Deity  of  the  Messiah  involves  a  belief  that  the 
‘  pro])erties  of  the  Divine  Nature  arc  necessarily  and  of  course 
‘  communicated  to  the  human  nature  :  a  belief  which,  though  it 
‘  has  been  contended  for  in  the  Homan  Catholic  and  the  Lutheran 
‘  communions,  few  in  the  llcformcd  Churches  will  be  found  dis- 
‘  ])osed  to  vindicate.’  Mr.  (.'onylK'are  would  explain  the  passage 
as  denoting  merely  that  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  was  derived 
from  the  Father ;  and  he  remarks,  that  ‘  the  analogy  of  filiation 
‘  clearly  im])lies  the  derivation  of  the  Divine  nature,  power,  and 
‘  knowledge  from  tlie  Father  to  the  Son.’  Wc  must  confess  that, 
to  our  minds,  this  view’  of  the  mysterious  subject,  by  whatever 
Jhitristical  autliorities  su])])orted,  is  by  only  some  indefinable  sliadc 
distinguishable  from  the  Arian  hypothesis.  The  inspired  Writers 
every  where  teach  us  to  identify  the  title  of  the  “  Son  of  God  ” 
with  the  Messiah,  “  the  AVord  made  Flesh.”  We  may  infer 
from  Our  Lord’s  declaration,  Matt.  xi.  27,  that  the  whole  that  is 
im]die<l  in  that  name,  “  no  one  knoweth,  except  the  Father.” 
Yet,  it  would  seem  to  be  the  safest  interpretation,  to  understand 
the  Filiation  of  the  Divine  Nature  as  relating  to  the  manifesfafion 
of  Him  who  was  in  the  Inisom  of  the  Father.  So  far,  then,  as 
the  idea  of  derivation  is  connected  w  ith  that  analogy,  it  must  be 
understo(Kl  of  Him  in  whom  “  dwelt  all  the  fullness  of  the  God¬ 
head  boilily.” 

'fhe  text  in  question  presents,  indeed,  no  greater  difficulty  than 
the  language  of  our  laird,  recorded  Matt.  xx.  2.3.*  or  than  the 
statements  we  find  at  Luke  ii.  .52.,  Heb.  v.  fk,  and  others  of  the 
same  class:  among  which  we  must  rank  Fsal.  li.  7^  Jis  interpreted. 
Acts  xiii.  To  all  of  these,  the  judicious  observations  of  Dr.Pyc 

•  Calvin  cites  this  as  a  parallel  pass;ige,  remarking  that  the  st'iiso 
is,  that  he  was  not  sent  from  the  Father  with  this  eoinmission,  so  long 
as  he  conversc'd  with  mortals.  ‘  Sic  eitam  nunc  Intdligo,  quataius 
MetUator  ad  nos  drscvndcrat,  dance  sua  provincia  drf  unclus  esset,  non 
f'ulssc  dli  datum  ipant  jHtslca  d  rcsurrciiionv  accepil :  nam  tunc  demum 
sifti  datam  cssc  rci  um  omnium  indistatcm  asu  rult/ 
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Smith  seem  to  us  to  apply  the  true  key  of  inteq^retation.  *  The 
‘  Scriptures  ap]x?ar  to  us,'  he  remarks,  ‘  on  the  one  hand,  to  teach 
‘  the  existence  of  such  a  union  as  prcHluces  a  |>ersonal  oneness  ; 

‘  and,  on  the  other,  to  exclude  the  notion  of  transmutation  or 
‘  confusion  of  the  essential  properties  of  either  nature  with  re8|)ect 
‘  to  the  other.  ,lt  follows  that,  whatever  communication  of  su}K'r- 
‘  natural  (jualities,  powers,  or  enjoyments  was  made  by  the  in- 
‘  dwelling  Divinity  (Col.  ii.  9.)  to  “  the  man  Christ  Jesus,"  it 
‘  was  made  in  various  degrees,  and  on  successive  occasions,  as  the 
‘  Divine  wisdom  judged  fit :  and  this  neceswiry  limitation  would 
‘  ap})ly  to  “  times  or  seasons  which  the  Father  has  put  in  his  own 
‘  })ower,"  as  much  as  to  any  other  conceivable  class  of  objects.' 

We  cannot  take  leave  of  the  subject  l>etter  than  in  the  admirable 
remarks  with  which  Mr.  ('onyheare  prefaces  and  winds  up  his  two 
lectures  on  this  cardinal  doctrine. 

*  1  am  persuaded,  indeed,  that  one  S4)urce  of  the  difiicultics  wliich 
are  sometimes  experienced  in  the  recej)tion  of  this  doctrine  is,  ns  i 
have  said  before,  because  in  the  creeds  and  formidaries  of  a  Church  it 
is  necessarily  presented  in  a  dry,  abstract,  technical,  and  scholastic  form ; 
whereas  in  the  Scriptures  we  seldom  find  it  thus  directly  and  ahstnict* 
edly  enforced,  hut  generally  meet  with  it  in  a  combined  and  applied 
form,  coupled  with  some  practical  inference :  thus,  when  our  Lord 
himself  claims  an  unity  with  the  Father,  it  is  to  encourage  the  sheep 
who  have  entered  his  fold  with  the  certainty  of  his  almighty  protec¬ 
tion.  “  jMy  Father  who  gave  them  me  is  greater  than  nil,  ami  none 
is  able  to  pluck  them  out  of  my  Father’s  hand.  I  and  my  Father  are 
one.”  And  when  by  his  actions  he  most  expressively  implies  his 
Divine  authority,  it  is  that  men  may  know  that  the  Son  of  Man  hath 
piwer  on  earth  to  forgive  sins.  And  thus,  when,  in  the  In^ginning  of 
his  (fospel,  St.  John  has  given  us  perhaps  the  most  full  and  expre^ss 
attestations  extant  of  Christ’s  pre-existence  from  the  l)eginning,  of  his 
Deity,  and  (»f  his  participation  with  the  P'ather  in  the  creation  of  the 
universe,  his  great  scope  seems  to  be,  as  may  be  inferreil  from  the 
manner  in  which  he  sums  up  that  remarkable  passa^,  to  |Hiint  out  the 
ingratitude  and  danger  of  those  who  should  reject  liim,  and  the  spiri¬ 
tual  privileges  of  those  who  should  receive  him.  He  wiih  in  the 
world,  and  tlie  w’(>rld  was  made  by  him,  and  the  world  knew  him  not : 
he  came  unto  his  ow'ii,  and  his  own  received  him  not ;  but  os  many  ns 
received  him,  to  them  gave  he  pow’er  to  l)ecome  the  sons  of  (iod.” 
And  thus  again,  w  hen  St.  Paul  alludes  to  Christ’s  pre-existence  in  the 
form  of  (lotl,  and  asserts  that  w'hen  he  t(K)k  ujwn  him  the  servile  form 
of  man,  he  emptied  himself,  (that  is,  of  his  proper  dignity,)  his  object 
is  to  enforce  the  following  (of)  his  example  of  meekness  and  love.  •*  Let 
this  mind  be  in  you,  which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus.**  From  this 
structure  of  the  Bible,  which  eecr  thus  aims  at  presenting  its  great 
doctrines,  not  in  any  abstract  schola-stic  method,  but  under  this  prnc- 
lical  cofnlnnation  and  ap])licalion,  it  may,  indeed,  at  first  seem  that 
these  doctrines  may  be  rendered  less  obvious,  (being,  as  it  were,  latent 
in  the  application,)  than  if  they  were  thrown  together  on  the  very  sur- 
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face,  as  in  a  technical  crotnl ;  yet  surely,  in  our  researches  in  such  a 
volume,  it  is  a  iNMinden  duty  to  make  our  researches  pt‘netrate  l)eyond 
that  surface  ;  to  investigate  dci'jdy,  to  odh'ct,  comliine,  and  conipan* : 
and  no  one  who  haa  thus  studied  con,  1  think,  l>c  inscmsible  to  the 
very  sujwrior  benertcial  influence  exercised  by  the  Scriptural  doc¬ 
trines  from  this  their  combinoil  fonn  ;  from  their  always  thus  ass(v 
ciating  the  materials  of  faith  with  the  working  of  that  faith  by  love, 
uImwc  what  cmild  have  In'cn  |>ossessed  by  any  more  formal  enuncia¬ 
tion.  As  St.  Paul,  after  enumerating  the  most  distinguishiMl  spiritual 
gifts,  ^includes,  “  Behold,  I  shew  yon  a  more  excellent  way  **  (referring 
to  the  graci'  of  Christian  love)  ;  so  may  it  be  well  said,  that  this  grace, 
as  btdng  the  end  and  consummation  of  knowledge  and  fiuth,  must  Iw 
the  **  more  excellent  way,*’  towards  which  they  should  always  he  so 
enftircetl  as  most  efft*ctuaHv  to  tend.*  p]>.  !2(K) — 

‘  It  is  under  this  practidl  applicatitm,  and  not  udth  any  metaphv- 
sical  definitions,  tliat  this  great  d«>ctrine  is  ever  revealinl  to  us  in 
Scripture  ;  and  I  shall  little  scruple  to  add,  that  had  all  our  public 
formularies  of  faith  cemtented  themselves  with  such  an  exhibition, 
I  am  fully  iiersmuhnl  that  many  who  are  now  rej>elled,  and  have 
n'coiletl  into  what  I  must  consider  dangenms  error,  might  still  liavo 
l»een  retained  by  us  in  the  unity  of  Scriptural  faith.  While  1  sin- 
cendv  profess  that  I  most  conscientiously  myself  adhere  to  these  for¬ 
mularies,  as  to  the  navst  ctwrect  exposititm, — since  these*  mctiiphysic;il 
discussions  have,  as  1  have  formerly  shown,  liecn  forced  ujxm  the 
Church  bv  the  wild  s]>eculations  of  the  ancient  heretics  opjMisixl  to 
her,— yet  I  shall  cjindidlv  acknowleilge  my  t*arncst  desin*,  tliat,  in  the 
prt'sent  day,  some  of  tiiem  were  rather  retained  for  the  ])ri>'ate  sul>- 
scriptitm  of  those*  whose  profi*ssional  education  has  trained  them  to  a 
knowletlge  of  the  circumstances  under  which  they  WTre  com|>osed, 
and  a  projier  apprenriation  of  their  languagt*,  instead  of  lieing  em- 
ploytHl  as  the  common  symbols  of  our  public  ctmgregalions,  a  large 
majority  of  whom  must  necessarily  remain  destitute  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  absolutely  rtxjuisite  for  their  proptT  apprehension.*  p.  2(>B. 

*rhe  concluding  Lecture  treats  of  the  Personality  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  Trinitarian  testimonies  of  the  Apostolical  Fathers,  and 
the  Influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  necessity  of  regeneration 
having  lieen  insisteil  u|xm  in  the  lecture  on  the  comiption  of  human 
nature,  Mr.  ('onybeare  ver\'  briefly  touches  upon  the  subjc^ct  in 
this  lecture.  The  ‘  ordinary'  operations '  of  the  Spirit,  he  remarks, 
'  are  principally  the  ftdlowing  :  He  convinces  us  of  sin, — he  sane- 
‘  tifies  our  wills, — he  enlarges  our  hearts, — he  enlightens  our  un- 
*  derstandings, — he  comforts  us  in  all  trials  and  adversities,—  he 
‘  helps  our  infirmities  in  prayer.'  These  words  clearly  recognise  the 
great  doctrines  of  llegencration  and  Sanctification,  which  arc  in 
truth  one.  We  could  have  wished,  however,  that  Mr.  Conybeare 
had  somewhat  mort'  fully  and  explicitly  treated  of  what  the  New 
Ti'staim'nt  terms,  the  ‘  quickening '  or  vivify  ing  o})eration  of  the 
Divine  Spirit,  by  mcaos  of  the  truth  which  is  the  instrument  of 
regeneration,  and  td'  that  moral  transformation  which  is  the  re- 
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suit  oF  the  Christian  cloctnBC  uinler  the  scriptural  notion  of  a 
principle  of  spiritual  life;  — the  vopio^  rou  iv 

\pi<rru  l^iTouy  which  can  alone  emancipate  from  the  iHNiduKe  <if  tun 
anti  doath^. 

It  only  remains  to  consider  liow  far  the  Author's  scheme  of 
theohtgy  embraces  all  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  tlie  CUiristian  faith, 
lie  pnttesses,  indeed,  to  treat  only  of  the  ‘  leading  doctriiu's  of 
*  the  Hihle' ;  but  an  elementary  course  of  lectures  like  the  itre- 
sent,  ought  unquestionably  to  exhibit  an  outline  of  tlie  whole 
system  of  saving  truth.  Shall  we  test  the  completenesH  of  the 
scheme  by  the'rhirty-nineArtielesof Religion,  to  which  theC’hureh 
established  retjuires  the  subscription  of  all  who  are  udmitU'd  to 
her  colleges  or  pulpits  ?  It  must  he  atlmitteil  that,  according  to 
this  rule,  these  lectures  arc  greatly  defective.  On  the  points 
insisted  u]>on  in  Articles  iii.,  iv.,  xiii.,  xvi.,  xvii.,mu1  from  xix.  to 
the  end, — twenty-six  out  of  thirty-nine, —  they  are  silent.  The 
ineta])hysical  problem  of  free-will,  ilie  scholastic  dispuU*  respecting 
works  of  supererogation,  sin  after  baptism,  and  grace  of  coii- 
gruity,  the  tive  })oints  of  the  Calvinistic  controversy,  nay,  the 
subject  of  the  Divine  decrees,  and  Election  itself,  are  ])reteriniued 
by  the  Lecturer,  equally  with  the  ecclesiastical  articles  relating  to 
the  authority  of  the  Church,  the  sacraments,  the  homilies,  and 
the  consecration  of  bishops.  Nor  has  he  discussed  the  nature  of 
faith  and  re})entancc,  and  assurance,  nor  adverted  to  the  second 
Gosjh.*!  of  the  millennium.  What  excuse  can  Ikj  oflered  ?  To 
allege  that  these  are  not  leading  doctrines  of  Theolog\',  would  be 
to  pour  contempt  upon  the  labours  of  divines,  who  have  fur  tlie 
most  part  bestowed  their  chief  attention  upon  these*  favourite 
to])ics  of  disquisition  and  polemic  debate.  And  if  tliey  are  not 
essential  articles  of  the  Christian  faith,  what  apology  can  he 
ofi’ered  for  making  subscription  to  tliem  the  condition  of  profes¬ 
sional  education  and  literaiy'  honours,  as  well  iis  tlie  terms  of 
communion  ?  If,  on  the  otlier  hand,  scriptural  'J'heology  can  be 
resolved  into  these  few  and  sim])le  elementary  dtatrines,  tlie  fall 
of  man,  the  Divine  method  of  salvation  through  an  Atoneiueiit 
and  a  Mediator,  the  Divinity  of  Our  Lord,  the  personality  of 
the  Holy  S})irit,  and  the  spiritual  life,  commencing  with  regene¬ 
ration  and  ]KTfected  in  glory  ;  if  all  the  other  doctrines  of  sys- 
tematic  divinity  are  eitlier  included  in  these,  or  excluded  by  them  ; 
if,  for  insUnce,  ‘  predestination  to  lile '  (the  only  predestination 
insisted  upon  in  the  Scripture)  is,  as  Mr.'  Douglas  contends,  ‘  a 
‘  simple  consequence  of  election  *,  and  election  is  ‘  strictly  iden- 
‘  tical  with  grace  or  favour and  the  explanation  of  the  doctrine 
is,  that  the  only  reasons  for  the  inliniu*  loving-kindness  and 
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merry  of  Giid  arr  to  W  fniml  in  his  eternal,  all-porfivt,  and 
therefore  iinchantreable  nature  : — if  such  he  a  right  eonelusion, 
wc  have  only  to  express  the  fervent  hope,  that  the  wm])lo  and 
unineumlxTtHl  Tneth<xl  of  teaching  the  leading  diKtrines  of  the 
Hihle  exemplifitHl  hy  Mr,  (\>nylx^are  and  hy  Mr.  Douglas,  may  Ix' 
speixlily  adopted  in  all  our  seminaries  of  religion  and  learning, 
and  that  this  nx^l  precious  kind  of  knowledge,  so  purified  and 
cimdeusetl,  may  heei>me  as  universally  diffused  as  the  light  of 
reason,  or  the  arts  of  civilized  life. 


Art.  II. — 1.  Chvrch  avd  llinnc  ^fehtdieSf  being  a  Xow  Version  of  the 
more  Devotional  Parts  of  the  Psalms  ;  together  with  n  X’^ersion  of 
the  C%»llects,  and  Origin.il  Hvmns,  ft>r  Gmgregational  and  Domestic 
Purp<is<*s.  Dy  the  Hev.  Thomas  .Tames  .ludkin,,  M.A.  Minister 
of  Somers’  I'hapel,  St,  Pancras.  24mo,  pp.  (Vdh  liondon, 
UkD. 

2.  Fifltf  Orif^inal  Ut/mns.  By  .Tames  Edmeston,  Author  of  Sacred 
Lyrics,  \c.  l«mo.  ]>p.  Northampton,  11C13. 

were  not  aware,  when,  in  our  Octolx'r  Numix'r,  we  noticed 
the  first  edition  of  Mr.  .ludkin's  volume  of  Psalms  and 
Hvmns,  that  it  had  Ix'cn  out  of  print,  and  that  this  second 
eilition,  which  is  to  a  eonsiderahle  extent  a  new  work,  had  already 
is.suetl  from  the  press.  Whose  fault  it  was,  the  Author's  or  our 
own,  that  his  volume  only  fell  under  our  observation  by  mere 
accident,  we  leave  our  readers  to  decide.  In  the  present  etlition, 
in  place  of  a  collection  of  Psalms  from  the  ‘  authorized  versions ' 
with  alterations  unauthorized,  Air.  »1.  has  pre.sented  to  the  public 
a  ‘  new  Version  of  the  more  devotional  parts  of  the  Psalms'.  He 
has  also  given  a  version  of  the  Collects,  and  alwvc  a  hundred 
additional  original  hymns.  We  have  therefore  deemed  the 
.\uthor  cntitltxl  to  claim  a  st'cond  notice  of  his  cxmtributions  to 
English  Psalm tnly.  By  the  way,  we  like  his  first  title  Ix'st ;  for, 
though  he  may  think  the  term  I'salmcxiy  not  precisely  applicable 
to  the  thretTold  object  he  has  had  in  view,  in  reference  to  church, 
family,  and  closet  devotion,  ‘  Melodies’  is  a  term  still  less 
appropriate.  , 

We  shall  first  give  a  specimen  or  two  of  the  Author's  new  Version 
of  the  Psalms.  To  have  succeeded  even  in  a  few  instances,  where 
so  many  have  failed,  in  the  difficult  attempt  at  once  to  preserve 
the  spirit  of  the  original,  and  to  accommodate  it  to  Christian 
worship,  is,  perhaps,  as  much  as  any  hymn-writer  can  hope  for. 
The  task  is  one,  toix  which  requires  a  much  closer  study  of  the 
Psalms,  and  a  more  patient  elaboration,  than  we  can  give  Mr. 
Judkin  credit  for  having  bestowed  upon  these  compe^sitions.  His 
very  facility  of  versification  has  been,  in  some  respects,  a  hinderance 
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to  his  fmccess.  The  xxiiid  Psalm,  which  every  poet  tries,  and 
seldom  with  a  tolerable  result,  is  very  pleasingly  reudercd. 

‘  Thy  shepherd-hand  to  lead, 

No  want,  O  Lord,  I  know  ; 

But  freely  feed  through  verdant  mead, 

Where  living  waters  flow. 

*  Mv  soul  restor’d  by  Thee 

F^rom  error  and  distress. 

Thou  guidest  me  most  tenderly 
In  paths  of  righteousness. 

*  Tliough  death’s  dark  vale  be  trod. 

No  evil  will  I  fear ; 

Whilst  Thou,  my  God,  with  statf  and  rod. 

To  comfort  me  art  near. 

‘  My  life  still  flowing  o’er 
With  mercies  rich  and  rare. 

Thee  evermore  will  I  adore, 

W’ithin  Thy  house  of  pray’r.’ 

As  another  favourable  specimen,  we  give  the  following  version 
of  the  xlviith  Psalm. 

^  Let  ev’ry  congregation 

A  shout  of  triumph  raise, 

With  hymns  of  adoration 
Extend  Messiah’s  praise. 

^  He,  as  a  monarch  glorious, 

Takes  now  His  heav’nly  seat ; 

He  reigns  in  strength  victorious ; 

The  world  is  at  His  feet. 

*  By  angel  hosts  attended 
With  trumpets  in  the  air, 

The  8aviour-God  ascended, 

Our  mansions  to  prepare. 

'  Let  ev’ry  gentile  nation, 

And  Israel’s  chosen  race. 

Now  sing  with  exultation, 

O  Christ,  Thy  boundless  grace.’ 

If  the  version  of  Psal.  xcii*  did  but  fulfil  the  promise  of  the 
first  stanxa,  it  would  have  been  a  veir  happy  specimen.  Had 
Mr.  Judkin  satisfied  himself  less  easily,  he  would  have  pven 
more  satisfaction  to  his  readers.  W  e  feel  no  disposition  to  criticise 
his  performances  with  severity  ;  and  yet,  we  ^unot  but  think  his 
talents,  with  due  pains,  would  have  enabled  him  to  do  better.  It 
VOL.  XII.— N.s.  3  Q 
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w  impassible,  after  fjoing  through  these  versions,  not  to  think 
more  highly  than  ever  of  the  eom|x>sitions  of  Dr.  Watts. 

The  \  ersions  of  the  ('ollects  form  a  new  and  distinet  feature  of 
the  work.  We  have  often  felt  surprise  that,  so  far  as  our  recol¬ 
lection  siTves  us,  no  attempt  has  heen  made  hy  any  ('hristian 
|H)et  to  throw  some  of  these  admirable  and  comprehensive  ejacu¬ 
lations  into  a  metrical  form,  so  as  to  adapt  them  to  psalmmly*. 

Wc  ventured  to  insi*rt,  in  our  Numl>er  for  February  last  a 
version  of  the  l>eautiful  collect  Ix'ginning,  *  O  Gml,  whose  blessed 
Son  was  manifestt'd ' ;  and  we  cannot  do  K'tter  than  give  Mr. 
.ludkin's  more  paraphrastic  rendering  of  the  same. 

‘  D  (mhI,  wh<isc  first-lwrn  stoot!  reveal’d 
In  hcav’nly  armour  bright, 

SttNid  singly  on  this  mortal  field, 

And  legion  j)Ut  to  flight, 

Tluit  we  the  sons  of  (lod  might  Ik', 

And  heirs  of  immortality  ; 

*  Vouchs;ife,  for  His  prevailing  sake. 

Thy  Spirit  to  imjuirt. 

That,  while  this  gh»rious  hope  shall  take 
DtH'p  root  within  the  heart. 

We,  long  as  earthly  days  endure. 

Stand  purifitHl  as  He  was  pure. 

‘  S«»,  when  with  pomp  and  pow’r  ;igain. 

And  down  the  thronging  sky, 

^^*hile  millions  swell  the  advent  strain, 

Christ  cometh  royally. 

We  may  like  Him,  with  light  divine. 

For  ever  in  his  kingdom  shine ; 

•  It  is  es|¥H*ially  remarkable,  that  the  Author  of  “  The  Christian 
Year,  or.  Thoughts  in  Verso  for  the  Sundays  and  Holidays  through¬ 
out  the  Yt*ar  ”,  should  not  have  made  any  use  of  the  C'ollects  for  the 
pur)x»se  he  has  had  in  view,  to  w  hich  they  might  have  lH‘en  so  suc- 
cessfullv  mlapteil.  A  twelfth  editimi  of  this  highly  lauded  volume  of 
saert'd  jxietry  lies  bi'fore  us  ;  yet,  we  must  confess,  that  we  are  unable 
to  dett'ct,  in  its  jaiotical  merits,  the  secret  of  its  |>opularity.  Like 
the  world,  the  Church  Folitical  ‘  hives  its  own  * ;  and  the  idea  of  the 
volume  was  a  fortunate  one,  since  it  has  securtnl  to  the  Author's  coin- 
iiositions  the  charm  of  association  with  holv  days  and  venerated  rites. 
The  whole  volume  breathes  of  the  calht*drial,  and  the  jaietry  bears  the 
tnie  <.>xonian  stamp,  polishtnl,  stately,  and  cold  as  archiu^cture,  the 
onlv  glow'  being  as  artificial  as  that  obtained  from  stained  glass.  Less 
quaint  and  artificial  in  exprt‘ssion  than  Herbert,  the  modern  jHH‘t  <if 
the  (.’hurch  is  more  artificial  in  feeling,  and  consixjuently  less  truly 
devotional.  Bi'twi'en  Mr.  Ktvblc  and  Mr.  Montg«»mer)’,  the  contrast  is 
like  the  diffen'iKT  la'twt'cn  a  musical  iustruuicut  and  a  dccp-loued 
human  voice. 

t  Voi.  xi.  p.  iir>. 
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‘  And  wIktc,  aniMlst  tiu*  uii^oUhuht, 

O  Kirther,  mm-  with  Thiv, 

And  now  with  Thw,  O  Holy  (fho8t, 

(Myaerious  Trinity  !) 

He  reipis  in  His  own  iMiv’rtMgii  right, 

One  God  through  ages  iiiHiiile/ 

While  we  cannot  subscribe  to  the  indiscriminate  and  hyper¬ 
bolical  panegyrics  lavished  upon  the  Anglican  liturgy,  we  should 
feel  ashamed  of  ourselves,  if  any  sectarian  prejudices  could  render 
us  insensible  to  the  true  beauty  or  devotional  propriety  of  many 
parts  of  the  Church  service.  One  great  charm  of  the  Collects 
lies  in  their  exquisite  conciseness.  This  feature  of  course  disap¬ 
pears  in  a  paraphrase  ;  and  it  is  always  a  defect  in  a  hymn,  when 
a  sentence  is  continued  through  more  than  one  stanza.  This  is 
the  chief  fault  into  which  Mr.  Judkin  has  fallen  ;  a  fault  with 
difficulty  avoided,  because  each  Collect  consists  of  a  simple  invo¬ 
cation  and  petition,  and  to  comprise'  both  in  a  single  stanza  is 
often  impracticable.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  a  paraphrastic 
version  must  be  fatal  to  Uieir  genuine  character,  'i'he  ( 'ollcct 
for  the*  eleventh  Sunday  after  Trinity  is  thus  rendered  by  Mr. 
•ludkin. 

*  O  God,  whose  pow'r  is  chieHy  sliown 
•In  stooping  from  Thy  glorious  throne 

To  acts  of  grace  and  love ; 

Yea,  when  to  save  from  sin  was  none, 

By  sending  forth  Thy  blessed  Son, 

Our  burthen  to  remove  ; 

*  Grant  that  we  plead  not  now  in  vain. 

But  let  Thy  children,  Lohu,  obtain 

8uch  plenitude  of  grace. 

That,  while  the  heav'nward  course  is  plain, 

Some  higher  point  our  feet  may  gain 
U{M)n  the  Christian  race  ; 

'  And  so  each  holy  claim  fulfil 
Of  Thy  most  just  and  holy  will. 

Within  Thy  word  exprest ; 

That  ev’ry  iiromisc,  sweeter  still. 

Refresh  and  clieer  us  onward,  till 
W e  reach  our  perfect  rest ; 

‘  And  now  the  high  and  heav’nly'gtiol 
Spreads  forth  its  honours  to  the  soul. 

The  crown  and  raiment  white ; 

These  to  adorn — while  onward  roll 
(Where  j)eace  and  love  alone  control) 

The  ages  inhhite.* 

This  is  aiffusc  paraphrase.  A  ‘  second  version  ’  c-onuins  the 
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RAinc  collect,  more  briefly  expressed,  in  the  compass  of  four  verses  • 
of  the  common  short  measure.  The  whole  thought  might,  how¬ 
ever,  have  been  more  closely  and  emphatically  expressetl  within 
eight  lines  ;  and  we  shall  venture  upon  the  attempt. 

O  Go(l,  who  dost  thy  sovereign  right 
And  high  prerogative 
Most  chiefly  shew’  in  thy  delight 
To  pity  and  forgive  : 

Vouchsafe  the  aid  Thy  grace  supplies. 

So  in  thy  nwys  to  run, 

That  we  may  nnn  the  heavenly  prize. 

Thro*  Jesus  Christ  Thy  Son. 

One  of  the  happiest  specimens  in  this  volume  is  the  collect 
for  ‘  All  Saints',  which  is  itself  one  of  the  finest  in  the  Prayer- 
book.  We  refrain  from  criticism,  but  must  strongly  object  against 
the  concluding  couplet  of  that  on  the  23rd  Sunday  after  Trinity, 
which  w  ould  become  the  li}>s  of  only  a  Socinian. 

Mr.  .ludkin  has  certainly  succeeded  best  in  the  original  hymns. 
— Of  these  pleasing  and  sometimes  striking  com]>ositions  we  have 
already  8]>oken  with  approbation,  and  given  two  or  three  spe¬ 
cimens.  We  shall  therefore  merely  give  two  of  the  additional 
ones,  first  printed  in  the  present  edition. 


Hymn  II. 

‘  “  Lord,  that  I  might  receive  my  sight.** — Mark  x.  %51. 

‘  A  lieggar  at  the  highway  side 

Rais’d  his  benighted  eye  ;  ^ 

For  mercy,  not  for  alms,  he  cried  ' 

As  Jesus  passed  by  : 

*  And,  oh  !  what  joy  ineffable 
Possest  the  blind  man’s  soul. 

When  now  the  gracious  answ’cr  fell. 

Thy  faith  hath  made  thee  whole.** 

‘  Lord  Jesus !  with  thy  Spirit’s  light 
May  I  have  pow’r  to  see, 

Who  still  in  sin’s  oppressive  night 
Am  crying  wearily : 

‘  Anew’,  day  after  day,  unfold 
The  marvels  of  iTiy  grace. 

Till  near  Thy  throne,  mine  eyes  behold 
The  brightness  of  Tliy  face.* 
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*  **  O  forsake  me  not  utterly.'*— Psalm  cxix. 

*  In  the  hour  when  unbelief 

Spreads  its  shadow  o'er  the  soul, 

And  our  eyes,  through  tears  of  grief 
Cannot  read  the  (^pel-scroll. 

Holy  Spirit ! 

Bid  the  cloud  at  distance  roll. 

^  In  the  hour  when  boastful  pride 
Hath,  in  gloomy  sadness,  found 
7'hat  on  which  its  strength  relied 
Is  a  reed  to  break  and  wound. 

Holy  Spirit ! 

Jjet  Thy  gracious  strength  abound. 

*  In  the  hour  when  love  is  cold. 

Love  to  Jesus  weak  and  dead. 

And  sweet  communings  of  old 
Now  with  all  their  peace  are  dcd. 

Holy  Spi^rit ! 

On  our  hearts  Tliine  unction  shed. 

*  I  n  the  hour  when  hope's  bright  ray 

Seems  to  shine  for  us  no  more, 

Ours  the  night  which  brings  not  day. 

Ours  the  sea  without  a  ^ore. 

Holy  Spirit  ! 

Let  thy  stren^h  our  souls  restore.* 

Mr.  Edmeston  is  well  known  to  the  religious  public  by  his  nu¬ 
merous  contributions  to  our  popular  hyuiuology.  These  ^  fifty 
original  hymns  \  we  feel  constrained  to  say,  will  not  rank  among 
his  best.  We  select  the  one  which  has  most  pleased  us. 

'  Hymn  L. 

‘  Oh  Thou,  my  risen  Lord, 

What  have  I  not  in  Thee  ? 

Thy  rising  is  the  sure  record 
Of  countless  gain  to  me ; 

Peace  and  eternal  Life, 

Gifts  sacred  and  divine. 

Assurance  in  the  deadly  strife 
That  victory  is  mine. 

*  Not  all  the  hymns  of  earth. 

Nor  higher  praise  of  heaven. 

Can  fully  celebrate  thy  birth, 

And  all  thy  death  has  given. 

Weak  is  each  earthly  tongue. 

And  each  Anglic  Song, 

Though  all  the  heavenly  arches  rung 
Their  symphonies  along. 
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*  Oh  Thou,  my  rijwn  Lord, 

How  cold  the  pniise  1  hrinp  ! 

Oh  that  my  S<nil  could  stiar  abroad 
On  full  aiipdic  wing ! 

Then  with  a  heart  of  fire, 

And  mind  fmm  evil  free, 

More  truly  would  my  praise  aspire, 

Ascended  I^ird,  to  Thee.* 

Art.  III. — 1.  The  Evangelical  Almanack;  or  Christiau’s  Annual  In¬ 
structor,  for  the  Year  24mo.  H. 

2.  The  Christian  Almanack  ioT  12mo.  Price  IW. 

3.  The  Family  Almanack  for  the  Year  of  our  Ix)rd  IBST*. 

4.  Daily  Manna^  a  Text  of  Scripture  and  Wrse  of  Poetry  for  every 
day  in  the  Year. 

^I''IIIS  ancient  and  venerable  class  of  Annuals  has  of  late  years 
l>ccn  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  upstart  novelties  whicli 
have  usur]>ed  that  name.  An  Almanack  used  to  In'  regarded 
with  a  sort  of  reverential  interest  as  an  annual  visitor  of  im]H>rtance, 
deeply  chargeil  with  mystic  lore.  Its  leaves,  fraught  with  hiero¬ 
glyphic  wisdom,  were  considered  sacreil  to  science  and  big  with 
fate.  The  preparation  of  these  Almanacks  was  the  peculiar  bu¬ 
siness  and  prerogative  of  a  worshipful  Company,  who  mono}X)lized 
the  science  of  the  stars.  We  all  know  that  in  (^hina  and  other 
eastern  countries,  the  composition  of  the  calendar  is  an  affair  of 
state.  The  most  learned  of  the  magi  are  in  requisition  for  the 
production  of  the  work,  just  as  Merlin,  Moore,  Partridge,  and 
other  distinguished  magians  have  been  retained  by  the  Worship¬ 
ful  Court  and  Company  of  Stationers.  Within  a  year  or  two 
only,  their  prescriptive  rights  have  suffered  invasion  from  a  rival 
Society  of  high  pretensions,  trading  in  all  sorts  of  useful  know¬ 
ledge.  Still,  the  Almanacks  of  the  original  Company  maintained 
their  ground ;  and  Francis  Moore,  in  spite  of  the  attempts  to 
undermine  his  authority,  continued  to  be  the  favourite  oracle  of 
the  public.  This  year,  however,  has  witnessed  a  strange,  though 
not  unanticipated  result  of  repealing  the  stamp  duties  upon  Al¬ 
manacks.  While  these  existed,  the  Stationers’  Company  still  en¬ 
joyed,  with  little  deduction,  their  old  monopoly,  of  which  the  pub¬ 
lic  had,  we  must  admit,  no  great  reason  to  complain,  since  the  cor- 
rt'ctness  of  their  publications  was  unimpeachable.  But  these  duties 
Ix'ing  removed,  the  expense  of  printing  and  publishing  an  Almanack 
is  renderetl  so  trifling,  especially  where  accuracy  is  not  much  re- 
gardetl,  that  there  has  been  no  check  upon  competition ;  and  the 
literary  market  has  been  suddenly  glutted  with  almanacks  of  all 
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sorts  and  sizes,  sheet,  pocket,  thumli,  and  hat^  from  one  |)enny  to 
one  shilling  a  piece  ;  commercial,  religious,  family,  clerical,  legal, 
minlical,  and  cotnic.  In  order  to  take  oH'this  extraordinary  supply, 
— we  were  going  to  say  plague  of  Almanacks,  instead  of  having 
one  hung  up  as  a  family  time-piece,  'fiine's  clock,  every  meml)er 
of  the  family  will  require  to  have  his  separate  literary  chronometer 
in  his  ]>ocket.  Henceforth,  nobody  can  be  alloweil  U»  plead  that 
he  does  not  know  the  day  of  the  month  ;  and  who  will  deny  fhai 
to  be  useful  knowledge  ?  Then,  how  great  an  advantage,  to  be 
able  to  fit  up  each  son,  at  so  trifling  a  cost,  with  an  almanack 
suitable  to  his  pursuits — the  student  of  medicine  with  the  Medi¬ 
cal  Almanack,  the  young  divine  with  the  Kvangelical  or  Clerical, 
the  merchant  with  the  Englishman's,  the  trader  with  the  'frades- 
man's,  and  the  youngest  hope  of  the  family  with  the  Comic.  Wc 
live  in  an  age  of  wonderful  improvements,  and  the  next  genera¬ 
tion  ought  to  be  adepts  in  all  useful  knowledge. 

The  task  of  reviewing  the  whole  shoal  of  these  Annuals  is  of 
course  beyond  our  powers  as  much  as  it  is  foreign  from  our  incli¬ 
nation  ;  but  wc  have  selected  three  as  |H)ssessing  the  novel  feature 
of  being  accommodated  to  the  taste  of  religious  readers,  'fhe  very 
circumstance  of  an  Kvangelical  Almanack  bc'ing  put  forth  by  the 
Stationers'  Company,  is  worthy  of  admiration,  as  Inking  the  ho¬ 
mage  of  the  trading  principle  to  that  religious  spirit  which  would 
seem  to  have  gained  influence  among  ais.  We  must  confess  that 
we  do  not  quite  like  the  title  ;  but  we  arc  given  to  understand, 
that  the  designation  has  l>een  adopted  ^  simply  because  the  plan 
^  and  contents  will  recommend  it  more  especially  to  those  mem- 
‘  hers  of  the  Established  Church  and  of  other  Protestant  detio- 
‘  minations,  who  are  distinguished  by  the  term  Evangelical.'  In 
this  Almanack,  accordingly,  for  the  lirst  time,  arc  inserted  in  the 
calendar,  notices  of  anniversaries  interesting  to  the  several  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  religious  world,  instead  of  the  unmeaning  names  of 
Fabian,  Agnes,  Vincent,  Blase,  Agatha,  and  the  rest  of  the  J*o- 
pish  hagiocrasy,  and,  on  the  opj)osite  page,  a  text  of  Scripture  for 
every  day.  Among  the  contents  appended  to  the  Calendar  will 
be  found  a  list  of  all  tlie  principal  literary  and  religious  institu¬ 
tions  and  benevolent  societies,  both  of  tne  Established  Church 
and  of  the  Dissenting  communions,  and  a  list  of  the  British  Mis¬ 
sionary  stations  throughout  the  world.  There  is  also  some  va¬ 
luable  statistical  information  relating  to  the  United  States.  The 
general  view  which  this  comjHjndium  of  religious  statistics  affords, 
of  the  harmonious  operations  of  the  several  societies,  is  adapted, 
we  think,  to  produce  a  forcible  and  beneficial  impression,  as  indi¬ 
cating  the  essential  unity  of  the  Church  Catholic. 

The  Christian  Almanack  is  a  highly  amusing  medley.  To 
lovers  of  astronomy  and  astrology,  tlie  copious  and  minute  in¬ 
formation  which  it  displays  respecting  the  conjunctions,  quadra- 
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turcs,  ascensions,  and  declinations  of  the  planets,  must  be  pccu* 
liarly  acceptable ;  and  the  design  of  the  Religious  Tract  Society 
seems  evidently  to  be,  to  teach,  by  this  method,  the  duty  incum¬ 
bent  ujK)n  cve^  Christian,  of  iK'ing  an  astronomical  student, 
versed  in  the  wisdom  of  the  stars.  After  the  Calendar,  which 
contains  a  series  of  daily  texts,  we  have  a  meteorological  calendar 
of  ten  pages,  succeedetl  by  a  series  of  moral  and  religious  arti¬ 
cles  ;  and  then  follow  such  matters  as  the  spur  in  wheat,  warping, 
tran8))ianting,  shoeing  horses,  and  other  information  useful  to  all 
Christians,  nor  less  so  to  Jews  and  infidels,  and  producing  an  agree¬ 
able  variety  ;  concluding  with  stamps,  holidays  at  the  bank,  &c., 
coach-fares,  weights  and  measures,  metropolitan  benevolent  insti¬ 
tutions,  and  publications  of  the  Religious  Tract  Society.  All 
this  for  eight-j>encc !  The  title  would  certainly  have  led  us  to 
expect  a  more  religious  publication ;  and  it  is  singular  enough, 
that  the  Stationers’  ('om])any  should  have  put  forth  a  more  evan¬ 
gelical  almanack  than  proceeds  from  a  society  originally  formed 
for  the  circulation  of  tracts  exclusively  theological. 

‘  The  Family  Almanack  ’  contains  a  calendar  filled  with  rc- 
marknble  events,  such  as.  Dr.  J.  M.  Good  died,  Ca])c  of  Good 
Hoj)e  taken,  L.  Murray  died,  St.  Rlaise  martyred,  Voltaire 
l>orn,  &c.,  having  on  the  op])osite  page  the  moon's  age,  &c., 
and  ‘  notes  for  the  month.'  To  this  are  appended,  a  Gardener's 
Calendar,  and  a  Table  of  Scripture  Portions  for  daily  reading, 
copied  from  the  Rev.  G.  Townsend's  arrangement.  ‘  Daily 
‘  Manna'  is  intended  to  be  bound  up  with  the  Almanack.  We 
give  a  single  specimen. 

'  Jan.  1.  “  Time  is  short.**  J  Cor.  vii.  29. 

‘  A  y^ir — alas  !  how  s(H)n  it’s  past : 

Who  knows  but  this  may  be  my  last.^ 

A  few  short  years,  how  soon  they're  fled. 

And  we  are  numbered  with  the  dead.* 

We  cannot  say  much  in  favour  of  the  |>octry,  any  more  than 
of  the  selection  of  remarkable  events ;  but  it  is  a  very  Christian 
almanack. 


